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EDITORIAL 


GWYN JONES 


ike first sentence had better contain the good news: the WetsH REvIEw 
A has weathered a bad storm and come, though not into the careless rapture 
= of safe harbourage, yet into calmer water. It will continue publication, 
and with no diminution of strength or quality. For this I must thank those 
_ of its friends who came forward with the practical help that is worth a kingdom 
of sympathy and an ocean of sorrow. Their number was not so large as I had 
hoped for, and a fair proportion of them men and women with whom I have 
- some personal contact; and the position still is that there must be a substantial 
_ increase in the number of subscribers before we can feel secure. Appeals long 
_ continued are baleful as drugs: the dosage increases and the subject dies the 
_ death; but this month again I do urge as strongly as I can the many hundreds 
_ of non-subscribers who buy, read, and enjoy the WetsH Review, and who 
“appreciate its value as the only journal of its kind in Wales, to take the step that 


~ will make all the difference to our future. It will be clear from our contents 


_ so far that the Wetsu Review or any journal like it depends for support upon 
- no huge audience, but upon one thoughtful and faithful. There are many 
_ potential subscribers whom we have not reached, through lack of money 
_ wherewith to advertise ourselves, and we have suffered the inevitable handicaps 
_ which are best overcome by the goodwill of individuals. But the issue is really 
a simple one. First and foremost we need subscribers, secondly we need 
- recommendation. I know from conversations how many last month intended 
to send in their financial help, but who hesitated, delayed, and forgot. Every 
_ subscription is of vital importance to us. If you wish the WetsH Review well, 
_ send it in now. 
_ To the new subscribers of July, to those who took out extra subscriptions, 
~ to the authors of suggestions and good wishes, to my contributors—thanks. 
- None, I know, will be jealous if I single out for special mention the generosity 
and confidence that brought us one cheque of twenty-eight shillings for the 
_ next two years. 3 
* * * * * 

August of all months is the holiday month. True, it is almost always wet, 
but are not all other months almost always wet? Geographers and psychologists, 
_ patriots and publicity men, tell us that the British character has become what 
it is partly because of this climate which challenges us to make the best of things 
and conquer. We are contrasted, and to our advantage, with less happy 

eoples immobilised by cold or demoralised by heat. Nature neither convulses 
us with cataclysms, nor, while we sit and eat in dark-skinned ignorance, drops 
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her fruits into the aprons of our toiling wives. Our climate has made us workers, ~ 
stirring folk, natural masters. It rivals Queen Victoria’s Bible as the secret 
of our greatness. It is apparent, though, here as elsewhere, that we think our-__ 
selves better than nature. A considerable number of men and women we do 
not permit to work, and almost as many are careful on their own behalf. The > 
first you may talk with on the street corners, the second are of use to those _ 
handsomely produced journals on glazed paper which are to be found in all but 
the poorest libraries and institutes. I should like to see a little levelling—the 
work-seeking unemployed without money given a week or two at Barry or 
Porthcawl, the work-dodging unemployed with money mulcted for the means. _ 
I can think of no good reason (it is easy to read the bad) why the country should _ 
not deal more harshly with its caterpillars—that is, with those who without _ 
contributing to the common good either their work, intelligence, or ministration, — 
yet contrive to carry off the disgraceful prize of a lazy life. Whose easily- 
realized ambition is perfect slugdom, and who, born into this miraculous world _ 
with the capacity for comradeship, sympathy, and honest soul-satisfying work, — 
seek only to enjoy themselves at the expense of all poor devils whatsoever. There — 
never has been a society without its parasites, and 1 suppose we shall have to — 
put up with our own for quite a long time yet. Meantime, several organisations — 
exist for giving an infinitesimal proportion of the unemployed a brief holiday. — 
Do not, I beg you, after a good dinner look on this as ‘‘ pampering” the workless, _ 
but if you can, give a helping hand. If only as a sop to conscience when you~ 
pamper yourself. ; 


* * * * * 


I do not know what Corwen considers its chief glory. I have just visited 
it for the first time and with enjoyment, and regret that I could make no longer 
stay. It is at Corwen, in a house high above the Dee, that John Cowper Powys 
lives, and were I a Corwener I should think it no small distinction to have foe 
fellow-townsman one of the greatest writers of this age. It is a charge often 
brought against members of my profession that we are wise in the past and — 
bashful of the present, that like mere punters we are best discussing last year’s _ 
winners. Maybe, maybe not. But one thing I regard as so certain that I offer 
it humbly as platitude and not laggardly as prophecy: that John Cowper Powys — 
is the greatest creative artist who has set his hand to the English novel during 
this century. It does not necessarily follow that he has during the same period 
written the best English novels, but if we are seeking the imprint of genius—not 
talent, knowledge, or technical skill, but geius—in what work of modern — 
fiction will we find it more unmistakably revealed than in 4 Glastonbury | 
Romance? Slowly he is bringing into position the monoliths of a literary 
Stonehenge, bafflingly unlike our trimmer structures, at times admittedly - 
showing a little crazy under the moon, but never to be mistaken for the work of 
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a lesser man than its proper artificer. And this is to say nothing of his other 
_ writings, for with Mr. Powys even criticism is re-creation. I would not recom- 

mend The Pleasures of Literature to the beginner nor, on the other hand, to those 

gentlemen with the rule and compass into whose complacent rears Sterne long 

since drove the hornet sting of his satire. It is writing for mature minds. But 
_ Iam in danger of losing my purpose—which was to say that at Corwen lives 
_ 4 writer of genius, of Welsh genius, attached to this land of ours by ancient ties 
~ of blood, a student and lover of her literature as of her way of life. The quite 
~ incalculable value of his writings to the prestige of the Anglo-Welsh group of 
_ writers is apparent enough, and something they fully appreciate. It is well that 
__ these things be expressed, for the chorus of home praise is near to a man’s heart. 
_ Among the pleasures of editing the Wetsu Review I place very high this of 
_ acting as intermediary between opinion, literary or public (and at times, as now, 
_ personal), and those who should know of it. 


* * * * * 


— It is Corwen’s good fortune to be a provincial centre of literature. A few 
_ miles away James Hanley has been living for five years. The presence at 
_ Rhiwbina, living within a couple of hundred yards of the Editor, of Jack Jones, 
_ Glyn Jones, and Iorwerth C. Peate, is easily explained. But the settling of two 
_ writers of distinction at Corwen is something that Mr. Hanley may explain for 
us in the article he will be contributing to the October number of the Wetsu 
- Review. For writers who at the same time are personal friends of the Editor 
_ have no chance of escape these days. I try to persuade myself that by helping 
him drive pigs out of his garden I levelled up accounts. The act seemed 
_ symbolical. Those two rooting hogs are by no means the only ones of their 
__ kind that need a stick across their backs in Wales. 


% * * * * 


' I am tempted this month to imitate the ‘Thought for To-day” offered by so 
- many of our contemporaries. Walking the shore at Harlech I was told how 
~ when the castle was built the sea washed the base of the castle rock. In this 
_ corner of Wales the land is gaining on the sea. Over the way, in England, the 
" sea gains on the land. Is this the index finger of Providence? When North 
_ Wales has expanded to the gates of Dublin, and the Isle of Man is but a fief 
of Anglesey, will not then the wretched remnant of the Saxons crouch despond- 
ently from Hereford to Cumberland? The legend will be of St. Paul’s under the 
_ waves, the tolling of the bells of City churches. With the magnanimity bred 
- of persecution and misunderstanding, a parliament sitting at Caernarvon will 
appoint a Secretary of State for England. And see that he does his job. 
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-GWRI, THE STAR, AND THE GORSEDD 


WALTER DOWDING 


AR away to the northward the hills lay black under the white moon. But _ 
on Moelfran, where Gwri Euryn lay, surrounded by his sleeping sheep, 


the pure light shone with an intense serenity. 


On his back, his eyes rapt by the moon and the pale ghosted stars, Gwri was 
unconscious of all save beauty and light. For though he had never written — 
an ode, or composed penillion, and knew nothing of the Twenty-four Metres, — 
Gwri was a poet. With him were the seeing eye, the listening ear, and the _ 


quiet spirit, which discover the universal and give power to their possessors to 
be kings among men. 


Slowly the moon’s light paled, and stars which had been wan waxed bright _ 
and clear. Something of the tension, which moonlight always had for Gwri, _ 


relaxed and he lay more softly at ease. 
The sky, behind the encrustation of stars, now had the deep, soft richness 
of dusky velvet. Gwri’s eyes began to close, he was tired. The stars swam 


before him; the sky came low upon him. It held no menace of oppression— _ 


only a quality of peace and light. A warm breeze passed like a smoothing 
hand over the broad hilltop. Gwri slept. | 


Suddenly, there was a rushing music. Gwri could not tell whence it came _ 


or whither it went. It flowed about him in increasing and diminishing waves 
of melody. A wild, immeasurable joy awoke in his heart. He sat up, 
entranced by the ethereal beauty of the exultant sound. The sky was now 
almost completely dark. There was no moon. Only a few stars nodded 
sleepily in the blackness. Then it was as though a great light shone about 


him, the music grew clearer, he heard a voice—soft, tender, but commanding. 


It bade him “‘follow the star!” And behind the voice, the music poured on, 
a swelling sweetness. : ; 

Gwri gazed upward to where, out of the black depths of the night, one star 
discovered itself to his wondering eyes. It had a purity, an intenseness, an 
appearance of purposiveness that he had never before apprehended. His eyes 
followed it, as with slow speed it travelled from the east and mounted high, 


higher, and higher, and then stood, straight above his head. It moved on 


again, more slowly, more majestically, a little ahead of his gaze. It seemed to 
turn—though Gwri knew it was absurd to think of a star turning!—and 
beckoned to him. He remembered the voice: ‘‘Follow the star!” And as 
one in a dream he arose. The star moved on, and Gwri, as though bound to 
it by light chains of leading, followed after. 7 


The four clear blasts upon the silver trumpet had gone out to the Cymry of 
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_ the four corners of the earth; warning them that the bards of the Isle of Britain 
_ were about to join in the Gorsedd. There followed a deep, reverential silence, 
__as the people stood, heads bared and bowed, for the Archdruid to lead them in 
_ the Gorsedd Prayer. 

It was at this moment that a commotion was heard among the people who 
_ were at some little distance behind the Maen Llog, on which the Archdruid 
_ stood. “I must speak to the minister,” piped a sweet, boyish treble. “Which?” 
_ asked someone smartly, and a titter ran through the crowd—even the ranks of 
_ the Gorsedd stirred slightly, as standing corn moves to a wooing wind. 
A scamper on the grass, a sharp command: ‘‘Come back!”’ and then— 

__ The Archdruid looked eye to eye upon Gwri Gwallt Euryn. Gwri put out 
his hand and said ‘‘Come!”’—and the Archdruid went. 

Before the astonished eyes of the crowd, as though taken by a fierce, yet 


‘Z tender wind, they went high into the heavens, hand in hand. At first, they 
_ were two rapidly dwindling specks, then one small point of blackness, and soon 


__ after were out of sight, leaving behind a mass of gaping awe-struck people. 
As they travelled, Gwri told the Archdruid what had happened to him on 
- Moelfran and after. How he had followed the beckoning star, straight across 
_ the hill, on to the Dinas—the next hill, down the valley and up again, on to 
_ Mynydd Pen Carn. How, at daybreak, still following, his eyes ever held 
_ upward, he suddenly lost the star and felt, for a moment, alone and bewildered. 
_ But only fora moment. The entrancing music, with which it had all begun, 
_ had never left him, and soon he was aware that, somehow, the star, the light 
he had seen in the heavens, had entered into his own soul; and he was borne 
_ forward, day after day and night after night, until he came to Ceredigion, where 
_ the Archdruid was. He rarely rested and hardly ate, though many offered him 
_ food and shelter unasked. Yet he was not tired or weary, for the light and the 
music together had taken away all fear and discomfort, and all sense of body 
need, 
_ The Archdruid listened in silence. His eyes began to search the country 
__ above which they travelled. The Gorsedd had been gathered on the slope of 
_ahill in Ceredigion. They had already travelled far from it. Past the blue 
_ waters of Cardigan Bay, across the great mountains of the south-west. They 
_ were now rapidly approaching the spoiled, upper portion of Morgannwg. All 
at once, the wind, which had borne them with such rushing speed, but without 
_ discomfort, quieted, and they began to descend nearer and nearer to the earth. 
' The Archdruid coughed uneasily. Up until now, despite the singularity of 
the whole happening, he had been unafraid. But below them, a mass of huddled 
roofs, stacks, church steeples, seemed to be swiftly rushing upwards, and, had 
it not been that the music, which Gwri had described and which had been 
singing in his own ears the whole time, now took on a deeper, more serious 
loveliness, the Archdruid might well have been sick with apprehension. As it 
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was, his mood became attuned to the music. He felt on the threshold of great _ 
mysteries—his soul was quiet. : | 

They descended into a mean street, without, however, touching the ground. 
They travelled through it at great speed. On and on they went, through street — 
after street, each one as drab and ugly as the one just left. The Archdruid 
had no time to wonder why the spectacle of Gwri, in his rough shepherd tweed, 
and himself in full archdruidic robes, flying, sometimes at the level of downstairs 
windows, sometimes at the height of first floors, attracted no attention. All his — 
feelings and perceptions were for what he saw—saw intensely, incredibly, 
considering the rush of their going by. He had heard, second hand, how the 
people lived in these mining villages, straggling along between the bare hills. — 
He had even seen something of it on the occasions when he had preached in © 
them. But now he saw fully. Saw the gross ugliness of things and the thwarted 
loveliness of lives, hidden under their crushing circumstance. Saw a hundred _ 
human dramas; saw pain and suffering so clearly that it hurt; saw joy, in quiet 
hearts, so intense that his soul was lifted. 

- And on and on they went. Over the mountains, away to the north again, © 
passing over fields and fields—a few shining with ripening corn, but most, plain _ 
green stretches, spotted by cows and sheep. . 

They flew over high, wild moorland, where nothing grew but rushes and © 
stunted trees. 

a paused low over cottages and lonely, desolate farms. They heard the © 
roar of the bombing aeroplane and the shriek of munition work sirens. The 
listened to the sad song of the human spirit, interpreted by the song of the wind. 
The miracle of the lark brushed by them in its flight. A great sadness came 
upon the Archdruid. He understood things that had hitherto been hid. Even 
the bravery of the people could not restrain his sorrow for their stunted 
opportunity—their might-have-been. ‘ 

So, over all the lovely land of Cymru despoiled, perverted, prostituted for 
gain and war they went, gathering into their souls the meaning of its life, and 
the Archdruid was as one weighed down by a sorrow too heavy to be borne. 


No-one had moved from the Gorsedd circle since the extraordinary disappear-_ 
ance of the Archdruid and Gwri except the reporters. They, of course, had 
all gone rushing back to the town, each striving to be first with the sensational 
news. 

Within the circle, the bards, in their white robes, were gathered into knots 
of threes and fours. Anxious, puzzled, afraid, a little inclined to be angry, 
they knew not what to do. Some had suggested that the deputy-Archdruid 
might carry on the Gorsedd, but this was vetoed. The people were not in 
the mood for substitutes. They wanted to know what bids happened. 

Then, Sieffre of Fynwy and Seisyllt, who had been talking with Gwallter 
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Dyfi, the Sword Bearer, saw the Archdruid approaching from behind a 
bend in the hill. ‘‘Look!” they cried, ‘‘the Archdruid!”” “The Archdruid!” 
_ was echoed by a thousand throats, and a veritable stampede began in the 
direction of the lost leader, who, slowly, with bent head, drew near. 

As the running bards, who were first in the crowd, approached, the Archdruid 
lifted his head, and there was that in his eyes and in his whole mien which gave 
them pause. A deep sorrow was stamped upon his usually jovial countenance, 
but his eyes were soft with quiet. A light, such as none could explain, such as 
none had seen before, radiated from his whole being. 

Awed, they stopped and stared. The Archdruid moved steadily forward. 
His eyes grew more intense, more flashing. The light about him increased 
in radiancy. Like parted waves the people moved silently into two sections, 
for him to go through, and then, still silently, filled in again and followed him. 
_ He came to the Maen Llog, and there he paused With a firm gesture, he 

took off the chaplet from his head and cast it upon the Stone. Again, with an 
equally decisive movement, he removed the chain from about his neck, and that, 
too, he cast upon the Stone. He rent from his body his linen robe, and, 
throwing it beneath his feet, he moved forward, to beyond the outer edge 
of the Gorsedd Circle. 

“Mad!” whispered the bards to one another. 

*“*Mad?” asked the crowd in rustling tones. 

Yet none dared interfere. For though his actions were swift, they were 
also deliberate and unhurried and pregnant with meaning. Stripped of his 


_ robes and insignia of office he stood before them, a rather more than middle 


aged man, short, ordinary, yet dignified in bearing, and the light still shone 
upon his face. He looked at none and yet upon all. He was obviously 
gathering himself for speech. — 
When he began, he used no formal address, but spoke simply and clearly, 
as though to a few friends, rather than to a multitude. And this was what he 
said: : 
“All the strange happenings, since Gwri Gwallt Euryn left his sheep on a hill 
in Brycheiniog, and came to me here in Ceredigion, are best left without an 
attempt at explanation, since they are beyond the range of normal happenings, 
and were but the vehicle of an experience greater than themselves—an exper- 
ience which*has brought me back to you different from what I was, so short a 
time ago, when I mounted the Maen Llog to open the Gorsedd. 
_ *T have seen Cymru and the life of Cymru as a scroll unrolled before my eyes. 
And, in seeing, it has been given to me to understand. I have seen how greed 
has desecrated the loveliness of a landscape, and has perverted lives; how religion, 
_ based on the theory of an external God, has twisted the way of God in the world 
and in the human heart into a lie; how, in consequence, industry, government, 
society, all based on external authority, are all built upon a lie. 
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“The kingdom of God,” he said—and his voice was as a bell—‘‘is within us. 
In ourselves is the reason for our sorrow, but in ourselves, read in the light of 
God’s way, is our shining hope. We must repent, think over again what is the 
truth of life, what is its purpose, what is God’s way for men. _Is it a denial of — 
the beauty with which He has crowned every valley and hill? Is it a selfish, 
personal acquisition of what has been so freely given? Is it a thwarting of the — 
functioning of His abundant gifts? For these are the ways in which we have 
walked—and we are lost in suffering and defeat. We must repent and seek © 
the way of God where it may be found, we must make straight the paths we 
have twisted away from His willing feet. For His way is testified to in the 
beauty and fruitfulness of the earth, in the fertility of man’s invention—a way © 
of abundant giving. We must give ourselves, in loving co-operation with it. 


‘All this I saw, and, having seen, I could not come back to you to join in 
this mummer’s play we call the Gorsedd. These ceremonies began in a lie. 
Real art begins in truth. We have known this—we have excused ourselves; 
saying that they provided relief to the drabness of life, provided an outlet for 
our Celtic sense of ritual and colour. We have used them to escape reality. 
If we are to live, fully, we must face reality—-we cannot countenance a lie, and, _ 
therefore, I lay down my office and give up my membership of this priesthood of 
all unbelievers. For to remain would be to perpetuate the lie. Every time — 
I have taken the Corn Hirlas and the Aberthged, to the accompaniment of 
flattering words, I have typified modern society, with its privileged classes, its 
external authority, its ultimate denial of God in everyman as brother. I renounce 
it. Henceforth, I pledge myself to follow truth, to seek to discover in love 
that which God waits to reveal. Will you not join me in this? Shall we not 
face together the reality of life? Not the superficial facts of our human society, 
but those deep, creative truths which underlie all, and which are the spring of 
life and its way. ; 


““We Cymry have two great qualities. One of kinship. Oppression and — 
conquest have given us a sense of community. It is, to-day, a weakened force, 
but it still lives. It can be revivified by understanding and become a creative 
factor in the New Cymru and the New World. Again, we have imagination. 
We have used it to escape from reality. Let us bring it into our search for 
reality so that we have insight instead of dreams, will instead of aspiration, 
power instead of hollow forcibleness. Let us come together in true repentance 
and humility—not despising ourselves as against other peoples, but measuring 
ourselves by the universal standard of God. Thus shall we end the dark night 
that is upon us, Thus shall we enter into our heritage as sons of God.” 


He ceased and stood silent awhile. And the people being moved away | 
from themselves, into a greater harmony of being, there was a great quiet. 
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__ And in the midst of them he knelt down to pray, and he said: 
‘““Dyro Dduw Dy Nawdd; 
Ac yn Nawdd, Nerth; 
Ac yn Nerth, Deall; 
Ac yn Neall, Gwybod; 
Ac yng Ngwybod, Gwybod y Cyfiawn; 
Ac yng Ngwybod y Cyfiawn, Fi garu; 
Ac o garu, Caru pob Hanfod; 
Ac ym mhob Hanfod, Caru Duw; 
: Duw a phob daioni.” 
A long time after, out of the quiet came singing; and this was what they sang: 
““O, Arglwydd Dduw ein tadau, 
Ein Craig a’n Twr wyt Ti: 
O gogonedda eto 
Dy enw ynom ni! 
Ni cheisiwn fwy anrhydedd 
Na rhodio’n Ilwybrau’r groes; 
Gan fyw 1 ddangos Iesu, 
A gwasanaethu’n hoes.” 
It was more than an emotional release. Behind it was creative mind. And 
_ that is why men look back on the Gorsedd of 1940 as the place of the rebirth 
_ of the Welsh nation; and why men still tell the story of Gwri, the Star, and the 
_ Gorsedd as of old they told the Mabinogion. 


The Gorsedd Prayer—“Dyro Dduw Dy Nawdd,” etc. :— 
“Grant God Thy Protection ; 
And in Protection, Strength ; 
And in Strength, Understanding ; 
And in Understanding, Knowledge ; 
And in Knowledge, Knowledge of the Just ; 
And in Knowledge of the Just, to love it ; 
And from loving to love every Essence ; 
And in every Essence, to love God ; 
God, and all goodness.” 


Elfed’s hymn—“O, Arglwydd Dduw ein tadau” :— 
“Q, Lord God of our Fathers, 
Thou art our rock and tower. 
O glorify in us again Thy name ; 
We seek no greater honour 
Than to walk the way of the cross ; 
To live to express Jesus, 
And to serve our age.” 
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POEMS 
SEAGULL 


Is there a thread from the heart of a happy one 
up to the soar of the sailing gull 

puppet-like 

to our words chained 

expression of joy? 


No thread... blue 
bow-taut to his loneliness 
wingspread tossed on the sky. 


Gull, white gull 
wingspread 
and cry. 


Ursuta Lavery 


BLACKBIRD 


In space of evening carven with sudden clarity 
star-shaped the blackbird’s song 

hung on the sunset silence of the dying day 
vying with Venus. 


There ear 
here eye 
which for the happiest attention? 


There ear 

here eye 

till blackbird twinkles like a promised meteor 

Venus drips waterdrops of glimmering sound 

to form a fragile stalactite of light ’ 

in twilit cavern of the coming night. a 
| Ursuta Lavery | 


POEMS 


GATHER THE SUMMER MANNA. 


GaTHER the summer manna, 

lie, less the impatient why 

of watching frondfist yet again uncurl 

to frank and open palm of peaceful fern, 

less all the sapstirred ache 

of budding possibility, slipped silently 

to make the taperlight of winter quake 

to blow aside the dusty curtained gloom 

and stir the closelipped silence of that shuttered room. 


Lie in the fields, now buttercup flushed 

with summer sun, lie in the stillest shade 
that trees (their springtime trouble hushed) 

e for the long months of changeless consolation 
= meticulously made. 

Torrents of light break on a fragile shadow reef 
—the welcome stream | 
tangles the happy linden leaf 
with the force of its teasing beam. 


Gather the summer manna. 
Spread hands for the gold and the green. 


Ursuta Lavery 


WHEELS 


Poerr, 
- As you weave your spell 
Of words and tell 
Of a song swelling like surf 
Through the tunnelled gloom of earth, 
As you stand and stare in the livid light 
Where the gaping furnace burns the night, 
Like the glow of a mighty sunset hurled, 
Over the edge of the wind and the world; 
= There, where shadows reel 
And you hear the clang of steel 
Torn from the funeral dirge 
Of seething, molten surge, 
Muscle and bone of a mighty age 
Forged of the fire and the fire’s rage, 


Ay ata 


as eee e 
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Poet, 

As you weave your spell 
Where smoke is curled, 
Will you pause and tell 

Your listening world 


That men stand idle in the market-places, 
Stand where all can see their idleness, 
Stand muttering in the public-places, 

In squares, 

In windy corners, 

In the turn of the lane 

Where silent wheels are mute as shadows, 
Where the drip of rain 

Falls through the fingers of the weeds 

On rusty track, 

A huddle of idle men . 

With downward heads, 

With sideways eyes, 

And ears no sirens call? 


Much of their world is pain, 
A drumming of idle hands, 
Moving of listless feet, 
Spitting on rusted rail, 
Biting of bitten nail. 


They lean on the broken wall with the wheels silent 
Watching the shadows of wheels and the wheels silent 


Only the shadows move... 
Idiot shadows. 


Poet, 

As you weave your spell 
Where smoke is curled, 
Will you pause and tell 

The uzlistening world? 


T. Rowtanp Hucues 
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THE BUTTERCUP FIELD 
GWYN JONES 


_ YT was too hot. 
Far too hot. Gwilliam went slowly down the narrow path, regretful he 
had left the cold flagged inn. Once only he looked at the sun. White 
_ transparent flame licked at his eyes, and then patterns of black circles dripped 
_ before him. He blinked, his eyes wet, and the black circles changed to white 
suns revolving in blackness. He shook his head, muttered, and forced his 
vision to the bright buff dust of the cracking pathway, the glinting green of 
_ coarse hedgerow grasses, and through the high climbing hawthorn and hazel 
the intermittent flashing of the buttercup field. 


But it was too hot. He was a fool to be out of doors. Back at the Rock 
and Fountain there were stone floors, fresh-wiped tables, cold beer; here in the 
blaze he could feel a thin spray of sweat pumped incessantly through his pores, 
_ and his shirt clung to his back like a snake. The brim of his hat was sore on 
his damp forehead. 


The sun was still short of the zenith. Its rays poured fluently over a gasping 
_ world; its brightness was a barrier endlessly interposed between field and stream, 
flower and leaf, between Gwilliam and the fretwork shadows of the beech trees. 
_ The low line of the southern hills was clear and yet infinitely distant, fringed 
- near Tanybwlch with a delicate massing of birch and mountain ash, gently 
_ declining on the left into the unseen valley of the Rhanon. To the north the 
_ high bare mound of Mynydd Mawr leaned away into mid-air, the lumps of his 
_ lofty barrows as distant in space as time. It seemed to Gwilliam that if he 
shouted in that loaded air, his voice would stop a yard from his lips. And he 
felt unbelievably alone. . 

Then he heard a swishing fainter than birds’ wings over a lawn. He was 
almost at the gate and paused to listen. The silence was alive with the 
thousand thin voices of a summer’s day: the humming, buzzing, zooming of 
insects, dry rubbings of sheathed bodies against grass and bare earth, quiet 

atterings in the hedges, the marvellously sustained vibration of seen and unseen 
iving things. Then he heard the noise again and knew what it was—the 
death whisper of grass as it meets the scythe. 


He checked at the gate. The buttercup field poured like cloth of gold to 
the hidden boundary stream, swept smooth and unbroken to left and right in 
half a mile of flowers, taking the noontide air with the yellow radiance of angels’ 
wings in old manuscripts. The brightness made him unsteady. He had to 
narrow his eyes, tighten his jaws, for the whole world gleamed like the forehead 


ofagod. _ 
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It was then he looked close right and saw the old man. He was dressed in” 
funeral black, most old-fashioned. His hat had a low crown and a wide stiff 
brim; there were big flat lapels to his coat, which was cut square and long; his __ 
trousers were full at the ends and dropped stiffly to his glittering shoes—shoes _ 
with bright brass eyelets. Though it was later Gwilliam noticed the eyelets. — 


He was bending away from Gwilliam, and with a small sickle had cut a 

straight and narrow swathe some fifty feet long. The buttercups had collapsed _ 
like slain infantrymen, and those nearest Gwilliam were already screwing up — 

their petals as the sun sucked the last sap from their stalks. He must have — 
finished his row, for as Gwilliam watched he straightened his back, took off — 
his hat for a moment, replaced it, swung the sickle from one hand to the other, _ 
and was setting off again at right angles to his former line when he discovered _ 
there was a watcher. = | 

Gwilliam had the impression he was stupified to see anyone there. He © 
rubbed the back of his left hand across his cheek, and shifted the sickle uncer- q 
tainly. The sun poured blackly from the turning blade. Then he looked, as — 
though in wonder, at his handiwork. - 

To make the best of it, Gwilliam opened the gate and went towards him, his 
feet tearing great gulphs in the spread flowers. 

“You are looking for something?” he asked, and glanced from the sickle to 
its spoils, from the flowers to the old man’s face. It was a strong, handsome, © 
wilful face, with a hook nose, eyes deep as midwinter, white hair under the brim — 
of his hat, and a stiff three-inch beard under the excessive curves of the mouth. — 
There were blackish clefts in his tough-folded cheeks. Seventy, thought 
Gwilliam, or more. Not less. 


“Maybe I am looking for yesterday,” he returned slowly, jerking his chin — 
forward, studying Gwilliam, who felt foolish and snubbed. % 

“I’m sorry. I made a mistake, I see.” He turned away brusquely. 

‘““No mistake,” said the old man; and as Gwilliam halted, embarrassed: 
“T said nothing less than truth.” 


His voice was mellow but powerful, his accent Welsh, his words like rich ~ 
red earth translated into Oe “9 

Gwilliam felt the great hot hand of the sun against his left side. His heart | 
was throbbing with a slow but mighty action. It was crazy to be standing full — 
in the sun like this, yet his sudden sharpness lay near his conscience. | | 
_ “‘Gold is easy enough to find here,” he suggested, gesturing around at the — 
buttercup field; ‘but that is not always as precious as yesterday.” 

The old man brought down the point of the sickle thoughtfully and 


cautiously against his heavy toecap. ‘‘My yesterday is a golden one.” For a 
moment they stood silent. “I am looking for a gold finger-ring.” 
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} “Then let me help,”’ said Gwilliam. He shook his head at the flowers 
crushed by their feet. ‘‘Just where?” 


__ The other still held the sickle against his toecap. ‘‘Where?” He pointed 
to the drying swathe he had cut. ‘‘That was the back wall of the house.” 


__ Gwilliam frowned, puckered his eyes for the sun and puzzlement. The 
old man’s face moved, but was far from a smile. ‘‘You do not understand. 
You cannot understand. But I am telling you—the house stood there. Ty’r 
“Blodau Melyn, the Buttercup House, as this field is Cae’r Blodau Melyn, the 
Buttercup Field.” He looked over towards Mynydd Mawr. ‘‘But it is of 


“no concern.” 
— **You mean—a house stood here?”’ 


_ ‘A house, yes. That was the back wall.’’ Gwilliam saw play in the muscles 
_ of his face. “‘But it is of no concern. Mae Ty’r Blodau Melyn wedi mynd. 
The Buttercup House is gone.”’ 


_ The words of his own language fell from him sombre and poignant, like 
- stones into Gwilliam’s hot brain. ‘‘Tell me ” he began, but—‘‘Listen,” 
said the old man. ‘“‘Listen!’’ The urgency of his tone made Gwilliam strain 
- for some noise around them, but he heard nothing save the gush of his own 
_ blood, and, once, the dry black voice of a crow, till the old man spoke again. 
~ “You never heard tell of Ann Morgan of Llanfair. Lovely Ann Morgan 
~ was what the whole world called her. You never heard tell of her? Fifty 
_ years ago it would be, now.” 
“*She lived in the house that stood here?” 
_ “‘Where we are standing now. But I forgot. You are a stranger. You 
- could know nothing.” Gwilliam saw the sweat jerk down his cheeks. 
_ **Tell me about it,’’ he said. 
“Tell you about what?” 
‘*Tell me about Ann Morgan and the house and the gold ring. There is 
a story?” 
He nodded, looking to the sickle. ‘‘A story,”’ he repeated. “I have not 
forgotten it. Nor,” he almost whispered, ‘‘lovely Ann Morgan.” | 
Then, like the pouring of water from a jug he began. Gwilliam wanted to 
move towards the shade of the beech trees, for the sun had now reached the 
top of his climb and hurled his beams from behind Tanybwlch as though to 
burn and kill, but the old man was staring past him as he talked, he could not 
catch his eye, and so must stand in the trembling air, whilst honey-heavy bees 
made their broken flight from flower to flower, and the pollen fell in yellow dust 


about the brass eyelets of the old man’s boots. 
: * * * * 
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‘Ann Morgan was the daughter of Gwynfor and Jane Morgan, who lived | 
in this house as Gwynfor’s parents and grandparents had done. She was their : 
only child, and would take all they had to leave, which was much. So without : 
her beauty she would not have lacked for a husband—and she was lovelier thas 
the falls of the Teifi at Cenarth. a | 
“There was a man living at the stone house beyond Llanfair bridge who fell | 
in love with her. Fell in love with her early, when she was 10 and he 12 years | 
old. His father was blacksmith to the parish, and shoed horses, repaired 
waggons, and kept tools as sharp as this sickle. So far as he and the world 
could judge she too fell in love with him, but later, when she was 17 or more, 
and he full man. The parents on both sides were against them: hers because — 
Eos y Fron was poor and a wild young man besides, his because they resented 
Gwynfor Morgan’s notion of his daughter being too good for the son of a 
blacksmith. Eos y Fron! The Nightingale of the Fron was the name the 
people of the county put on him, for he sang lovelier than the thrush in April. 
From Llanaber to Cwmfelyn, from Maenan to the valley of the Rhanon, there 
wasn’t a man to open his lips when Eos came into the company. Had he been 
born a prince a thousand years ago, we should read how he drew the stars out 
of heaven with the silver wires of his songs. | ] 
**Yet his voice was his danger. There was always open house and free 
drink for Eos y Fron. ‘That was why he ran wild when very young, and wilder 
when old enough to know better. . 
“It was his voice that won Ann Morgan’s heart. Jane, her mother, died in 
the winter of one year and Gwynfor in the spring of the next. The suitors wer : 
thicker than these flowers: a man to a buttercup in June, and twice as many in 
July, and all with a house, a trade, a flock of sheep, or a bag of golden soversiaaaa 
And all, so they said, willing to take Ann Morgan in her shift. Though her 
house and her money, they admitted, would come handy. But one night 
Eos y Fron came down the narrow path, just as you came to-day, and so to her 
window, standing ankle deep in flowers. The drink was in him, maybe, but he 
sang that night to justify his name—and he sang many nights after. No need 
to be surprised the dog was not set on him. It was a time of full moon, and 
the field in its light a pale paradise. The quick hour was too beautiful for earth. 
“‘A fortnight later he met her one evening on the road to the quarry. They 
stopped and talked, and he saw her home. ‘The same night next week he saw 
her again, and often after that, and by bragging, flashing his white teeth, and 
by singing quietly the songs of the countryside, he made her fall in love with 
him for all the world to see. He went to work like a slave at the harvest, 
hoarded his wages though his fellows laughed at him, and before November 
was out she was wearing his gold finger-ring. They were to be married at 
midsummer. 


‘‘Eos y Fron gave up his pot companions. He accepted no more invitations 
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_ to houses and taverns, but stayed at Llanfair in his father’s house and learned 
_ all he could of his father’s trade. It dumbfounded the village that a girl could 
so change a man, and there were plenty to bring up the old proverb: ‘Once a 
_ lover, twice a child.’ But he did not care. For lovely Ann Morgan he would 
~ have done all things under the sun save one, and that one—give up Ann Morgan. 
“Before the turn of the year he was oftentimes at Ty’r Blodau Melyn. 
_ Sometimes the old servant was there in the room with them, sometimes it was 
his own mother who went with him, for though he had smutted his own reputa- 
_ tion twice or thrice he would have burned in hell before a bad word came on 
_ Ann Morgan.” | 

_ For the first time his eyes found Gwilliam’s. They frightened him. The 
_ old man swallowed, nodded several times with harsh movements of his head, 
_ and for a moment seemed to arrange his thoughts in order. 

~ “Lovely Ann Morgan!” he said. ‘‘A lovely name for the loveliest woman 
~ who ever set foot in the fields of Ceredigion.” 
— “You knew her well?’ Gwilliam asked, knowing his question a foolish one. 
_ _ I knew her well. But the tale is of Ann Morgan and Eos y Fron, and 
_ John Pritchard the bard of Llanbedr. You must hear the rest of it now.” 
_ For Gwilliam had put his hand to his forehead. ‘“‘Listen! For three months 
_ Eos y Fron found himself in God’s pocket, and then, four days after Christmas, 
_ John Pritchard came to Llanfair. He was a relative of Jane Morgan, Ann’s 
J ‘mother. As was to be expected, he called at Ty’r Blodau Melyn. As was to 
be expected, he fell in love there. No one out of childhood would blame him 
for that.” 

“But if he knew she was engaged to be married to Eos y Fron?” 

_ _ Theold man stared. “‘If you were John Pritchard—if Eos y Fron had been 
_ John Pritchard—it would have gone the same. I tell you, no man in this 
_ world could see her as she was that winter at T¥’r Blodau Melyn without throw- 
' ing the world at her feet.” He looked from the field to the horizon. “There 
- is nothing in Wales to-day that can give you a notion of Ann Morgan’s 
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‘But what did Eos y Fron do?” asked Gwilliam. 

“He knew at once. “Within an hour. From the way he looked, the way he 
talked. And John Pritchard knew that he knew, and he cared not a buttercup 
for all his knowing. He was a bard, as I said, from Llanbedr, and if Eos had 
the nightingale’s voice, John Pritchard had the language of heaven. In a full 
room, you’d see as many men cry at a poem of his as at a song of Eos y Fron’s— 
and more men laughed when he changed the tune. They reckoned at Llanbedr 
~ that John Pritchard knew the metres better than Lewis T'ywern’s brindle bitch 
__ her pups, and if he recited to the weasels he could lead them from the burrows. 
“He set himself to win Ann Morgan. Eos y Fron had to work in the 
daytime, and it was then John Pritchard did his courting. He sat with her 
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for long hours, and from his lips came words finer than Taliesyn’s. He coulc } 
talk like the little waves on the shore at Tresaith, with a music that lapped into” 
your soul; his poems imprisoned the mountain brook; and when he wished his 
voice was serene as meadows under snow. 4 
“Soon Eos y Fron knew he was losing Ann Morgan. Not that for months 
she did not keep face with him, but that is one knowledge native to all lovers. 
In March there were bitter scenes between them. He struck John Pritchard, — 
who did not strike back. One night he struck Ann Morgan. And for a i 
may God hate him through all eternity! ; | 
“That was the end. He did not see her for a long while. I have said that 
he was a wild young man until the last autumn, but now he seemed mad in his _ 
wickedness. He went back to the drinking, was out mornings with the 
mountain fighters, grew foul-mouthed enough to disgust the foulest, and in less 
than two months was packed from the house by his father, old Dafydd Glo. _ 
This was a heavy blow to his mother, but he made it heavier by cursing both” 
parents as a man would not curse the dog that bit him and swearing he’d burn 
the smithy over their heads when next he set foot in Llanfair. That night he 
went to Ty’r Blodau Melyn with a short iron bar in his hand, and when they 
refused to open the door, smashed in the biggest window frame and would 
have done who knows what damage inside had not the labourers run up from 
the village and bound him. . 
“For a month he was in gaol in Cardigan, and then came out to terrify all who | 
met him.” The old man looked square at Gwilliam. ‘‘He was.a brute, and — 
he lived like a brute. It would be better had he died like one, then.” 4 
“T thought ”” Gwilliam began. He was dizzy with the heat. The . 


gee seemed to his aching eyes a pool of metal from the ovens, a-flicker, © 
cruel. 

‘Do not think,” said the other. ‘‘Listen! John Pritchard stayed on at — 
Llanfair. He went oftener to TY’r Blodau Melyn now. He was a man — 
reckoned handsome, much my height, and had grown a beard as a young man. | 
He was a kind man—the whole world would grant him that. And he loved © 
Ann Morgan as much as man can love woman. No one can tell, but it might ~ 
well be that between his love and that of Eos y Fron there was no more than a _ 
pinhead. But while his rival was giddy and fierce-tempered, even savage in . 
the end, John Pritchard was kind and gentle and yet impassioned. So with © 
time Ann Morgan did not forget Eos y Fron but was glad she had been saved — 
from him. For his name was now filth throughout the countryside.” 

The sickle had slipped to the ground. The old man stood there like a black _ 
statue, grotesquely still in the blaze of afternoon. To the heat he now seemed 
indifferent. Even the sweat had dried off his cleft cheeks. The square cut — 
coat set off his stooping shoulders, as though they were carved from wood. 
His brow was shaded, but a shaft of yellow light lit the dryness of his lips. 
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___ John Pritchard and Ann Morgan were married on the twelfth day of June.” 
_ Gwilliam lifted his head at the date. ‘‘As it might be—yesterday. They 
‘were married at the chapel in Llanfair. There was a great to-do in the village, 
and a feast all day at Ty’r Blodau Melyn. They walked back to the house in 
_ the buttercup field, all flaming with flowers as you see it now, men and women, 
boys and girls, two by two, and John Jones’s fiddle to keep their feet and hearts 
_in tune. The guests stayed on late, as they still do in these parts—later by far 
than John Pritchard wanted them to. For if Ann Morgan had been lovely 
_ before, that day she was enough to give eternity for. 
“Tt was eight o’clock when the last guest arrived. It was Eos y Fron, not 
_ too drunk. If John Pritchard had killed him then as he crossed the threshold 
_ from the buttercup field But inside he came, and for a while was civil. 
_ Most there were afraid of him, the women all. He took the colour from Ann 
_ Morgan’s cheeks, which before carried such red as Peredur’s maiden, like 
_ drops of blood on snow. She was Ann Pritchard now, but who would ever 
_ think of her as that? Lovely Ann Morgan!” 
He fell silent, and Gwilliam, his head a-throb, the hot blood shaken through 
_ his bursting veins, was silent with him. 
_ “He came at eight o’clock. Soon after the guests began to take their leave, 
_ but he settled himself into the ingle and went hard at the drinking. Some who 
were there dropped a hint, some were blunt, but Eos y Fron stayed on. At last 
_ the only folk there were John Pritchard and Ann Morgan, Eos y Fron and 
Abel Penry the mason and his wife, who did not wish to leave the three of them 
alone. Then Abel said outright that they must all be going, and shook Eos 
_ y Fron by the shoulder, but he dashed his hand aside and said angrily he’d go 
in his own time. Abel then made it plain they would be going together—and 
_ Abel was craggy as his trade and not a long-suffering man. It was when he 
- found himself slowly levered upright by Abel that Eos y Fron told why he was 
there. He wanted his ring back. ‘This amazed John Pritchard, for Ann 
_ Morgan had seen no reason to tell him that the ring now caught below her 
_ knuckle was the other’s gift. But he was a reasonable man; he pointed out 
_ that the ring could not be buttered off that night, but that it should be sawed off 
the next morning. This calmness of his maddened Eos y Fron, who swore 
- she’d not go into the same bed as John Pritchard wearing his ring. He’d see 
the pair of them in hell flames first. He raved, but as he grew grosser than the 
sty Abel struck him so hard on the mouth that the teeth cut through his lips 
and from nose to chin he was a mess of blood. Then he went, and what he 
_ said at going was known only to himself.” _ ies 
The old man, still as a stone, watched his listener. ‘‘There is little left to tell. 

- Not long after midnight a fire broke out in TY’r Blodau Melyn. It burned with 

a terrible fierceness, as though it fed on oil and fats and bone-dry wood.” . His 

voice came deeper from his chest. ‘‘John Pritchard and Ann Morgan were 
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ed in their room at the back of the house. They found the shutters of 
ae window barred from outside, though they had left them open, and John 
Pritchard lacked strength to burst them apart till the flames spurted up the wall 
to help him. By that time the clothes were burnt off his body.” He pointed 
with the sickle, which he had picked up. ‘‘The back wall was here. The 
window here. The buttercups grew to the very stone. He fell through It, ; 
still alive, but the yellow fire took Ann Morgan. All her loveliness went out 
like a moth’s wings in flame.” His hard fingers ripped the rigidity from his 
face. ‘‘Lovely Ann Morgan!” he sobbed, and crouched into the buttercup” 
field. . . . . 5 
The angry sunshine ribbed his black coat with yellow. Sickly, Gwilliam 
saw how the buttercups threw their pale reflection on the mirror of his polishe : 
boots. He swayed a little, hearing him from the ground, brokenly. They 
found John Pritchard that night and took him to a house in the village. It was 
late morning when they found Ann Morgan. Neither John Pritchard’s nor 
Eos y Fron’s ring went into the coffin with her. A beam had crashed on to 
her left side, and the dust of her hand and arm lies somewhere in this patch 
of earth. Where I seek my yesterday.” | 
An age passed for Gwilliam while he did no more than swallow drily. Then 
he moved nearer, set a hand to the old man’s shoulder, to raise him. 
“Mr. Pritchard Mi es 
“Pritchard! You fool, you fool!” cried Eos y Fron, and his hand sought 
the sickle. ‘‘John Pritchard died that day, good riddance to him! What was 
his loss to mine? Fool!’ He glared up at Gwilliam. ‘‘And what if I did it?” 
His voice was cut off, his mouth gaped. ‘‘Listen!”’ : 
In his eyes Gwilliam saw the chasms of hell. He stumbled backwards, 
and as his head rocked the buttercup field flashed into living flame. It tilted, 
flaring past the horizon, licking the mountain tops, filling the sky with masses 
of unbearable yellow. Then to his unbelieving ears came the hoarse crackling 
of fire, the snap and splinter and fluttering roar of a conflagration, and through 
it, for one moment of agony, the screaming of a woman in terror and pain. He | 
shut his eyes, clasped his hands over his ears, and fell backwards to the ground — 
as red-hot pain welted his cheek. Then, his eyes open, his hands from his ears, _ 
he saw Eos y Fron with his sickle and heard his dry cracked laughter. He 
stepped nearer for a second blow, but Gwilliam lost his faintness under peril, 
and lightheadedly ran for the gate. Into the overgrown path he went, running 
like a maniac from the sun, hearing a maniac’s shouting behind him, and feeling — 
the drip of blood from his jaw to his chest. a4 
His footsteps were set to a tune, and the tune went: ‘‘Eos y Fron is looking 


for his ring.” But his heart pumped blood to a different rhythm, and the 
rhythm was: “Lovely Ann Morgan!” 
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VV hs co Edward Thomas first walked into my studio at South Harting, 
| he came with other recommendations than his friendship with Gordon 


5 Bottomley. He had, like me, lately made the change from town to 
_ country, and was under the same necessity to earn a livelihood and bring up 
ayoung family. It is easy to see long afterwards that we might have been more 
_ worldly-wise, studious of employment, and all the rest; but a merit of youth is 
_ that it can brush timid prudence aside and dare a great deal for the sake of an 


idea. It can put first things first. For, to live next door to a publisher or a 
picture gallery, though that may commend itself to some, solves no problem, 


if at the same time a man is not able to pursue the essential part of his labours in 
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a normal atmosphere. An author must write books, and an artist must paint 


_ pictures; and to do so they need to have a degree of solitude. 


We had brought our families and few sticks, our hopes and fears, into the 
interior, awaiting whatever fortune might bring us. The landscape was delight- 


ful; it only remained for us to find a way of expressing our opinion of it in terms 
of art, as best we could. 


At that date the round frock had not wholly gone out of use among the old 
men in our village, who added a tall hat upon special occasion. I remember 


- seeing a sheepskin coat on a shepherd who had descended from some remote 


spot among the Downs. But Thomas was in the more civilized neighbourhood 


_ of a large school, and had a main line station within reach, advantages he did 


not value very highly. His long legs often brought him over to our house 


around tea time, by way of places far from the direct route; for he had none of 


that timidity about distance which is bred in towns. The road, for him, lay 


across any forest or hillside as plainly as it did where it was marked with tele- 


graph posts and macadam. There, with a stick taller than the ordinary, and 
_ his yellow hair blowing in the breeze, he strode along at a level effortless pace. 


His expression was at once reserved and humorous, rather boyish indeed, as 
I recollect it. He smoked an antique clay pipe which he used to put into the 


red coals to restore. Later, when advised to smoke less, he divided a pipeful 


into two half, or four quarter pipefuls, reckoning to get what he called “‘the 


turn of the scale’’ in his favour. 


We were quiet spirits of a time that was quiet, saunterers in quest of a Holy 
Land where we might live and work after our own fashion—which is always 


the artist’s simple impossible dream. John Masefield, speaking at Steep 


when the Thomas Memorial was unveiled, referred to the “literature of escape” 
in this connection; but I have never been entirely convinced that industrial life 
is the positive condition, or that serious literature 1s based upon the tired business 
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man. Certainly the author regards his work as an essential of life, and not as a! 
laborious pastime. That bargain by which men are permitted to express only ' 
a fraction of themselves, giving the best hours of the day and the best years f 


one 


their lives in exchange for the right to exist, is precisely the one that every mie | 
repudiates. He does not do so in order to embark upon a prolonged summer * 
holiday; but to enlist under a more exacting employer, without prospects or pay. | 
How a poet can be employed still remains a problem that is unsolved. He may 
be as good a poet as he likes without arousing any attention; his distress and 
despair rather flatter the popular notion that men of genius find themselves 
where other men would be lost. The answer to the question is not 1n commer- | 
cial employment. Perhaps there is no answer to it; but I have a we | 
that learning in suffering what is taught in song might give place to a etter 
condition without greatly harming poetry. : 
Thomas had no illusions about the ‘‘trade book.” He put into the work | 
the best that he had to give, and laboured to please. He used to say that, as 
nobody ever read Colour Books, but left them on the drawing-room table, he 
could write as he liked. At times he averred he had no opinion at all, and had 
to “‘mug up” the material in the museum in order to get a view of the subject; 
the sort of thing which must have galled an original artist like him. But it 
was not all such hard going, and sometimes he found a subject in which he tookd 
a lively interest, never failing to be grateful for the opportunity afforded by 
any commission to earn his bread in an honourable way. As many men are 
glad enough to find employment without pining for the more hazardous occupa-_ 
tion of creative work, and begin and end in obscurity, we do not need to mourn” 
Thomas’s willingness to do what lay at hand. The practice gave him a kind 
-of expansion, valuable to a writer, and a wide range of reading. That his 
writing remained always a clear reflection of his mind shows that he did not 
descend to tricks of journalism, or lose, what is the essential of a fine writer, 
a sense of style. His characteristic tone was quiet, without strain or ornament. 
He said it was the only tone he had; but it was amply sufficient, and is in its” 
way unmatched for brief statement and for conveying his mood. His essays | 
are unlike the ordinary: they embody some of his interest in people as well as _ 
in nature; but with a perfection of balance and a beauty of phrase peculiar to 
him. In his poems he gets closer to a pure mood, shedding the detail which 
goes to make an essay an essay and not a poem. That, at least, is how I make 
it out, and I have the advantage of having several of his ideas for things he had | 
in mind described to me. One about a dragon hunt I have not found in his’ 
books, but may have missed it, my set not being complete. 
Many who were called ‘‘War Poets” are now only found in the anthologies | 
of that time; but, since his death, a good deal of writing has accumulated round 
the name of Edward Thomas, one who was the least conscious of any greatness 
or lasting fame. I account it a virtue in him that he took no stock of posterity, 
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_ living and working in perfect simplicity as his condition permitted. The 
character of his work is a quiet austerity, in keeping with his life. Where 
others had personal ambition, some scheme for gain or place, pride or authority, 
he was innocent of more than the simple impulsion of his art, impatient only 
_ of those tasks which the need to live and provide laid upon him. He desired 
_ above all things freedom to do his own work in his own way, as all artists do. 

I have been struck by the varying accounts of him by his friends. Often 
_ these suggest that I knew little of him after all, or that the same man can be a 

Separate and different person. One notes an acidity of judgment, another his 
_ melancholy; but, as it seems to me, the isolation of these parts of his character 
_ from the context gives them an emphasis greater than is necessary for a true 
picture of the man as he was in reality. They indicate a desire to look beyond 
the everyday facts for some deeper motive or permanent trait which will appear 
- more picturesque or striking. Nobody who knew Thomas would pretend 
_ that he was evenly patient, wise, or forbearing; for as well as being a poet he was 
- a man who had to live among other men. The spirit of friendship does not 
_ require such readjustments, even should it turn out that one’s friend is found to 
be greater than the ordinary. This is rather a literary trick of viewing the poet 


_ asa theme instead of as a man, being too acutely critical and realistic, to serve 


: a theory or an attitude. 
For myself, I have to remember that we were young together; that we were 
both in our separate ways undergoing difficult times, which, if they give rise to 


_ impatience, also serve to draw men together for companionship and sympathy. 


_ Our association was of a simple kind; our conversation, interesting as it was to 
us, not all fine-spun prose. 

I remember Thomas for his active sense of friendship and his quiet way of 
talking. Like many good talkers, he was at his best with a single chosen 
_ companion; for the presence of a third party tends to distract and disturb, to 
- introduce a foreign element of criticism or banter, in which the spirit of the best 
~ conversation evaporates. This was especially true where Thomas was con- 
cerned, and it accounts for the ironic reserve which some noticed in him when 
in a mixed company. His attitude then was that of an observer, unwilling to 
venture an opinion where there were already too many. Shy as he was, he did 
not suffer fools gladly, nor permit any personal liberty against himself. The 
defects, distinct as they were, did not obscure those rich qualities which were 
at the roots of all that he achieved in his short and laborious life. 

It is strange to reflect that of all those who were his literary contemporaries, 
few survive by virtue of their work to-day. The most confident of their powers, 
surest of their knowledge of how to handle the world and make a career, are 
already obscure or forgotten. There is, it would appear, some real justification 
for the natural reserve of artists who believe that they must attend to the perfect- 
ing of their talents rather than to the employment of them in any cause not 
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strictly along their line of march. For, to succeed in art, they must succeed a 
artists, since nothing else will sufficiently compensate for the loss of thei 
birthright as original creators. j iy 
Imbued with these ideas, I used to think that Thomas was too carelessly 
attached to what he called his ‘‘trade of writing,” until I observed that he was — 
less theoretic and more practical in his devotion, insisting always upon getting — 
the utmost out of himself. If he went in search of work, it was because he had 
no choice, not because he needed any spur to write. He would then don his 
bowler hat, and attend to the business of looking the part for fixing up a book. 
It was always with great relief that he returned to the country after having _ 
appeared among the men of his craft, and seen what was going on in Fleet Street. _ 
Sometimes the result was that he undertook to write so many thousands of 
words upon some theme about which he had not by any means all that to say, — 
books having to be value for money, judged by their thickness, not by their 
unity as works of art. He thought the Richard Jefferies too long by a third, and, — 
reading it lately, I wondered how he could have written so much on the subject. 
of Maeterlinck, whose work he had no love for. In the same spirit Thomas 
produced a body of critical writing for newspapers and reviews, writing being 
his trade and livelihood. He fretted against conditions completely at variance 
with his own sense of what was worth doing, while at the same time keeping 
meticulously to his bargain, however irksome it might be. _ | 
I used to consider him rather fortunate than otherwise in this employment — 
for his pen. At least he had the opportunity and the capacity; and such time 
that was left was his own. He was able to bridge the gap between himself — 
and the public, as not so many can, and to earn a firm place for himself with 
editors and publishers. It was a period during which many attempts at 
establishing new journals were made. Usually they were short-lived for one 
reason or another, the general indifference of the public being the chief one; 
and authors often gave their services in the cause. The general decay of the - 
literary journal to-day may, perhaps, be taken as the final judgment upon such 
gallant ventures. . 
It happened that I was able to introduce some of Thomas’s early poems into — 
one of these new magazines at a time when his pseudonym carried no weight 
with the regular run of editors. They were, unfortunately, found to possess 
little judgment when an old hand with a new name produced a packet of verse. — 
It might be unfair to dispute their attitude towards familiar names, since men of — 
repute deserve to be given a place on the strength of their work. What I do | 
find odd is that those who should be able to judge with decision are capable of . 
excluding material which is so palpably done by a practised hand, and is neither — 
obscure nor difficult. The problem always present in the case of poetry is 
this one: the doors are shut against it, or there is no door by which it may enter — 
and be seen. Poetry is in a worse condition than other forms of art; it has to 
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depend upon a kind of back-stairs method of progression before it has the — 
least chance of being read by the general public, and must, therefore, tend more — 
and more to lose its old freedom and vitality as an expression of all sorts and 
conditions of men. The present tendency to shift from point to point the 
manner and matter of poetry, to make it less magical in itself, and more a 
subject of professional knowledge and technical experiment, leaves us with no ~ 
standard upon which we may depend with any confidence. As a result, there 
is a great deal of pretension in poetic form, and little that is authentic poetry — 
simply as such. We substitute, that is to say, one gift for another. This | 
might not be worth so many words, except that in the minds of many people, — 
a new mode automatically consigns older ones to oblivion. The new may — 
to-morrow prove to be a mere fancy, born of abnormal conditions, a kind of 
glorified journalism; but the taste for novelty and excitement will always make 
occasion to express some attractive patch of eternity. 7 
A good many of Edward Thomas’s contemporaries derived their literary 
impulse from books at second hand: his more realistic temperament took him 
out-of-doors, where an intense and meticulous curiosity about nature could 
operate. His background was, therefore, absolutely substantial and sound; — 
his knowledge those things he had learned for himself. Delicate and evasive — 
as much of his work is, the basis is ever the strength of his natural feeling for 
nature in the open air. The prose style which he developed was less the result — 
of purely literary friendships than of his capacity to express his own mind — 
independently. At first derivative, it grew to be flexible and exacting, from a 
habit he had acquired of thinking as a naturalist does of facts, and of valuing the 
truth for its own sake. Upon our early walks, we used to compare our different — 
ways of looking at nature; the one literary (translating things seen into words) 
and the other artistic (looking for form and colour). I teased him about trying 
to fit Keats into what he saw, and he me for finding a sentiment where I ought 
to consider shapes. There was a little in both of these suggestions; but we 
probably learned something from each other even while we joked. A mere 
dabbler in literature myself, I have always been grateful to Thomas for his 
consideration when he might so easily have scored off me. To my first little 
book of verse he had been kind before we met, and in many ways he was helpful 
and encouraging. His criticism of poetry, of which he did a good deal at that 
time, was shrewdly balanced. For pretension of any kind, or for that peculiar 
obtuseness often revealed in minor verse, he had no good word to say; but any 
modest talent might be sure of some praise at his hands. He was the first to 
write enthusiastically of the early poems of W. H. Davies, for example. He 
also welcomed the author of the Bettesworth books, whose passion for the facts 
about rural life and crafts was in a line with his own. W.H. Hudson held to 
the end a very high place in his affections, as the correspondence with him am ly 
shows. When he turned poet himself, there was no ody quite like the critic 
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or the friend he had been, to say a bold word on his behalf, although many poets 
were flourishing in the poetry shop. Sadly as he felt this neglect, he did not 
“have too long to wait before his work began to make itself known. At least 
‘it is fair to remember that he was not palpably sweet, nor did he indulge in any 
boosting of his wares. The poems demand some quality of mind, too, for 
their appreciation, being rather reticent in their expression and delicate in their 
“rhyming. 


I have said before that Thomas did not suddenly become a poet. He did, 
it is true, get an encouraging impetus from Robert Frost; but anyone who has 
“read his best prose work will understand that the capacity to create a mood by 
‘the play of his mind with words was already there, and that he was at the point 
“at which the change from prose to verse was simple and natural. This might 
_easily have been made aside from the dislocation of the war. At any rate, the 
assumption that his new-found freedom from literary task-masters had the power 
to create something out of nothing is quite unjustified. His sword was never 
at any time so keen a weapon as his pen, which had a mission too humane to be 
“sharpened except in the cause of beauty. There is nothing of what he wrote 
that does not rather rebuke false patriotism and strident politics, and all those 
things of which he was an innocent victim. 


When we had removed into William Blake’s country, Thomas used to come 
over by way of Chichester, where I often met him for the pleasure of walking 
-home in his company. And he would spend a day or two with us, slipping out 

in the early hours into the water-meadows, and idling on the beach. He was 
one of those strong swimmers who disappeared over the horizon while we only 
“swam in home waters. His way with children was natural and without any 
condescension. ‘Their interests were his own for the time being; so that they 
regarded him, and regard him still, as their special friend. I have told how he 
got my small son to sing to him, exchanging his own songs with complete 
“gravity; and it is recorded that he fished all day in a pond which had no fish in it, 
‘to please another lad. A tale was always to be had for the asking, and I well 
‘remember his high-pitched laugh of delight when any fun was going, which 
there often was. From him, Thomas’s own children got their knowledge of 
bird life and wild flowers in their own woods and fields. He liked children 
to be themselves, without too much politeness or correction. Their home was 
on simple lines, where everybody was free to develop without undue restriction. 
I do not think he had any set theory about education; for he suspected theories 
of any kind, judging men and women by what they could do. His range of 
friends was such that it would have been hard to reconcile them together. So 
large a sympathy must be rare in any man; but with him it was perfectly easy 
and natural to be that person, who, without sacrificing his individuality, is the 
friend and confidant of each in turn. Nobody was less jealous or exclusive 
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than he, and any turn he could do, he did without hesitation. The more worldly © 
idea of reserving the best for himself had no meaning for him. If I were going 
to London to look up a few people, Thomas generally had somebody to suggest — 
as a useful person; and we planned to do work in which the text would be his — 
and the pictures mine. A Book of Houses was one of these schemes; but we 
could not find a publisher for it. Instead, I printed his first book of poems — 
from plates, which, indifferent as it is as a bit of printing, is now a rare first 
edition. Since then I have printed The Friend of the Blackbird, as a work more 
in keeping with my regard for him as a writer and a friend. | 
The onset of the war threw us all into confusion. It seemed that there was 
nothing left for us to do, and nowhere to go. I had been upon a visit to Vivian 
Locke Ellis, and went immediately to see Thomas, going the old way byt 
Chichester. Traffic was little at that hour save for one solitary car bearing a__ 
coffin draped with a Union Jack, a vivid reminder that war was taking toll of 
men. I found Helen at home, expecting Edward, who came in later, tired and — 
worried, from London, where all the talk was of the war. Next day, however, — 
he walked part of the way with me, glad to get into the fresh air again. We 
parted on a small bridge beneath which a milky stream ran, he to return, and — 
I to go on, both equally in doubt about what change might be made in our lives — 
by the tide of war. He was as yet undecided whether to join up or not, and — 
was resentful of the people who cheerfully consigned young men to the trenches, © 
and of the glib patriotism of the newspapers. Our work swept away, we had © 
still to discover some tolerable alternative under these unfamiliar conditions 
thus suddenly brought about. But when next I saw Thomas, he was in the © 
uniform of a private, solemnly ready at any moment to salute his superior 
officers, who were often very young second lieutenants fresh from the O.T.C. 
He told me he had turned schoolmaster, teaching map-reading, and that he 
liked the life more than he had thought he might. Early-rising was his habit, 
so that he had more time on his hands than before. The army boots he found 
strong and comfortable; but no mackintosh would keep out the wet. It was 
while in training that he explored a bit of country familiar to me in earlier years. ) 


He celebrated it in several poems. 

We were to see Thomas only once more, when he and Helen came together 
before he went to the front. The same fear was in all our minds that day. It 
seemed too much like a last farewell, though we talked in the old vein, of our 
work and the children, until they turned into the field path out of sight, like a ) 

| 
| 
| 


pair of lovers. 


As I turn the pages of Last Poems, I seem to find farewells very often there; 
but who they are for is not clear, and need not be clear. We had no liking for 
oe of any kind between ourselves, and a long level friendship leaves little 
to be said that might not be said of any similar spell of uneventful laborious 
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years. We may regret that the world was not kinder than it was to Edward 
Thomas; we may feel that he had more for us than he had the opportunity to 
give; that here was a life thrown away just when a great talent was at its brightest. 
Yet this man did fulfil himself to the utmost, not only as a poet and writer of 
delicate prose, but as a stout character and unequalled friend. The events of 
his life are his books, done in solitude, and in those we must look to find himself 
as he would wish to be found. After many years, those who knew him remem- 
ber him as a young man, while they are old and altered. These are indeed no 
times for men like him to be living in. His time has gone along with the 
sweetness which he drew from it; and in his work we savour it again. 


Design for title of “To the Memory of Edward Thomas”, by James Guthrie 
(Pear Tree Press) 
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WELSH DRAMA TO-DAY 
J. ELLIS WILLIAMS 


HE literary life of Wales suffers from what Pharaoh would call minor 

plagues. You know the kind I mean. R. Williams-Parry started writin 

his incomparable sonnets. And immediately there descended upon us 
an army of sonneteers who wrote fourteen-lined stanzas of an extensive and — 
peculiar pattern. Then Wil Ifan was given a chair for a fine piece of vers Libre. 
And thereupon every budding poet who found it difficult to get a word to rhyme ~ 
with Jedd began to spin the stuff by the fathom (and incidentally acquired for 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Shuffle off these mortal coils!”” a newer and a deeper significance). 
At the moment, the craze is for ‘“‘comic’”’ verse. Several of these songs would 
make a hyena laugh. A hyena, I am told, laughs at everything. | 


These plagues, like Pharaoh’s, are severe while they last. But fortunately 
they don’t last long. Take the playwriting plague, for example. 


It is only a few years since a friend and I went for a day’s fishing. To be 
exact, it was he who wielded the rod. Mine was the more prosaic task 0} 
carrying the basket and the worms. I need not have taken the basket, but the 
tin of worms was soon emptied, and I| had to reconnoitre for supplies. Ther 
was a small boulder not far away which looked a likely sanctuary for worms, — 
4 it Ms too heavy for me to shift by my own exertions. I called to my friend 
or help. | a 


‘For God’s sake,” he entreated, ‘‘leave it alone! There may be anothe 
Welsh dramatist lurking underneath it.” 


It was only too true. For the time was 1930, and every Welshman who 
could afford a penny for a pencil was then busy writing a play. 


Nine years ago, that was. And now I read that the Swansea Welsh Players 
are forced to perform translations because of the sad and utter dearth of original 
Welsh plays. In fact, companies all over Wales looking for new plays are to-day 
turning every stone to findone. Well, well! J 


* * * * * 


Why this dearth? Is it a case of hope deferred making the heart sick? — 
Every year, with monotonous regularity, the National Eisteddfod prize for 4 
new Welsh play is being withheld. There is much to be said, certainly, for 
maintaining a high standard. But it can be overdone. I am not blaming the | 
adjudicators, for I withheld the prize myself when I was judge. The fault lies 
with the Eisteddfod procedure, which rules that the adjudicator must withhold — 
the prize in cases of insufficient merit. ae | 
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__ I should like to see an Eisteddfod Committee try out a new experiment. Let 
them instruct the judge to pick the best play submitted, even if it does not come 
up to the required standard. Hand the manuscript, just as it is, to the Swansea 
Welsh Players. Ask D. T. Davies, Mrs. Mary Lewis, and Clydach Thomas 
to produce the play during the Swansea Welsh Drama Week the following 
March. Give them carte blanche to cut, alter, and amend. Then invite the 
author to see a production of the revised play. Give him a small cash prize 
to cover his expenses. It would be a far, far better thing to do than to withhold 
the prize. 

The Denbigh Committee of this year’s National Eisteddfod rather pride 

themselves on the fact that they are offering a £100 prize for a new Welsh 
comedy. ‘‘A wonderful opportunity for Welsh dramatists,” said one eistedd- 
fodwr to me the other day. Iam afraid the offer leaves me cold. I admire the 
business acumen of the publishing-firm who are the donors of the prize and will 
become the owners of the copyrights in the play. But I really cannot see 
anything else in it that is so very admirable. The prize offered for a serious 
play is £30. This does not mean, as one might assume at first glance, that the 
National Eisteddfod of Wales considers writing a comedy to be so much more 
important than writing a serious play. All it means is that a comedy is a far 
better business proposition for a publishing-firm. The firm who offer the £100 
for the comedy do not offer the £30 for the serious play. 
_ There is also a prize of £10 offered for a textbook on producing, staging, and 
acting plays. A similar prize was offered some time ago at another eisteddfod 
for a similar textbook on the writing of plays. It attracted no competitor, and 
I shall be surprised if anybody competes again this year. Writers and producers 
have such a rich choice of English books that I cannot see any real need for a 
Welsh textbook couched in terms so general. What we do need is a book on 
the specialized use of an arras stage. Welsh village companies stick to kitchen- 
comedies simply because they cannot afford more expensive settings. ‘‘We 
know where we are with a kitchen,” they tell me, ‘“‘but we cannot afford to 
produce plays requiring two or more sets.” 

In my latest play, Chwalu’r Nyth, I have tried to meet this difficulty by 
illustrating how easy it is, using a curtain stage, to change scenes without 
changing the set. Act I takes place in a garden, Act II in an indoor room, and 
Act III in front of a house. The same set serves for the three scenes, and need 
not be changed between acts. I suggest that the next National Eisteddfod 
Committee offer a prize for a series of ten or more scenes which can be put in 
one setting, using an arras stage. Curtains are so cheap, and are so easily 
adaptable to any size of stage, that such a textbook would be of real value to 
village companies with a small stage and little money. 

* * * * * 
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And now let us turn to the acting of plays. Whatever our views about 
writing, I think we can all agree that the standard of the acting seen at 
National Eisteddfod improves year by year. We used to lament the scar 
of good producers. There is need to mourn no longer. Production hz 
improved tremendously during the last ten years. 


I feel, however, that the time has come to divorce the Drama and the : 
Eisteddfod. National Eisteddfod week—the first week in August—definitely 
is not the best time of year to stage a national drama contest. Many of the: 
places where the Eisteddfod is held have no suitable theatres to stage such an | 
event. The halls are very often too small, and are seldom properly ventilated. 
As a result, the audience suffers agonies from the heat, and the actors have to 
do miracles on ill-equipped and wholly inadequate stages. Caernarvon had - 
to build a large wooden hut to accommodate the contest, and the rumble o 
trains passing within a few yards of the place spoilt the afternoon performances. 
Wrexham had to stage the contest in a hall five miles away. Fishguard had 
to make do in a pokey little cinema, Machynlleth in a tiny town hall that couldn’t 
possibly cope with the Eisteddfod multitude. 


We shall never get the best of Welsh acting unless we supply the best of 
facilities. Time and place demand a divorce. I suggest a week’s festival 
during Easter at a centre like Aberystwyth, where they have a commodious 
stage and an excellent pavilion. At that time of year, it is not too hot to act, not 
too cold to keep visitors away. Mornings could be spent in lectures and 
demonstrations, afternoons in debates and discussions, and the evenings devoted 
to the competitions proper. We all complain that the National Eisteddfod 
is far too cumbersome as it is. It would do good to both the Drama and the 
Eisteddfod to part. The new Archdruid at the Bridgend Eisteddfod would do 
well to pronounce the valedictory: “‘We’re sorry to lose you, but we think you’ 
ought to go.” 


These random reflections are not intended to be a detailed survey of Welsh. 
Drama To-day, and I must apologize if they are as full of I’s as a Godfrey Winn 
article. (Gentle reader, be not dismayed. I hate lap-dogs, and seldom put 
my head in my white-haired mother’s lap. You'll escape that, anyway.) | 


Much ink has been spilt (an article on Welsh Drama is incomplete without 
at least one cliché) in discussing the relative value of competitions and festivals. 
Some writers wax very wrath, and pour scorn and contumely on competitions. 
Strangely enough, it is seldom that these bitter critics refuse an engagement to 
act as judges in the a ee they revile, and I greatly fear that their 
opposition is academic. Personally, I have never had much sympathy with 
these diatribes. After all, the committees organizing the competitions are: 


= 
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quite honest about their objects. They say bluntly that the chief aim is to 
augment the funds of some local charity, and that whatever cultural benefit 
ensues is a casual by-product. It is as legitimate a way of raising funds as any 
other. The only possible criticism is that some committees, in order to save 
a pound or two in adjudicators’ fees, engage judges for their cheapness. It is 
true that at one time the only necessary qualification was to have a Rev. before 
one’s name or a degree after it. A science degree sufficed at a pinch, or even 
an M.R.S.T., which teachers can buy outright for three guineas. The resulting 
mess that some of these judges made of the competitions soon brought a change 
of policy, and most committees nowadays do make a serious effort to get 
competent judges. 

_ Itis to be regretted that there are so few drama festivals in Wales. Swansea, 
it is true, have done great pioneer work with their annual Welsh week at the 
Grand Theatre. It is a pity that they have had to stage so many translations. 
When he reads this, I know T. J. Williams-Hughes will scribble me one of his. 
pencilled notes to say it’s our own fault for not writing more plays. But Swansea 
are not wholly blameless. Their festival comes at the end of the season. Those 
of us who write plays make an effort to get our work on the market by the 
beginning of winter. Swansea insist on mew plays, but it is too much to ask of an 
author to keep his play off the market so that they can have first cut atit. I think 
Swansea would find it less difficult to get new plays if they could arrange their 
festival during an October week. 


* * * * * 


_ Why has so little been written of the excellent work done for Welsh drama 
by the Women’s Institutes? I listened to fourteen companies at the Denbigh- 
shire festival this year, and marvelled at the great work done by them. The 
sad part is that of the fourteen competitors only three companies performed 
Welsh plays. Not because they preferred to do English plays, but because 
there is an utter drought of new Welsh plays for all-women casts. I am glad 
that the Bridgend National Eisteddfod is trying to remedy matters by offering 
a special prize for female plays. We must not let our village institutes slip out 
of the Welsh Drama movement for lack of suitable plays. , 


* * * * * 


_ These notes would be incomplete without a tribute to the work done by 
Haydn Davies in Glamorgan, and Cynan in Anglesey. Rather odd, isn’t it, 
that the two should be so far apart, extreme north and extreme south? It is 
too soon, as yet, to reap the harvest of their sowing. What one 1s apt to forget 
is that the pupils they now teach will in time themselves become teachers. 
Twelve years ago, the late Silyn Roberts (a gay and gallant adventurer in adult 
education) persuaded me to establish at Blaenau Ffestiniog the first W.E.A, 
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evening class in drama. The class met regularly every week for seven winters. 
To-day, some of these pupils have their own little drama companies, and are: 
now putting into practice the precepts I tried to teach them then. It’sa grand i 
feeling to see the torch pass on. Haydn and Cynan are doing the same kind | 
of thing on a much larger scale, and are piling up a debt of gratitude which | 
we shall find it difficult to repay. (By the way, can’t somebody suggest to the: 
Welsh University, which is so fond of conferring degrees on foreigners, that! 
it would be a very appropriate gesture to confer a degree on these two workers? 
There’s Gwynfor, too, who did such a lot for Welsh acting at the time of its | 
greatest need.) 4 


And now, in conclusion, to the most courageous experiment of all. Lord 
Howard de Walden, in the letter I quoted from in my last article, described 
himself as the godfather of Welsh drama. Never was infant blessed with so_ 
generous a godfather, and his latest gift promises to be the best yet. 


At Plas Newydd, Llangollen, there is at this moment a group of Welsh men 
and women being taught how to act by a professional coach, Miss Meriel 
Williams, who sacrified a West End career to take charge of the Welsh National 
Theatre. These men and women have already been at Llangollen for several 
months. Their training completed, Miss Williams intends taking them on a 
tour of North and South Wales. They will produce original Welsh plays, 
Welsh translations of the classics, and English plays of Welsh life. 7 


The last tour of the Welsh National Theatre players—a conglomerate crow< 
of unequal actors brought together in too great a hurry by her predecessor— 
h 


was a financial and artistic flop. Village companies who went to see the 
performances returned from them disgusted, disillusioned, and disheartened. 
When Meriel told me that she was planning a second tour, I scoffed. But 
when she elaborated on her plans, I remained to pray . . . that her indomitable’ 
courage would meet with its just reward. She held over three hundred 
auditions, retained the fifteen who showed most promise, is now giving these 
enunciation, and is putting into the work all that she is capable of. 


It will be a sad thing for Welsh drama if this—the only zational effort being 
made—proves another flop. - 


players a nine months’ intensive course in stage acting and deportment _ 


1 sel Neill 


a 
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LOVE SONG OF THE GOLD CRESTS 
ROY SAUNDERS | 


ibe dark line of fir trees crowning the hill above the town stood out in 
_ & resolute array against the winds that swept along the vale of Teifi. Like 
. some watchtower of old, the hill rose steeply from the houses crowned 
by its battlement of conifers. 


__ To most of the townspeople it meant nothing, but there was one for whom 
‘the wood enclosed great treasures, great secrets. At all times of the year 
it was a paradise he could fly to, a place where his empty life took on a fuller 
meaning. As a child he had passed truant hours there. Later on, when no 
job had turned up, his sense of hopelessness drove him often to its sanctuary, 


- One cold, fresh morning towards the end of spring he crossed the little 
station and began the ascent.. Immediately the keen wind came to meet him, 
fanning his overriding love of nature and the wild. A deep-throated croak 
from the heavy sky brought about a sudden change in his appearance. His 
‘eyes shot skywards to where five dark specks were gliding and diving before 
the wind. He smiled with satisfaction. There had been four young ravens 
‘but one had tumbled from the nest leaving three, and now, with their aged 
parents, the five were returning from some foraging expedition. A female 
kestrel hawk shot into sight; its strange hesitant flight and disinclination to 
leave the scene told clearly of a nest in the quarry. Far away a great bird on 
motionless wings drifted against the grey sky. It was the rare fork-tailed kite. 
‘There were only three nests in all Britain, and with pride he knew they were 
all in his corner of Wales. 

_ The life of the pine wood was his interest this morning, to be lost once 
again in the deep five-acre blanket of sombre trees, to tread on the soft, warm 
needles, and breathe again the resin-scented air. 

The vale of Teifi had long since received its bird migrants, and even the 
mystic crooning purr of the nightjar had become a commonplace note as the 
warm nights of early summer approached. Several pairs of woodpigeons 
were already on their second clutch of eggs, and they rose, thrashing the 
branches with strong wings, at his approach. Silently he stepped over the 
fallen twigs, scanning them as he went. There were many dreys of the red 
squirrel, some old and disused ; others had their litters of bright-eyed babies. 
Overhead a pair of long-tailed tits seemed to dance through the pattern of 
twigs, and two mouse-like tree creepers climbed in spirals up the fir trunks, 
cheeping and picking with long beaks as they climbed, supported by their 
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Short, stiff tails. A nut-hatch flew between the branches, dashing and hand- 
some with his chestnut-pink breast and slaty-blue back, and he too hung on 
the bark, picking and climbing with ease and grace. 


For over an hour he sat watching and listening. A dog fox had passed 
close to him, and all the time a tiny wood mouse, squirrel colour with white 
breast and clean pink feet and tail, had been scouring the brambles beside 
him. On two occasions it flashed out of sight, first when the shadow of a 
hawk passed over the undergrowth, though shadows of crows and pigeons 
_ meant nothing, and again when there came a strong smell, musty and horrible, 
‘to the watcher. The woodmouse got it too, and disappeared. Then over 
_ the dead leaves danced the fiery-eyed fury of the woods, a little weasel, twittering 
_ with rage at the vanished mouse and the strange presence of something else. 
_ All the time the man remained still. 


_ At last came the notes for which he had been waiting, inaudible to an 
_ ordinary listener above the cooing of pigeons, the pinking of finches, and the 
_ song of blackbirds, with the continual piping serenade of coal-tits in different 
parts of the wood. 


_ He had heard the tiny chirpings of goldcrests. He loved to watch those 
- tiny mites whose lives are linked so closely with the pine tops. Their presence 
in spring and summer gave the firs a real fascination. For him, the wood 
_ without the goldcrests resembled a home without its children, but now the 
' twitterings that were an essential compliment to the character of his home 
_ had arrived. | 

__ Fluttering on tiny wings, they climbed about the cones and shoots. He 
_ knew they were the same birds that had reared their twelve babies the previous 
_ year from eggs that could go into any fountain pen cap, in the mossy nest 
_ suspended underneath a swaying branch. The smallest birds in Europe, yet 
-in the autumn they had left for Africa, and now the little feathered things 
were back, and he was happy at their safe return. 

_ He watched and watched, until finally came the music he loved more than 
any other bird song, the love call of the golden crested wren. Tremulous 
_and vibrant, it poured sweetly through the pine trees like trilling on a muted 
violin, and then, as suddenly as it started, it died away. 


_ Later he returned to his fellow men, but in his heart he still carried the 
_ happiness of his tiny feathered guests from Africa. 
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SHONI IN SHAFTESBURY AVENUE _ 


JACK JONES 


HONI, as the South Wales miner is affectionately—and otherwise 

known, has left the West End of London, where, had he drawn it mild, — 

he might have been to this day. Anyway, he lasted longer than his brothers _ 
Dai and Will, who only appeared three times with an amateur company in a 
little theatre tucked away behind Drury Lane Theatre. But Shoni ap eared — 
53 times in succession in a theatre which is the pride of London’s “Theatre _ 
Street,” a theatre whose traditions and glories are, perhaps, more than Shoni- 
can appreciate as he should. 


_ The management who, greatly daring, presented Shoni at their theatre in~ 
Shaftesbury Avenue, lost money on him. Yet they are proud of him for the 
fight he put up for their money. And so I am proud of him. I shall never 
forget the way he faced the brilliant and fashionable first night audience the — 
last night of May, 1939. Contributors to the Wetsu Review and its Editor — 
were amongst those present, applauding like ten men ... but what am I talking 
about, anyway? 

Briefly it is this. My play, Rhondda Roundabout, has finished its run of 53 
performances at the Globe Theatre, London. On Saturday, July 15, it went 
down fighting. The public was impressed, but not to the point of support. — 
Despite the excellent notices received, the play went the way of many other 
gallant failures. But is it, when all’s said and done, a failure? Are the most 
disappointing box-office returns conclusive? | 


No, they are far from being conclusive. The indifference that killed the 
body of the play will never stop the march of its spirit, that rich, regional 
spirit which the moribund metropolitan theatre stands so badly in need of. 
Personally, and whilst not a penny the richer for the run of the pay, I feel 
that it has been an experiment which has justified itself in almost every respect. 
It has taught me quite a lot, and it has enabled the management responsible 
for its presentation to estimate the width of the gulf between what the London 
theatre is dying of and what it is dying for. Then it has illuminated for those 


of the public who witnessed it a tract of life they were previously so much in | 
the dark about. | 


Sometimes playwrights, when their plays go under earlier than they think | 
they should, blame the public. I don’t feel that I can, for it has had almost as 
much public support as I expected. For if I am to live up to the keynote of the 
play, which is sincerity, then I must admit that the play, good as it is, is far 
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_ from being perfect even of its kind. Certain of the critics’ reservations with 
_ tegard to it arose from its construction, which I now realise is faulty, though 
_ this does not account for its commercial failure, for plays whose structure do 
_ hot bear comparison with mine are amongst the ‘‘smash-hits” now running 
in London. Yet that fact in nowise betters the construction of my play. 
_ What I have gathered from this experience is that in future I must ‘‘build” 
~ more carefully what has up to now been “‘thrown-up” in rather a hurry. 


There are also minor weaknesses of characterisation that affect the balance 
_ of the play which ends, I fear rather lamely, and with the character around 
_ which the play is built, namely Shoni, off-stage in the tap-room of a pub par- 
_ taking of a bookmaker’s hospitality. These are minor weaknesses, but weak- 
_ nesses nevertheless, and it behoves me, as a promising old playwright to 
' recognise them as such, for I have little time in which to fondly cherish or try 
_ to defend them. 


__ Now, after having admitted so much, I think I can go on to deal with other 
_ factors which have operated disastrously on the play’s prospects. Firstly, 
_ there is the public, from the money-bagged to the moneyless. When a play 
_ dealing with the life of the working-class fails, the cry which almost invariably 
_ goes up is one to the effect that it has failed owing to the boycotting of it by 
_ the money-bagged, without whose presence in the stalls and dress circle no 
_ West End theatre can keep going. Well, so far as my play was concerned, 
_ this was far from being the case, for the stalls and dress circle were, if anything, 

better patronised than the cheaper parts of the house were. 


In this case the old saying about the poor helping the poor was falsified. 
_ The appeal for support for the play made by an ex-Cabinet minister to the 
_ working-class generally was made in vain, and the gallery and pit were less 
than half-full most evenings. Had the gallery and pit been patronised as this 
enthusiastic Labour leader thought they should be, then the play would have 
_ been kept going until the autumn, by which time it would be established with 
performances running into three figures to recommend it, for with the average 
playgoer nothing succeeds like success, and plays which have scored centuries 
are automatically elevated to a place amongst the things which simply must 

_ be seen. . 
This raises the problem of what is, I think, called “‘working-class art,” and 
I want to discuss the problem without resentment or any sense of grievance. 
Can it be developed in the commercial theatre? I think it can, provided it 
steers clear of propaganda of a partisan nature. Those whom we sometimes 
- contemptuously refer to as the ‘‘money-bagged stiff-shirted will, I think, 
support dramatisations of the lower levels of life—providing they live. But 
will the working-class support dramatisations of their own life? I very much 
doubt it; ‘‘No! no realism for us,” is what the working-class implies by its 
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almost complete absence from places where anything of a realistic nature is 
being presented, and by its crowding of places where plays and pictures devoid — 
of social significance can be seen. 


Facts which cannot lie are bearers of blame, which in this connection they __ 
lay across the shoulders of the working-class. Life in terms of art and art in 
terms of life, this life and that life, the upper-class seeking escape in reality, 
the working-class seeking escape from reality, and unanswered questions 
coming forward along the march of time. What is art? What is working- 
class art? boss-class art? pure art? Is there any such thing as art? 


Anyway, those are a few of the questions which come out of the chaos of — 
to-day to confront those who seek the reasons for the failure of plays proletarian _ 
and the success of plays not of the proletariat. What little I can say here about _ 
the numerous questions which arise from a more or less negligible theatrical _ 
incident might make a passable preface for a book on the subject, a vast, — 
indefinable subject which is beyond my capacity. I should be happy if only 
I could open it up so that others could deal with it more or less adequately. 

So perhaps the experience of having my play of mining life presented in the 
West End of London may prove a key which will open it up. The “‘intelli- 
gentsia,”” which with its mouth seeks to lay waste systems, ideologies, and 
creeds, may tackle this vast subject with more enthusiasm than they supported _ 
my play. For that no one can blame them, for the sympathy of the intelli- 
gentsia for the working-class and its expression in terms ey art was never 
meant to be translated into active support. After demolition the intelligentsia — 
stop short at explanation. If, and when, they do patronise a play jealial 
with the life of the working-class it is on the strength of a complimentary 
ticket accepted as condescendingly as they accept.free copies of books written | 
by working-class authors. Pity the poor intelligentsia in the world of to-day, 
between the devil of capitalism and the deep sea of the proletariat. They 
neither toil nor spin in the city or a mine, but live marooned on the Isle of © 
Captious Criticism, bleating shy-making comments on the world whose life — 
they cannot share. nl 

Perhaps the weakness of the working-class in the realm of art and its con- 
fusion in art arises from the gratuitous distinctions it accepts from the intelli- 
gentsia. In mining valleys miners in their amateur dramatic societies perform 
not only ‘‘escapist” high society plays, but also highbrow plays which have 
received the blessing of the intelligentsia, such plays as Murder in the Cathedral 
and J Have Been Here Before. 


What has all this to do with the play of mine which recently died in London? 
Well, it is my ve of going the lsnest way round in search of reasons for — 
lack of support. Perhaps the least said now the better. In the growing inter- 
est in matters Welsh the play has at least made a footing which other and 
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_ more experienced Anglo-Welsh playwrights should be able to take advantage 
_ of, and when they do, I hope they will fall into the hands of as courageous and 
_ enterprising a management as I was associated with so happily, and that the 
_ Support will be forthcoming before the play begins to sag for want of it. 


__ What an experience it has been! I would not have missed it for anything. 
_ Meetings with great actors, Welsh-Americans over on a visit being surprised 
_to find the name RHONDDA boldly displayed over the entrance to a West 
_ End theatre, and even more surprised to find such a homely name as ‘“‘ Jack 
_ Jones” in lights on Shaftesbury Avenue. Nights when, during the intervals, 
_ talk in Welsh echoed along the corridors of the Globe Theatre, are now among 
_ my unforgettable memories. As the result of this experience I am richer in 
_memories than ever I, dreamt of being. 


_ For there are riches which are incorruptible, and I have salvaged an abund- 
ance of such out of this experience. Meetings resulting in new friendships 
~ with such Welsh men of the theatre as Emlyn Williams and Ivor Novello, 
_ meetings with old friends I have not seen for years, friends drawn from all 
_ parts of Britain and abroad to the little bit of Wales which Shoni was creating 
_ out of the stones of Shaftesbury Avenue. For the first time in its long and 
_ historic career the Globe Theatre shone with the beauty of homeliness. From 
_ the stage a miner in his pit-clothes, his walking-out clothes, and his “‘bit o’ 
_ best,”’ walked right into the heart of audiences who will never forget him. 


_ The spirit of Shoni will linger in Shaftesbury Avenue long after Mervyn 
_ Johns, who played the part, has departed to play elsewhere. For Shoni’s 
_ spirit is the undying spirit of the miners of South Wales, and once that spirit 
_ is sown anywhere there is no getting rid of it. It will remain there in the 
_ West End preparing the ground for those playwrights whose work will follow 
mine into London. Artistically Wales is on the upgrade, of that there can 
be no doubt. The younger school of Anglo-Welsh writers should be able to 
_ consolidate the position for Wales which Emlyn Williams won almost single- 
handed. His comedy of social significance, The Corn is Green, was the first 
_ major effort to establish Wales in the world of the theatre, and I am consoled 
_ for the comparative failure of my play by the outstanding success of his. I 
have heard people presuming to doubt Emlyn Williams’ sincere attachment 
_ to the land of his fathers, but they would not do so if they knew, as I know, of 
what he has done for his country and fellow-countrymen. It was mainly his 

recommendation of my play that led to its production in the West End. He 
will, if only people refrain from bothering him for help as I bothered him, 

some day write the play of Wales. He has my best wishes, with a promise 

never to bother him again for help. Why should a man with his head full of 

plays be bothered to read and recommend the plays of other people, anyway? 
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What can I say in conclusion, at the end of this most glorious — 
I can express the hope that the next Welsh playwright who manages to ““make” 
the West End will be more loyally supported by the now enormous London | 
Welsh population than I was. For whilst it is true that certain London-Welsh — 
chapels organised parties to attend my play, it is also true to say that the per- 
centage of London-Welsh who came was as nothing to that which came not. | 
So many were coming “‘next week,” as so many of those who had long bemoaned » 
the want of such plays as mine were. Well, there will be no “next week,” not 
for my play anyway. But there may for a play by Gwyn Jones or Glyn Jones, © 
Ken Etheridge, Rhys Davies, or Eynon Evans. If so, then jump to it, is my 
advice in the best spirit to those who have, in a way, let my play down. But I 
cherish no grievance. No fear! Iam back at work as happy as ever, feeling 
all the better for my sojourn in London. | : 


~ 
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BEYOND OUR FRONTIERS 
GWILYM DAVIES 


fae PAN eacnte i the Fourth is the anniversary of the day when the British Empire, 
twenty-five years ago, set out to war. No doubt there will be in the press 
; of many countries a review of what happened then and what continued to 
_ happen until the first world war came to an end in November, 1918. Here, 
perhaps we might more usefully glance not twenty-five years back but over the 
_ twenty years since 1918, the years of the greatest effort ever made to establish 
_ areign of law between sixty or more self-governing states. 
The story covers two decades, and we have now entered upon the third. 
_ In international co-operation, the first decade, 1919-28, was the decade of 
_ advance, when a wave of idealism ran round the world; the second decade, 
1929-38, was just as much a decade of retreat. Of the third decade, which will 
_ stretch from 1939 to 1948, no one as yet can give it a name or be any too certain 
- about its character. 
- Let us look for a moment at the first decade, the decade of advance which 
_ opened in 1919 with the framing of the Covenant once described by Mr. Lloyd 
_ George as the greatest document of international behaviour since the Sermon on 
_ the Mount. This was the decade which closed with the signing in Paris of the 
_ Kellogg Pact with its solemn renunciation of war as an instrument of national 
_ policy by all the Great Powers, including Japan, Germany, and Italy. It was 
_ a decade filled with the mystic belief in the unimpeded progress of international 
understanding. Great things were attempted in those years, and great things 
_weredone. The League of Nations, the I1.L.O., the World Court of Justice at 
_ the Hague; these were, and are, monuments to the faith of their creators such 
as no other decade can claim in the history of Christendom. If to-day the 
League of Nations is politically paralyzed and the World Court of Justice dere- 
_lict, it is because in the first decade the greatest things were not attempted and 
consequently were not done. 

President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, Aristide Briand—they all three belong 
to history and to all three humanity is debtor. It would be a greater debt if 
they could have grasped the opportunity which Providence placed within their 
reach. 

Woodrow Wilson saw the world community. His great country the United 
States might, from the first, have been an active member of it if only the President 
had consented to work side by side with Senator Lodge and his other political 
opponents. This Wilson would not do. When it came to the choice between 
creating the world community and triumphing over his political adversaries, 
Wilson preferred to essay the triumph. In the domestic struggle he fell, and 
the possibility of a promising start for the world community, in the first decade 


after the war, fell with him. 
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And whatever may be said of Mr. Lloyd George in the making of the 
Versailles Treaty, he failed to insist that the making of it should be a joint ~ 
venture of victor and vanquished. A negotiated treaty might not have suc-_ 
ceeded in ensuring peace, for the German oe was a republic without 
republicans, a democracy without democrats, but a negotiated treaty would 
have deprived any German Fuhrer of that immense moral advantage which the _ 
unilateral enforcement of a dictat gave to Adolf Hitler. : | 

Of the third member of the democratic triumvirate that did so much to shape _ 
the first decade, Aristide Briand, it can be said truthfully that he was entitled _ 
to the name he loved best—‘‘the pilgrim of peace.” That Germany entered the 
League in 1926 was largely due to him. Once, however, Germany was within 
the fold, Briand did nothing much to make it easier for Germany to remain 
within it. 7 | 

The first decade of 1919-28 was the decade of the eee of fashioning 
world-citizenship had there been world-citizens amongst the foremost demo- — 
cratic leaders. The pioneers were entitled to argue that where they failed their — 
successors would succeed. But the democratic governments in the second — 
decade (1929-38) were given chance after chance and at every turn they failed. 
Never once in the face of the boldest challenge of international anarchy could 
they be brought to pool their resources disinterestedly in defence of the principles 
they professed. Japan to-day is deep in China because Britain and the United 
States, at the most critical stage, were much more concerned about their rival 
financial stakes in the Far East than with the common preservation of inter- 
national honour. Italy ravaged Abyssinia because, as the French now remind 
Mussolini, the France of M. Laval was more anxious to save him and his regime 
than it was about loyalty to the Covenant. And all along there have been 
powerful people in high places both in France and in Britain on the side of the. 
dictators, since the dictators to them represented ‘‘order”’ of which these power- 
ful interests are so careful in domestic and so careless in international affairs. 

Nor is it just to say that all the blame for the failure to win the peace is to be ~ 
laid at the door of the reactionaries. Indeed, one of the best chances in the 
twenty years was missed when in France and in Britain there existed the two 
most enlightened governments, internationally, of the two decades. I have a 
vivid recollection of the 1929 Assembly—the Tenth—the Assembly of Ramsay 
Macdonald, of Arthur Henderson, of Briand and of Stresemann. One of the 
high lights of that Assembly was the attempt of the Chinese delegate Dr. Wu to _ 
raise the whole question of ‘‘peaceful change” and the revision of treaties, in 
other words the whole question of puttling life into Article XIX. ‘‘The League | 
of Nations,” said Dr. Wu in 1929 at Geneva, ‘‘will find its strength not because © 
it is a League of strong Nations but because it is a League of just nations.” — 
Nothing came of the venture of the Chinese delegation in the most favourable _ 
international atmosphere which had prevailed since the Great War, because not — 
a single government at the Assembly, other than the Chinese, was eager in 1 929 
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_ to see Article XIX more than what it was, a dead letter. And the truth is that 


whatever government has been in power in the great democracies, when League 


principles were genuinely in conflict with National Sovereignty, League prin- 


ciples invariably went under. 


And this third decade, 1939-48, will it be the decade not of the leaders and 


z not of the governments, but the decade when the peoples will speak? 


When the decade began there was nothing substantial left of the gains of the 


_ pioneers in their search for a new world order. There was nothing left of the 


"protective Articles of the Covenant. Mr. Chamberlain buried them when he 


said in the House of Commons on February 22, 1938, ‘‘We must not try to 


_ delude small and weak nations into thinking that they will be protected by the 
_ League of Nations against aggression.” Neither was there anything left of the 

_ Washington Treaty of 1922, the Locarno Treaties of 1925, the Kellogg Pact 
~of 1928. These are grievous casualties, but the most grievous casualty of our 
- time is the loss of faith in the truthfulness of any international declaration and 
_ in the disinterestedness of any international undertaking. The reluctance, for 
- example, of the small neutral, defenceless states in 1939 to follow the lead of the 
_ great democratic powers, as, to their hurt, they did eagerly follow the lead of 


Lb | 


Britain and France in the Abyssinian dispute is, at bottom, the reluctance of 
any state to believe any longer in the pledged word of any other state. In the 


- moral and spiritual chaos of to-day Faith has gone, and without Faith of what 
_ avail is any pact or any treaty? 


+) 


‘Over against this loss must be placed a gain; it may be an enormous gain. 
Never in history have the peoples of the Great Powers of the world been more 


_ peacefully inclined toward one another. And in the end it is for the peoples 


_ to say how long they will endure the perpetual menace of armaments which their 
- leaders think essential for their safety or their prestige. 


‘In other centuries renewal came through the act of the people breaking 


_ through in revolt, rebellion, and revolution. - It is said that no revolt, rebellion, 
or revolution is possible any longer. Concentration camps, with their devilish 


torture, are the graveyards of potential rebellions. The Gestapo, the Ovra, 
the Cheka, the technique of the Secret State Police, is by this time so perfected 
that no revolution can break out anywhere. For all that, it is hard to believe 
that man who was born for freedom will endure for ever the dwarfing of human 
personality and the mass manufacture of mechanized minds. Such re-creative 
forces of the people and for the people as broke out in the French revolution of 
1789 or in the European revolution of 1848 may not assert themselves in the 
same way. But assert themselves they will before this decade is out in 1948. 

Of two things, one. Either we are witnessing the twilight of Western 


civilization or we are actors in a tremendous drama, the drama of Human Society 


moving its foundations from a competitive to a co-operative basis. 
: “ 
Or, as the second alternative has been more expressively put, ‘‘our generation 


is in travail with the World State.” 
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Ranger Maria Ritxe: Duino Exsecizs. The German text, with an English — 
translation, introduction, and commentary by J. B. Leishman and | 
Stephen Spender. The Hogarth Press. 75. 6d. 


In this long-awaited publication I looked forward to the results of what _ 
seemed to be an interesting and courageous experiment. As the ““Duino 
Elegies” express the final phase of the poet’s life we naturally expect for an 
adequate English version the hand of a sympathetic creative poet. Mr. Leishman 
has given us a praiseworthy series of Rilke-translations and painstaking inter- _ 
pretations (Poems, Requiem and Other Poems, Sonnets to Orpheus, Later Poems, _ 
all published by the Hogarth Press). Yet, grateful as one should be, one can _ 
not claim for them a creative impulse. For the present venture Mr. Leishman 
joined hands with Mr. Spender. The result, unfortunately, is not so satis- — 
factory as we hoped. The two authors have tried “‘to reproduce as faithfully — 
as possible both the meaning and the metre of the original.” But how much © 
they have disturbed the poetical “‘sound” of the whole. It is only fair to state 
that one does not find the glaring mistakes and the disheartening distortions of _ 
E. and V. Sackville West’s translation. Rilke once wrote to his publisher — 
(September 5, 1909) with reference to Mr. J. Bithell’s translations of some of 
his poems: ‘‘Mir scheinen die Ubersetzungsversuche nicht anfechtbar, aber 
kalt und schematisch.”” This applies also to the present work, though there 
are many disputable (anfechtbare) renderings. 


After all, Rilke is no Verlaine or Baudelaire, and there is as yet no wealth 
of studies on him to aid lovers of his work. Several of the critics of 
Mr. Leishman’s earlier books could disguise only with difficulty their awkward 
helplessness. Rilke has been discovered in this country, but the poets that 
lend depth to his world, like George, Dauthendey, Borchardt, are unknown to 
the ordinary reader. 


I do not doubt Mr. Spender’s knowledge of the German language, but as 
his original poetry shows him to be a fine, sensitive, highly individual poet with 
word-colours and thought-associations quite different from Rilke’s, he either 
could not forget his own world of to-day’s facts and imagery or found Rilke’s — 
world too distant to explore. Mr. Spender (vide his review of ‘“‘R. M. Rilke: 
Aspects of his Mind and Poetry” in the New Statesman, April 2, 1938) looked 
in Rilke for things and ideas for his own immediate daily needs, so that we 
could hardly expect a creatively successful Umwertung of the poet’s hilosophy, 
imagery, rhythms, and sounds. Mere interpretation might have been better 
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than this attempt at a unity of style whereby Mr. Leishman prepared a draft 
of the whole work, on the basis of which Mr. Spender prepared a second version; 
then, with these two versions before him, Mr. Leishman prepared the final 
version, which was approved by both of them. No one who knows Rilke sees 
any fruitful possibilities in such a method; Rilke being a ‘‘Geist- und Form- 
‘gribler,” one cannot enter his world so and show its beauties to others. 

In a short, informative introduction, Mr. Leishman outlines the history 
of the growth of the ‘‘Elegies” (his reference on page 11 to Rilke’s Five Songs: 
August 1914, is liable to be misunderstood in this connection). He also adds 
a few careful words about the difficulties of the poems, quotes some illuminating 
passages on Rilke’s symbolization of nature (Dauthendey should prove inter- 
esting in this respect to many, e.g. his Kriegstagebuch, 1914-1918) and on his 
awareness of the limitations of language. 

_ Lovers of poetry and of great thought will derive utter satisfaction from the 
€cstatic outburst of the Duino Elegies. They introduce gently and yet com- 
pletely the themes of Rilke’s poet-life: the recognition of Man’s transitoriness, 
the ideal of complete and undivided consciousness, the themes of Childhood, 
of the Great Lovers and of the Hero, his symbols of life-forces, of the Angel, 
and of his conception of the ‘‘Whole.” Ultimately, every reader will discover 
the beauties and overcome the difficulties of this work himself. He will realize 
that Rilke was probably the most un-literary writer; he lived his experiences. 
And this provides perhaps the only link between him and Goethe, that he 
grasped the world through his eyes. But, compared with him—and this makes 
the task only the more difficult for some translators—Rilke was the most 
gegensidliche being. 

Rilke’s creative power of thought-images, his summing-up of experienced 
speculations demand extreme concentration on the part of his translator so that 
he may not substitute a calculated concept for a lively, visible image. Nobody 
will understand this poet unless he grasps his characteristic imagery; it is a 
highly responsible and terrifying task to re-create in English those clear symbols. 

In Rilke, form, music, and content are so closely related and interrelated 
that to fail in one is to fail in all, for such a failure will deprive the word and 
the music of their charm and leave the meaning hazy. Trying to be fair to the 
printed word, the authors lose sight of Rilke’s vision, recapture with difficulty 
the more obvious cadence of his lines, complicate symbols, and sacrifice a 
characteristic Rilke expression to an experiment in sound-imitation. What is 
difficult yet transparent in the German, is too often merely confused in English. 

Let me quote from the first elegy a few renderings that obstinately 
refuse to resemble the original or to form a poetic line: 

‘And so keep down my heart and swallow the call-note 


of depth-dark sobbing.” 
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“*... a violin 
would be giving itself to someone.” 
**, aethe fame 
of all they can feel is far from immortal enough.” 
‘‘Ought not these oldest feelings of ours to be yielding 
more fruit by now?” 
‘*|.. yet they went impossibly 
on with their kneeling, in undistracted attention.” 
‘‘Rustling towards you now from those youthfully-dead.” 


I do not wish to appear unfair, or to ignore the difficulties of the translators _ 
who have here and there shaped from overwhelming riches some very fine and 
poetically pleasing lines. Yet on the whole their language is poor, the expression 
awkward, highly conventional, and without creative urge. _| 
_ Two attitudes I suppose are possible with regard to the commentary. 
Mr. Leishman has made it as brief as possible; he wishes his explanations to be” 
regarded as scaffoldings, not as an attempt to confine Rilke’s statements within» 
a rigid logical frame. But that is precisely what the uninitiated needs. The 
introductions to the poet’s thoughts and symbols, on the Angel, the Child, and 
the Hero are too fragmentary, more quotations might be given from the letters 
and especially references made to the elegies themselves. A fuller and more 
critical analysis of Rilke’s famous essay entitled ‘“‘Ur-Gerausch” would have 
helped greatly; this work appears as ‘‘Beiwerk” and loses somehow its funda-_ 
mental philosophic importance. On page 126 a serious mistake occurs: 
D for Dasein instead of Dastehn. If you look at Picasso’s picture you will 
notice that all the figures that go to make up the letter D are standing and that 
the reference is to this. Mr. B. J. Morse, in whose possession the letter is, 
has drawn my attention to Rilke’s unpublished letter of July 14, 1907, in which 
he describes his visit on that day to the Jardin du Luxembourg, and how he 
again saw the same troupe of acrobats that he and Dora Heidrich had seen there 
on the same festive day in 1906. Only four acrobats are mentioned in this 
letter, as in the elegy; there are six people in Picasso’s painting. There is no 
reference in the commentary to Werner Wolff’s interpretation of the elegies 
(1937), which is interesting if only for the fact that Picasso’s Les Saltimbanques — 
was first printed as a frontispiece in this book. 

We are nevertheless grateful for this moderately-priced German-English 
edition of the Duino Elegies, and hope that the publishers will in the near future 
entrust a poet who is in complete sympathy with Rilke’s world with the task 
of yet another translation. Rilke is a great, a Goethean mind—only thus can 
we explain his influence on contemporary English poetic thought. May we 
also hope for a full Life of the poet, for selections from the letters, and for justice 
to his fellow-writers, Stefan George and Josef Weinheber? | 


F. W. ScuosertTu 
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“Science anp Pourtics 1n THE ANcIENT Wor tp. Benjamin Farrington. 


Pp. 243. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 


Professor Farrington has earned the gratitude not only of professional 


classical scholars, but also of that wider public which is glad to learn of the past 


conduct of man, and to observe its present implications. Briefly, his thesis is 
_as follows: he believes that the state religion of the Greek cities was threatened 


by the spread of the scientific knowledge of the Ionian philosophers: that this 
state religion was recognized by the governing classes as being, although false 
in itself, a useful instrument for the subjugation of the common people to their 


form of rule: and that the decay of the Ionian scientific tradition was due to the 


“conscious hostility of the governing classes. This hostility is typified in the 


attitude of Plato, who in his latest work, the Laws, combines a polemic against 


‘the Ionian rationalism with the proposal to establish religious uniformity by 
means of an inquisition. But the scientific tradition lived on, and was preserved 
-at its best in the system of Epicurus: Epicureanism, according to Professor 


Farrington, represents not the decay of Greek philosophy, but its summit. 


_Epicurus set himself consciously to combat the state religions, by spreading 


scientific enlightenment not only among the educated classes, but among all 


who would receive it. 


This leads us to Rome, and to Epicurus’ greatest disciple, the Roman 
Lucretius: the politicians of Rome knew better than any others how to use 


religion for the subjugation of the common people, and Lucretius’ fervour is 
due to his burning desire to free them from this yoke. This explains, what 


otherwise is obscure, the ignoring of Lucretius by the other literary figures of 
Rome, in particular by Cicero. Cicero saw, and saw truly, that in the poem of 
Lucretius there was a leaven which might threaten the oligarchical structure 
of the Roman state. 

The oligarchical opposition to the scientific tradition was successful: and 
its part in the drama was later taken over by the apologists of Christianity. 


This view of the history of ancient thought differs radically from that which 
has been the received opinion of classical scholars: and Professor Farrington, 
who makes no secret of the side on which his sympathies lie, is bound to come 
into conflict with the views of his predecessors. In my judgment he is successful 
in establishing his main thesis: and, while his polemical tone issues at times in 
generalizations which require modification, his case is clearly stated and 
brilliantly argued. For the scholar, the book is well documented: and the 


general reader is assisted by pleasant and readable translation of the relevant 


quotations. Both classes of reader will, I think, find this work not only 
instructive, but exciting. Be, : 
GEOFFREY PERCIVAL 
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A Counrryman’s Journat. H. J. Massingham. Illustrated by Thomas — 
Hennell. Pp. 180. Chapman and Hall. 53s. 


The essential theme that underlies the forty essays gathered into this book — 
is “that bitter rift between the urban and the rustic mentality that sets our teeth 
on edge to-day.” Mr. Massingham sees two peoples in England, the town 
and the country, the conquerors and the conquered. Essay after essay records _ 
some indignity inflicted on the conquered, some brave survival against impos- 
sible odds, or the betrayal and extinction of something gracious and sound 
and cultured. ‘ 

“I forget that these bright things are no more and that, possibly for some — 
crime that I committed in a previous existence, I am a child of the dreary 
present.” This is the mood in which Mr. Massingham describes survivals — 
from England’s rural civilization; the making of cider by the old methods on a _ 
Gloucestershire farm; the Chiltern woodworker and his pole-lathe; the wonder- _ 
ful thatching of the Dorset ‘‘reed-thatchers”’; or strangest survival of all, the 
tide-mill at Beaulieu, which is still working. 

Mr. Massingham, as is well known, is in the direct line of the great downland — 
naturalists that begins with White of Selborne and descends through Richard — 
Jefferies and Hudson. He has their eye for topography and their close and 
loving observation of bird and insect, tree and flower. Notable essays in this _ 
sort are “The Old Campden Road,” describing one of the prehistoric trackways _ 
of the Cotswolds, and “‘Egdon Heath.” | 

Hard times have come upon the countryman, whether landowner, farmer, — 
or peasant. He is being forced off the land and into the town, and there the © 
old individuality of character and speech is lost. Mr. Massingham shows us 
in delightful little anecdotes precisely what is being lost. 

“Doctors be proper men. Folks about here respecks and trustes ’em 
and rightly so it be. Poor old Daniel was mortal bad; and there lay he, 
white as a cloud and still as a pool in summer time. ‘Dear old chap! I’m 
afraid he’s gone,’ said the doctor. ‘No, I bent then,’ cherruped old Daniel. 
“Bent indeed!’ sez his old ’ooman. ‘You bide quiet, Doctor knows best’.” 


““White as a cloud!” What a phrase! And think what underlies the 
excuse of a farmer before the bench on a charge of driving at night without 
lights. ‘‘Well, ’twould have been an insult to God Almighty to have carried 
a light on a night like that.” 

It is probably true to say of civilization in England to-day that it must 
“‘de-urbanise or die.” Will that deurbanization mean a return to the gracious 
past reflected in this book, or will it mean the final destruction of what little 
remains from that past by spreading the town out thin over the countryside? 
Will the Cotswolds and Dorset go the way of the Vale of Glamorgan? 


| 
| 
E. C. Liewettyn 


| 
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hie Ipza and Trapition. Robert Speaight. Pp. 93. Cassell 
25. 6d. 


__. Tradition has it that actors are bad after-dinner speakers. They also have 
a reputation for publishing long and exhausting memoirs which have little 
“interest for the general reader, for they are usually written with one motive— 
_ the glory that has departed. It is all the more pleasing then to find one actor 
_ who can write concisely and with energetic conviction about his art. Mr. Robert 
_ Speaight is well known to playgoers as one of the finest living exponents of 
_ dramatic art. Now he has compressed into this little volume much that should 
_ interest and stimulate the amateur player. 


His is no patronizing attitude; he states at the outset his contempt for the 
e . ignorant and vulgar sort of snob who affects to despise the Amateur 
Stage.” The three sections of the book—on the idea, the tradition, and the 
technique of acting—are complete in themselves; how the author has dealt so 
- fully with each one in so small a volume is amazing. He writes with authority 
of the Attic theatre, the Elizabethans, Garrick and Mrs. Siddons, and lastly of 
Henry Irving, for whom he obviously has the greatest regard. He has some 
very interesting observations on the methods of the Greek actors, their rigid 
conventions, and their wonderful command of voice technique, and describes 
how he tried out his own voice in the Roman theatre at Orange in Provence 
_where the company of the Comédie Frangaise still play occasionally. 
‘Referring to the amateur theatre movement, Mr. Speaight admits that the 
best performances he has ever seen of the Ghost in Hamlet and of Sir Peter 
; Teazle and Lady Candour in The School for Scandal were given by amateurs. 
‘Your only limit is your ability,” he adds. He deplores the tendency of some 
‘modern producers to emphasize the co-operative side of the drama. In the 
theatre it is the individual actor who counts most, and from that individual, says 
Mr. Speaight, ‘‘. . . the best acting—the only acting that lives in the memory of 
playgoers—comes from within, and is equally the fruit of experience as of 
‘observation.... What the actor is, that, ultimately, he plays.” 

In his concluding section Mr. Speaight pays tribute to the work of the late 
William Poel whose productions of Shakespeare still exert their influence on 
the work of Lewis Casson, Harcourt Williams, Bridges Adams, and Iden Payne. 
Robert Speaight himself was for a period trained by Poel, and says: ‘He taught 

“me, as he taught others, the secrets of acting with an energy of conviction and a 
humility of heart which will abide with me as long as I live. . 
Such morsels should excite the appetite of the amateur actor for this book, 
which is written fluently and with discretion. Mr. Speaight may well write 
a longer book on acting: it is hard to imagine that he could write a better. 


CHARLES WILLIAMS 
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Epmunp Burke. Sir Philip Magnus. With many illustrations. Pp. xiv , 
+ 367. John Murray. r1$s. 


There is no doubt that in this book Sir Philip Magnus has given us the best 
life of Burke we possess. It is not likely to be superseded for a long time, and 
but for a deliberate limitation of scope would be a long-awaited standard work. — 
The author has had access to the Burke papers at Wentworth Woodhouse and _ 
at Milton—access, we hear, hitherto not accorded to the Historical Commission 
or to previous biographers—and so far as any reviewer can pass opinion on _ 
what he has never seen or heard discussed, has made excellent use of them, — 
especially in those later chapters which tell of Burke’s retirement and collapse. 
There is much that is sad during those last years, and Burke was insistent at all 
times that his life had not been an easy one. He was not, he says in 4 Letter — 
to a Noble Lord, ‘‘swaddled and rocked and dandled into a legislator.” At | 
every step of his progress he was ‘‘obliged to show his passport,” and prove his _ 
value by hard work. His studies in history, political philosophy, and law were _ 
profound; he had a range of literature that is too much for many of his readers; _ 
and his artistic interests, though volatile, were intelligent and unfeigned. He 
helped Crabbe and Barry when he was none too sure he could help himself, and 
it does not undo his generosity to admit that it was generally at the expense of _ 
the country. The pages in which Sir Philip traces the financial dealings of the — 
Burke family are highly instructive, for the prosecutor of Warren Hastings was — 
himself a peculator of skill and rapacity, who never forgot his family and friends. _ 


To Burke the principle of government was that power resides in ‘‘rank, and 
office, and title, and all the solemn plausibilities of the world.” It was when 
these “solemn plausibilities” were brutally but inevitably disregarded in France — 
that he turned his incomparable oratory against the Revolution and broke with © 
the Whigs. We know that Tom Paine was right: he pitied the plumage but — 
forgot the dying bird; but who can read without excitement the magnificent — 
perorations on the passing of an age he chose to regard as chivalrous? Yet ion 
stood for liberty, too, the liberty of the human spirit. He was, if the term be / 
not too anachronistic, strongly anti-totalitarian. He kept a warmer heart for 
Ireland than most legislators for the place that sent them forth. He saw the 
rights and wrongs of the American question. 


All this is treated admirably in this book. I think more attention might 
have been given to his literary significance, and there are times, like his earliest 
years in Parliament and the trial of Warren Hastings, when a fuller treatment 
seems called for, but the final verdict must be one of” warm approval. 


Gwyn Jonzs 
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_SHAKESPEARE’S LirE anp Art. Peter Alexander. Pp. 247. Nisbet. 8s. 6d. 


I began this book with admiration and liking; I ended it with dissatisfaction. 
The Regius Professor of English Language and Literature in the University 


__ of Glasgow has attempted a survey of a vast subject, has sought to sift rumour 


_ from fact and falsehood from both, and has assisted the less fortunate reader to 


_ pick his way through the ever-opening territory of Shakespearian scholarship and 
_ the particular and smaller terrain of newly discovered records. The life and 
_ the plays are treated separately but concurrently—an excellent method of 

_ procedure. Professor Alexander has treated with knowledge and commonsense 


what we know of the dramatist’s life, and this part of his work may be recom- 


_ mended warmly to those whose notions so far are derived in vague fashion from 


_rehashings of Aubrey, Betterton, and the rest, and who have not the time to 


read Chambers’ massive study. At times he seems to be pleading a special 
case, and his Shakespeare appears from the beginning as a more substantial man 
than the majority of young students even to-day believe. He deals faithfully 
with some of the sillier gossip become gospel, and for that deserves warm thanks. 


The external criticism of the plays is very good: the statistics in the six 


_ appendices, the general discussion of sources, date, and the like. It is inevitable 


_ that with some of his literary criticism of individual plays I find it impossible 


to agree. If I have time to make only one point here, it is because I regard it 
as of the utmost importance. Too often Professor Alexander falls victim to the 


very cancer of criticism, and works from theory to practice, from preconception 


4 back to the play. His criticism of Hamlet appears to me a new comedy of 
_ errors. When Hamlet does not run his sword through the kneeling Claudius, 


it is because “‘his PH rae has been blunted by nothing more than the natural 


reluctance in a man of proved nerve, courage, and resolution, to stab a defence- 


less man.... Hamlet’s adversary must strike the first blow. Not that Hamlet 
can admit to himself, even for a moment, that this is what holds his hand.” 


I think the reason for Hamlet’s inaction to be wrong, but it is the last sentence 
of the quotation that appears to me an abuse of critical method. With all 


_ respect to the authority and reputation of the author, to his great learning and 


experience, I must bluntly state my opinion that such argument from what is 


4 admittedly not there, such reading into the play of one’s own ideas, is indefen- 


sible. With my own ears I have heard it claimed (horresco referens) that the last 


act of Romeo and Fuliet should be played as farce, and while Professor Alexander | 


would give such lunacy short shrift, he cannot entirely escape the charge that 
his own methods permit such deplorable lapses from commonsense. Of many 
of the plays he writes too little, whetting the appetite for more. He is better 
on the comedies than the tragedies. 

Gwyn Jones 
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Youncsst Son. Chester Lloyd Jones. Pp. 111. Madison, Wisconsin. 
1938. Privately published. 


The proud claim was made in the United States Senate by John ed 
Williams of Mississippi (and was duly entered in the Congressional Recor ) 
that no nation according to its size had contributed more to the development of — 
the American Republic than the Welsh. Whether this claim is justified or 
not would be invidious to argue and impossible to decide. Numberless men — 
and women took part in the epic struggle of subjugating the wilderness who have — 
scarcely left their names behind, but they brought to their task virtues of courage _ 
and industry, and they handed on to their children a tradition of sound living, 
and in a final reckoning no contribution to the growth of a nation is greater than 
that. It is fitting that the record of such a family should find a ae | 
form in this book. 1 

The author’s grandfather left Wales for America in 1844, crossing in a 
sailing vessel which took in all no less than eight weeks. The emigrant’s 
youngest son was born ten years later, and from the age of 16 he kept a diary 
which his own son has now used in writing this book. It is the story of a relent- 
less struggle against difficulties in the Middle Western States, difficulties arising — 
from the nature of the soil, from the Civil War, and from the vagaries of the 
wheat market, but overcome by the same striving for a better life which brought 
the family across the Atlantic. 

The book forms an interesting study in genealogy. The emigrant’s maternal 
grandfather was the Rev. David Lloyd, nephew and successor of the Rev. Jenkin _ 
Jones, the founder of the famous Unitarian church of Llwynrhydowen. Surely 
no family had a better claim than this to be the fine flower of Welsh culture. — 
What, then, became of this strain when phat tat to the new environment 
and, perhaps, wider eee of America? In the second generation the. 
tendency was still to adhere to the old tradition of the family. The emigrant’s — 
third son was the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, a man of power in the religious and 
educational life of the Middle West. But in the next generation come the 
distinguished author of this book, formerly attaché to the American Embassy in 
Paris, and his cousin, Frank Lloyd Wright, founder of the Taliesin Fellowshig 
and generally reputed to be the world’s greatest living architect. 

Even more interesting is the story of how the emigrant strove hard to keep 
his family together as one group, worshipping in the Welsh language. Most 
of his children married Welsh mates, but the environment was too strong; the — 
language disappeared, and the family became merged in the larger community. — 
Regret would be useless, but one can hope with the author that the qualities — 
of the emigrant have been, in some degree at least, handed on to his descendants 


for all time. 


Davip WILLIAMS 
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Tue ea Hour. Vincent Sheean. Hamish Hamilton. Pp. 318. 
10S. 6d. 


Mr. Sheean’s book is the first piece of ‘‘crisis” literature it has fallen to my 
lot to read. I had, of course, heard (and not without admiration) of Mr. 

Sheean and of journalists like him who undergo risks, privation, and exhaustion 
in order to see as much as possible of Europe in its days of trouble. All such 
_ books as this, I have always felt, must be very distressing to read—a typical 
_ 1938 headline drawn out into 300 pages is not to be undertaken lightly, By 
_ a piece of irony I have read Mr. Sheean’s book during my one holiday this year 
which is consisting of a week-end in London, a city about whose future 
~ Mr. Sheean gives no ground for feeling cheerful. 


_ Certainly, The Eleventh Hour is distressing enough. But that—for the 
_ book is an account of Spain and Czecho-Slovakia in 1938—is hardly Mr. 
_ Sheean’s fault; and he compensates as far as he can for the bitter confusion of 
the events he describes by writing racily and by putting his story within a 
_ framework of explication which is, at least, clear, even if we may judge it to 
_ be too simple. 


_ Mr. Sheean is very hard on Mr. Chamberlain and his government. ‘‘Had 
_ England,” he says, ““had another government with men for leaders who could 
_ put their feet down and utter unmistakable, if not truculent negatives, Czecho- 
_ Slovakia would be where it was, and the Nazi menace nowhere.” If this is 
true, itis dismaying enough. Fortunately for me I have a kind of prophylactic 
against the dismay bred of such thoughts. This is my belief—that there is 
no difference worth speaking of between Tories, Liberals, and Labour men, 
and that much the same thing would have happened in recent years whichever 
party was in power. Philosophers notoriously dwell in a night in which all 
cows are black. I make no claim to being a philosopher, but in the matter 
of politics so hideous and inspissated is the night of my ignorance that I cannot 
bring myself to believe, still less to see, that there is the slightest difference of 
colour between the Tory, Liberal, and Labour cows respectively (of course I 
mean when it comes to doing something instead of jabbering). Tories play 
fast and loose with the Empire; Liberals turn bloody, bold, and bellicose; 
and if there is a body more conservative than the Labour party (to say nothing 
_ of the Trades Unions) I for one should be glad of a chance to inspect it. By 
their deeds, not their talk, you know them; and, as I say, I suspect, no doubt 
ignorantly, that whatever party was in power last September much the same 
thing would have happened. Indeed, it is perhaps permissible to amuse 
oneself by imagining England despatching to Munich (and bringing home 
from Munich, flapping a miserable paper) not the fairly cool and phlegmatic 
Mr. C., but the dashing Sir Archie—or, quite as good, Mr. Attlee, ably 
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supported in his secretariat (let us fondly imagine) by the Editor of The New — 
Statesman and Nation. On the whole I think Sir Archibald and Mr. Attlee 
have more to be thankful for than to be angry about. . 


I should be sorry if this shocking self-disclosure led any one to think I feel 
cynically or lightly about the miseries of 1938. I have thus disclosed myself — 
to show (if, indeed, it can have any interest for anybody) how one deplorable _ 
specimen of humanity finds a mite of comfort in these disturbing days. One — 
word more. England in the course of its history has had (not produced) two 
statesmen (and only two to the best of my knowledge) who were of the kind — 
who could get outside history and, so to speak, knock history on the head. — 
Mr. Sheean is an American. America also has had at least one statesman of 
this order; and he said that he lived that democracy might not perish, not _ 
from America, but from the earth. The shame of England may be great and 
deep. I hope, with all my heart, that no day may come when Mr. Sheean 
must judge America as bitterly as he now judges England. 


D. G. James. 


OUR SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


Tue Wetsu Review for September will contain three short stories: ‘God and _ 
the War,” by Eliot Crawshay-Williams; ‘‘At Sea,” by Ll. Wyn Griffith; and 
“The Fair,” by Edgar Howard. The poems will be translations from the 
Welsh by Philip P. Graves and Gwyn Williams. R.S. Wood writes on “The 
Caves of Wales”; and Gwilym Davies continues his ‘‘Beyond Our Frontiers.” 
We shall again reprint extracts from the Broadcast Talks, and there will be 
book reviews by Harold Watkins, Iorwerth C. Peate, Franklin Evans, J. M. 

Lloyd, and others. The illustrations will be by M. E. Eldridge. a 
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Eyrs on America. The United States as seen by her artists. With an 
Introduction and Commentary by W. S. Hall. Pp. rg0. 11} x 84. 
The Studio Ltd. tos. 6d. 


: - Portrait or New York. Felix Riesenberg and Alexander Alland. Pp eet 


With 62 plates. The Macmillan Company of America. $5.00. 


- New Yorx Panorama. Prepared by the Federal Writers’ Project, with an 


introductory chapter by Susan Ertz. Illustrated. Pp. 526. Constable. 
125. 6d. 


Three things have combined of late to bring the United States at all times 


_ before our eyes: the World Fair, the visit to Canada and America of the King 
_ and Queen, and the unparalleled opportunity its citizens have of sorting out 
- the most pressing troubles of the Old World. These three books come on the 
_ market at a proper time, then. The first deals with the whole range of modern 
_ American painting, the other with the face of one city, and that the most fan- 


tastic city in the world. _All bring vividly to the reader (if the term may be 
applied to the student of reproduced paintings and photographs, as well as the 


_ print) the phrase we often hear without its making much impression, that 
_ America is a continent as well asanation. In Eyes on America there are pictures 
of cities and deserts, of tropical forests and ice-lands, bays, swamps, and mount- 


ains, industries and agriculture, sports, entertainments, and such cataclysms of 


_ nature as we only read about on this side of the Atlantic. To turn over its 


pages is to move at your own chosen speed through a panorama embracing 


thousands of miles and hundreds of types. In treatment, so far as generaliza- 


tion is possible for the black and white reproductions, there is a hardness and 


z brevity that contrast powerfully with the annual volume of our own Royal 


Academy. None of the work seems tired, and the compiler has done wisely 
to exclude all but a few portraits of celebrities. His comments on the pictures, 
refreshingly American for an American book, add no small enjoyment to them. 
There are eight plates in colour and over two hundred in black and white. There 
are brief biographies of the painters at the end of the volume. 

Mr. Hall regrets in his Introduction that artists have fought shy of some of 
the most astonishing vistas of New York. These may be found in Mr. Alland’s 
photographic contributions to Portrait of New York and the 64 pages of plates 


in New York Panorama. Whatever else be said for and against skyscrapers, 


they lend themselves to photography as no other type of building does. To 
the least imaginative the plate opposite page 63 of the first book, of the vast 


_ blank, myriad-windowed wall of a titanic ‘‘Bastille of the book-keepers” must 


be terrifying. Mr. Alland’s magnificent plates are accompanied by a vivid 
impressionistic commentary in prose by Mr. Riesenberg the novelist. ~ Writer 
and illustrator are in equal partnership, and do their job well, though 
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Mr. Riesenberg’s final chapter, in the vein of ‘‘City of poisoners, politicians, 
solicitors, Nordics, wops, cops, town of good bad women and bad good women, 
centre of fights,” etc., misses the mark badly. There is no need for rhapsody; 
sober fact is mad enough for bedlam here. The reader in search of information 
will do better with New York Panorama, which properly claims to be “a compre- 
hensive view of the Metropolis prepared by the Federal Writers’ Project and 
presented in a series of articles by various hands.” The ‘‘hands’”’ remain 
anonymous, but they have produced a good and solid account of the various 
aspects of their city. It is particularly strong on the statistical side, and through- 
~ out inspires respect. At times a little of Mr. Riesenberg’s ‘‘pep” would help 
_ clinch matters, but I can best recommend the two books as in essence and 
- method complementary. Between them they offer a picture of a megalopolis, — 
_ with infinite possibilities for good and evil, and not a little frightening to the 
thoughtful. 


M. F. Wiimor 


One Worp Tuere Is. Frank Gubb. Pp. 416. Quality Press. 75. 6d. 


This is a good novel. Attimesitisaterrible one. The setting is the village 
of Izarra in the Basque country, the time during the Spanish Civil War. The 
characters are the varied folk of the town, most of them faithful to the Republican 
cause, but some few Nationalists. The larger issue of the war has not been 
allowed to overcome the everyday life of the place, and there are vivid sketches _ 
_ of an obvious first-hand quality. Manola is given the job of spying on Jose, 

himself a oes rightly of being a Nationalist spy; she falls in love with him, 
_ but is loved by Jose’s brother. There is a fine study of the priest Padre Juan, 
who stays faithful to his flock till those last dreadful days when Izarra, like 
Guernica, is bombed and machine-gunned by German and Italian planes. This 
piece of butchery, too frightful to re-read, is the solution of all problems but 
one—how men can be so vile. ‘‘Men,” cries Manola, ‘‘Men! It was men 
did this. There were men up there in those planes. Men who poured fire © 
and torture over children. Men who sent them to do it, men who are gloating — 
over the reports of it being done. Men, men, men! Oh, Christ, why must 
there be men in the world!” The novel concludes with the hope of the two 


_ young people that they may help regain the shattered liberty of an ancient 
_ independent people. 


J. R. Ricnarps 
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EDITORIAL 


GWYN JONES 
ROBABLY no age has been more censured by its contemporaries than 


3 | our own. Probably none has more deserved censure. On the wrong side 


of the balance there are entries enough: twenty years out of the greatest 


- holocaust in history we prepare assiduously for preventive slaughter; with the 
_ wealth of the world in our pockets we live the maimed lives of misers; deliber- 
_ ately we stifle the voice of knowledge that would lead us from the wilderness; 
~ and our confident progress towards light and happiness has been retarded by 
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the brute bellowings of new enslavers of the human mind. The generous 


_ offices of the press allow us to miss nothing of those shocking private crimes 
_ that have in earlier times escaped all save a local notice, and the half-education 
_ imposed on all and sundry ensures a muddled receptivity to sensation un- 
_ paralleled, our elders tell us, since the world began. “The birth-rate declines 
_ fast, unemployment not so fast, the arts are in the doldrums, mass manufacture 
has extended its realm to our minds—who cannot lengthen the list, from 
Spengler to the grocer round the corner who fails to find an errand boy? 


Civilisation is dead on its feet, and maggots play kiss-in-the-ring in the corpse. 


Some look back to a golden age, others forward, and not always materialistic- 


ally. Anyone who listens at all frequently to speakers with much reading and 


_ some philosophy will recall the backward glance to Periclean Greece, to the 
spacious days of the Antonines in Rome, to the English Eighteenth Century. 
_ Those, surely, were the days to live in—so long as you chose the right parents. 
_ The Parthenon and the chiselled splendours of Praxiteles, if they are the reflection 


of a way of life, are excuse enough for a Grecian hiraeth, or the music of Mozart 


and the minuet-makers for a later longing. But the sun-blessed marble was 


raised on a slave foundation: the music floated gracefully over a continent of 


 serfs—and no dissertation, however prolonged, on the excellent treatment of 


slaves in the one case and the manifold compensations of serfdom in the other, 


" can prevent the wide-eyed application of circumstance to oneself. I judge it 
- likely that we shall not see again an age so perfectly adapted to the requirements 


of a cultured ruling class as Greece of the fifth century before Christ and 
England of the eighteenth century after, but our concern, my concern, is hardly 


_ with the ruling class, though cultured. What of the commonalty? None save 


a fool or knave will deny that they are still surprisingly at the mercy of fools and 
knaves; only a miserable portion of what their toil and intelligence produces 
goes to their own account; whatever disasters, temporary or irremediable, shake 
the firmament’s foundations, they as ever must take the worst that comes. 
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Under each and every dispensation in Europe, it is the humble who are tied to. 
the stake and must endure the course. The privilege of running is reserved 
for emperors and princes, for generals and politicians, for bankers, too, and | 
dictators if need be. For them there is always some isle beyond the sun, where 
past mistakes exist not even as shadows to startle. You must seek a thousand 
years back for the curt, gallant proverb: “‘No leader need look for long life. 
For too many a century now authority has preferred its tiger-hunt from the © 
back of the elephant. 
But the point I intended to make was that extravagant censure of our age is a 
mistake. We expect normally to inherit certain burdensome faults of the past, — 
and it is hateful that some in the concert of nations have flagrantly revived the _ 
worst features of those dark ages we thought were for ever behind us. But no 
folly can be greater than to think that there has been a general retrogression of — 
_ the human spirit. The contrary is manifestly true. The last forty years have _ 
seen an undoubted advance—and in that advance lies much of our danger. I 
believe the public conscience to have grown keener, both as it is expressed in 
such million-manifestations of feeling as swept the Hoare-Laval pact away for 
ever and Sir Samuel himself for many months, and in that increased desire for 
the minor decencies of life which despite such unpleasant exceptions to the 
contrary is among the most striking features of our time. The Peace Ballot, in 
itself good, admittedly did harm. Diplomacy had made its arrangements, and 
the sudden irruption of humanitarianism had most unfortunate consequences 
for humanity in general and the Abyssinians in particular. The cynics who 
rule the national roosts so forgot their true characters as to feel indignation here. 
But the young Italian hero’s pretty image of a bomb bursting among the frail 
flesh of men (and why not women and children?) like the opening of a gorgeous © 
flower is not so much typical of his generation as illustrative of the unthinking 
thuggery that ever waits upon political mischief, and which I am optimist 
enough to think is not unconquerable. There have always been monsters for 
the one part, and exhibitionists committing public nuisances for the other. 
These will never be amenable to discipline, and there, as I say, lies the danger. 
The most frightening thing in the world to-day, as I see it, is just this—that as 
men and women in overwhelming majority grow more decent, more humane, 
increasingly they are at the mercy of non-compliers with their own standards. 
To put the matter more clearly: If we could produce a generation in which, all 
_ over the world, men and women agreed so to regulate their lives that the different 
greeds of power and wealth, violence and intrigue, hold no interest for them, — 
how can such a generation guard itself against the world-criminals who will by 
the immutable laws of nature be found among them? I may be wrong, I 
probably am, but it has always appeared to me that given a lack of scruples 
thriving is easy. Given great and ferocious cunning instead of intellect, a 
faculty of convincing lying, freedom from the normal restraints of gratitude, 
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friendship, love, all that we term morality, given too the luck that safeguards 


_ every enterprise of note and a prodigious capacity for work, a certain kind of 


_ Success is assured. Some of my readers will remember that passage at the 
__ beginning of Dreiser’s The Financier, where the boy Cowperwood, on his way 
_ to and from school each day, follows the drama of the lobster and squid placed 

_ in the same tank by an enterprising, crowd-making tradesman. The lobster 


__was armed, aggressive, driven by natural compulsion to attack, kill, and devour 


_ the helpless, trouble-avoiding squid. The boy assimilated the lesson as the 
lobster assimilated his victim. For him henceforth people were lobsters or 
Squids—and young Cowperwood had no intention of being a squid. So he 
embarks on a career of business brigandage, his spoils money, fine houses, 
women, the sensation of power, his path littered with broken friends and 
enemies and the trampled lives of thousands of little folk like you and me, and 
around him sycophants, faithless mistresses, and the unloved instruments of 
his paranoiac progress. Transfer the matter from fiction to fact, and you find 
_ your infamous illustrations with castor oil, assassinations, party purges, con- 
centration camps, atrocity campaigns, pogroms, and wars. Hitler is your 
lobster, and Goebbels, man’s spirit your squid. Or let Japan and China fit the 
parts. Regarded this way, the outlook for the future is a black one, and there 
are moments when I am dumbfounded by what seems to be my pessimism. 
Yet I am zor a pessimist. Notevenastoic. The analogy of humankind and 
the lobster and squid is not entirely a true one. The squid need not remain 
helpless. The problem is to evolve a technique to ensure that it is all-powerful. 
In our hearts we know it can be done—and we know that we are setting the 
wrong way about it these fifteen years and more. Not we, the people, but our 
leaders have made the great refusal. I mean now not merely the present 
governments of this and other countries, but the whole congregation of those in 
power since 1918, who either by their malevolence, self-seeking and misunder- 
standing, or their ignorance, indifference and laziness, have brought us to our 
present plight. Those who demand praise when things go well must take the 
blame when they turn out ill. Make a list of the rulers of Europe since 1918 
and you have the culprits—those who, despite the groans of a war-weary world 
for peace, peace, peace, have produced the wickedness and idiocy of a situation 
where each man waits for his neighbour to throw a match into the gunpowder 
barrel. I see them hastening with their lily-white records—dictators, cabinet 
- ministers, members of national assemblies—but facts are stronger than excuses. 
And every individual who has helped, in however small a way and for whatever 
" reason, to sabotage the League of Nations carries his share of dreadful responsi- 
bility. In sucha gathering of decent men and decent nations lies the only hope 
for the future. Otherwise there is but repetition of the past, and I shudder 
before the depravity that accepts as natural, even fated, the periodic decimation 
of mankind in wars that are but the breeding grounds of wars still to come. 
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GOD ON THE WAR 


ELIOT CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS 


BOUT twenty-five years ago I was engaged in the business of fighting in 
A war. When not actually occupied in the pursuit of arms I amused 

myself by writing. It occurred to me the other day to look up some of 
these antique, neglected effusions; written, for the most part, merely to vent my _ 
own suppressed feelings. Curiously enough they have about them in some 
ways a strangely up-to-date flavour. 

Here is one; written, according to my records, in 191. 

Of course this was a dream. A preposterous dream. My only excuse is — 
that after a hard day in the trenches I indulged in a mess dinner of unusual 
proportions owing to the arrival of a convoy from home. Probably the blas- 
phemous nature of my slumbers is due to devilled kidney. Atall events I admit 
no responsibility for my subconscious mind’s vagaries, either here or hereafter. 

* * * * * 


It was a long way to Heaven. I had started from Charing Cross, and after 
the usual quarter of an hour or so found myself at Cannon Street. I was 
annoyed. I had an important mission; to interview the Creator on the subject 
of the greatest war of all time, and I remember I put my head out of the window 
and querulously asked the guard when we should reach Paradise. He only 
told me to change at Canterbury. 

The next thing | remember (I must have fallen asleep) was getting out and ~ 
taking a cab to the Cathedral at Canterbury. The verger was very helpful. — 
“Heaven, Sir?” he said, rubbing his hands together and smiling, ‘This way, — 
Sir.” And somehow, I do not quite know how, we were immediately at the 
top of a spire on a very small platform (I remember being frightened lest the 
verger, who was portly, should—well, I suppose ‘‘elbow”’ me off is scarcely the 
right word in this connection). It was by now a glorious sunny day, and far 
away in the profound depths of blue sky there gleamed a speck of gold, rapidly 
nearing and growing in size, until up to our platform drew a golden ether-plane. 
It was a masterly performance, the beautiful machine swerved, came round, and 
lay there hovering a few inches from the boards we stood on. Nor was I sur- 
prised at the skill of the pilot when I saw he was our old friend St. Peter. 

I searched hurriedly for some small silver coin with which to reward the 
courteous verger, but, finding that I was unfortunately clad only in a suit of 
light summer pyjamas, stepped quickly aboard. At the same moment the 
a gently glided off. I was really very comfortable in the neat little cabin 

had entered. Perhaps there were too many Bibles, prayer-books, and hymn- 
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c books about; but the cushions were soft, the air balmy, and the sensation of 
_ Soaring smoothly through the empty heaven a pure delight. I remember 
_ looking down through the little square of glass which was thoughtfully let into 
the floor of the cabin, and seeing first the Cathedral, then Canterbury, then the 
_ British Isles, then the earth itself, dwindle and shrink up, till only an orange-like 
_ sphere, much reminding me of a telescopic photograph of the moon, remained. 
Then I got up and went to see St. Peter who was piloting at a wheel mounted 
- in the ether-plane’s stern. 

_, -.So you’ve given up the Gate?”’ I said cheerfully. St. Peter was affability 
itself. His clothes had been brought up to date, and instead of being clad in 
_ white raiment, he was serviceably equipped with a neat white leather air-man’s 
suit, with gold buttons, and a hard white dome-shaped hat with a halo round it. 
_ He did not look a day more than 50; and certainly his airmanship would have 
done credit to any of our young army pilots. 

“Oh yes!”’ he replied to my question, with a jovial laugh; ‘‘the old Gate was 
done away with centuries ago. Very primitive it was, and tedious. And after 
the Reformation the numbers passing (as checked”’—he added with pardonable 
_ pride—‘‘by a little turnstile invention of my own) increased so enormously that 
_ things came toa crisis. I gave notice,” he continued, adroitly dodging a small 
meteorite, “‘I gave notice at once. At the same time I suggested the new 
arrangements. Adequate, I think, and workmanlike. You'll see.” 

_‘*And then I suppose you took this job on?” I suggested. 
“*Y es ;—you see, I couldn’t descend to being a mere buttons (you'll understand 
_ when you get there), so I asked to be special pilot. Only for important person- 
ages, you know” (I felt flattered), “‘the general public come up by ether-bus. 
The last soul I piloted,”’ he went on reflectively, ‘‘was the late Ezra P. Woffen- 
heim, the American millionaire benefactor, you know. Queer chap he was”; 
St. Peter mused, ‘‘gave me a quarter—I’ve got it on my watch chain now.” 
I got a little nervous. ‘‘It’s very unfortunate,” I began with, I fear, rather a 
forced laugh, ‘‘but, not being a soul but a body—you know what I mean;—and 
its being so warm,” I got a little confused, ‘‘and starting at night;—well—er— 
er—my pyjamas—er—somehow ma 
“‘Oh don’t worry about that,” laughed St. Peter, ‘‘you won’t need anything 
in Heaven really. Only some of these richer folk can’t help trying to take 
something in with them. Of course it’s all intercepted at the custom house. 
I looked surprised. ‘‘Oh you'll see it all soon,” he reassured me benevolently. 
And indeed we were almost there. On the horizon, or on whatever corres- 
ponds to it in the stellar regions, there appeared a dazzle of silver and gold. 
Presently from among the other splendid edifices one tremendous glittering 
palace stood out prominently; and for this building we were evidently making. 

“Forgive me,” I ventured to St. Peter timidly, “‘but is that where God—er 

—lives?” and I pointed to our destination. 
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“Those are the Central Offices where He does His earth-business,’’ answered _ 
the saint a little curtly (he was, I noticed with compunction, somewhat taken up — 
with making our landing properly). 4 

We arrived. a | 

It was all done with the same skill exhibited at Canterbury. Immediately _ 
we drew alongside, I said ‘‘au revoir” to St. Peter, and stepped on to the plat-— 
form. A courteous person, whom St. Peter shouted to me was St. Patrick, | 
received me. " } 

“Ye will be after seein’ the Deity?” he queried in a brogue which made 
St. Peter’s introduction unnecessary. B | 

“I will,” I answered, catching his manner, and smiling at doing so. The 
smile proved infectious; the saint beamed at me; and the halo round his caubeen 
seemed to twinkle with delight. | 

‘*Ye’ll be from Oireland, I’m thinkin’?’”’ he interrogated; and it hurt my _ 
heart to see his face fall when I had to confess I came from Wales. But ina 
moment the cheery saint smiled again. = | 

‘‘Celtic ye are at ahl events,” he commented, ‘‘an’ St. David’s in the Depart- _ 
ment to-day, an’ it’s right glad he’ll be to see ye, I’ve no doubt.” 

So I was led to the doors of a huge golden elevator where St. Patrick handed © 
me over to the charge of a small cherub in buttons. 

Just before we descended I remarked what a noticeable number of buildings _ 
somewhat similar to our own were dotted about the Holy City. | 

‘“‘A number of fine buildings,” I observed to the ‘“‘buttons.”’ ) 

“Yes, Sir,” he answered in a charming little treble voice (I could have sworn 
he had been a choir-boy). ‘‘You see this is the business part of Heaven.” 

‘‘And are they all devoted to managing the earth?” I went on. ; 

“Oh dear no!” (I remember reflecting that on earth he would probably have 
said “Oh Lord no!”). ‘‘They are for various constellations—one constellation 
to each building;—this place manages the solar system.” q 

“But,” I objected, “how does God do, then? He can’t—’’ I stopped 
short; ‘‘can He?” I proceeded cautiously—‘‘be in all places at once.” 

“*T dessay He could,” loyally responded the cherub, ‘‘but as a matter of fact _ 
He goes the round, and, in between, leaves the offices to the head archangel. 
He’s here every second Tuesday. He’s here to-day,” he added a little 
unnecessarily. : 

All this time we had been steadily descending, past floors labelled ‘‘Neptune,” 
“Uranus,” ‘‘Saturn,” ‘‘Jupiter,” and ‘‘Mars,” in golden letters; and drawing 
up at one marked ‘‘The Earth.” 

I got out, to be welcomed by another saint, who at once burst out with 
cordiality, ‘‘How ar-re you? Patrick telephoned to me that you wass comin’ 
down; and so I did ressolve to come and meet you. There’s a brewte of a way 

; 
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it iss from Earth! And how iss Lloyd George? We have an eye on him up 
here!”’ (confidentially) ‘‘aye indeed! there’ss a fine man!” 

_ “Bore da!” I responded, rising to the occasion with two of the half-dozen 
_ words of Welsh I knew, and thereby hugely delighting St. David, who burst 
- into joyous unintelligibility. 

“Dim Cymraeg!” 1 cut him short by expostulating. 

“Ah! there’ss a pity! But no matter; come you this way,” and he led on 
down a marvellous passage frescoed with scenes from the Bible, ‘‘The Creator, 
look you, He iss on the floor above; but He will be down soon for sure. Come 
_ you into my room, and wait there” he went on hospitably. He opened a door 
~ on which was inscribed ‘‘ Wales,” with underneath a space fora card, in which had 
been inserted one with ‘‘St. David” printed on it. Above the door was a 
_ heraldic red dragon and the words ‘‘y ppraic Gocu” on a scroll. 

___ At this moment another cherub ran up and whispered into the saint’s ear. 

He frowned and pulled his white beard. 

__ “There’ss a nuisance!” he said at last, ‘“‘You haff not passed the customs. 

- But it will not take a moment.” I thought he glanced at my pyjamas—it may 

_ have been only fancy. Anyhow the cherub took me off, with strict injunctions 

_ to return me when “‘passed.”’ 

_ We went down corridors to a large kind of court over the gateway to which 
was written: YE BROUGHT NOTHING INTO THE WORLD AND IT IS CERTAIN YE CAN 

TAKE NOTHING OUT. 

At an enormous desk sat St. Paul, while behind a huge rectangle of low broad 
- counters bustled about a host of busy angels, attending to the mob on the other 
- side of the counter. This mob kept pouring in through several other huge 
_ gateways—mine was evidently a special entrance only used for particular cases. 
_ It was a pathetic sight. Jewels, money, even little personal relics, all had to be 
_ handed over. Then the owner was conducted through one of a half dozen 
doorways over against the entrances. a 
_ “They go away to be given their shining raiment,” explained the cherub, 

seeing me look at these exits. ‘‘Some of them have to be washed,” he confided. 

At this moment one of the attendant servitors came up to us. 

‘Anything to declare?” he asked laconically. ‘‘You know the rules, 
I suppose?” 

_ “T saw the text,” I answered, ‘‘but the fact is I haven’t come to stay. I’m 
only interviewing God, and then I’m going back—I hope.” (I’m not sure 
that I ought to have said ‘‘I hope.’’) | 

The attendant whipped out a small label from under the counter and deftly 
_ fastened it on to the lapel of my pyjama jacket. It bore the legend: ‘‘In Bond. 

Then I was taken back to St. David. At least, to St. David’s department. 
Knowing the habits of high officials, I was not in the least surprised to find on 
our return that the saint was immersed in important business (“‘something to do 
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with Welsh Disestablishment”) and could not be disturbed. Hence I was ~ 
ushered into another room on the door of which was noted: ‘‘Private Secretary.” 
A neat and business-like young angel greeted me; it was obvious he was not a 
saint; and indeed the first thing he did was to introduce himself to me as ‘‘Holy 
Jones.” Iamailittle hard of hearing, and this, together with a rather reasonable 5 
association of ideas, and, I suppose, a certain amount of confusion in my 
unaccustomed surroundings, led me into a regrettable faux pas. q 
“Tt is very kind of you, Mr. Davy Jones,” I began with gratitude. My friend 
grew very red in the face. ‘‘Holy—Holy,” he ejaculated. ‘“‘Holy! Holy! — 
Holy!” I answered somewhat dubiously, but thinking this must be some kind _ 
of a rite or password which one used on certain occasions in Heaven. “‘I mean 
Holy Jones iss my name,” explained the angel, getting redder still. I at once 
got as red as he. 4 
‘I’m sure I beg your pardon, Mr. Jones—Holy Jones” I hastily corrected _ 
myself. ‘‘I am a little deaf.” | 
‘Indeed, don’t mention it,” he replied politely, regaining his equanimity, 
‘it wass the association” —‘‘Of course!”’ I murmured—‘“‘that wass all. Will ~ 
you not be seated? You must please excuse my chief; he iss overwhelmed with 
work ;—and it will not be for long.” | 
‘Don’t let me interrupt you, please,” I begged him, as I accepted his © 
invitation and sat down; and he gratefully resumed his place at a desk in the 
window. } 
I looked round. The desk and a couple of tables were piled with bundles © 
of papers. They were all headed in print, as I could not help seeing, ‘‘Solar 
System; Earth’; and under this: ‘‘Welsh Department,” after which followed — 
in writing the name of the particular subject dealt with. ‘‘Coal Strike,” I saw; 
and ‘‘Floods in the Garw Valley.” On this latter (a very short series of memo- — 
randa on one sheet) I noticed at the end ‘‘at once,” followed by a large “‘D.” 
‘For action at once; (signed) St. David,” I reflected, and began to have an 
inkling how the universe was run. Before that I had not been able to account 
for some of the minor evils and inconsistencies of life. 


I was just beginning to get a little bored when suddenly the door opened and — 
a cherub, as usual in uniform, came in and whispered to the Saint’s secretary. 
The latter turned to me immediately and said: ‘‘God is here now, and will see — 
you.” I got up at once, said good-bye, and went out with the cherub. | 

I confess I felt nervous. Who would not? I was about to see face to face _ 
that Being—Spirit—call It what you will, whose entity and ways have been the _ 
mystery of all time. I was going to ask for an expression of opinion (and 
pumas receive it) from the All-knowing upon the greatest horror of history. 
I was nervous. But I do not think I was afraid. It was too like going to — 
interview the Prime Minister. One is nervous then, also; but the Prime 
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Minister cannot eat you (as my nurse would have said), and I felt that neither 
would God eat me. 
a What room are we going to?” I asked my conductor. 

To God’s Earth Office,” he answered, and added, ‘‘He has one on every 
a a ) 
_ (‘Every floor of every constellation-building,” I reflected with awe; ‘‘He 
‘must work!’’) 
- We passed down the usual corridors till at last we arrived at a door designated 
“Private Secretary to God.”” Next to it, I noticed, was another door with, over 
it, a panel inscribed with a plain circle—the sign which has no beginning and no 
end—the sign of eternity. ‘‘Curious,” I remember thinking, ‘‘that it should 
mean ‘nothing’.” 

We entered the secretary’s room. 

There was nobody there. But from behind a green baize door leading into 

the next room there came faintly the booming of a voice, and occasionally, in 
‘answer, the sound of a less sonorous voice. 
_ I sat down, as I was bidden by the cherub, who waited by the door until 
‘someone should come. The room was much like Holy Jones’s, but on a peg 
‘by the door hung a halo of, I thought, more generous proportions than usual. 
‘As in the Welsh Department, there were bundles of papers everywhere. On one 
I saw: “Do it,” and underneath, in a striking hand: ‘‘God.” 

Somehow it reassured me. 

I had not sat there more than a minute when the green baize door was flung 
‘open and a commanding personage entered. He was every inch an archangel, 
full-statured, solid, and venerable. I should have recognized his rank anywhere, 
and felt it only a confirmation of my own conviction when, just as he came in, 
the booming voice from the other room called *‘ Michael !”” 

The archangel turned hurriedly, and shut the baize door behind him. Ina 
moment he was back. 

“‘God will see you at once,”’ he told me, ‘‘but only for a few minutes. He is. 
extremely busy just now.” ce 

I mumbled something platitudinous about its being a big job to control the 
universe, and went in. 

The room I entered was lofty and spacious. There was no mess of papers; 
everything was neat and extremely well-ordered. The furniture was substan- 
tial, if somewhat old-fashioned, and on the wall were hung some excellent 
engravings of scenes in the life of Christ. A bright fire burnt in a fine fireplace 
over which extended a high and narrow mantelpiece. The windows were large 
and the heavy curtains well drawn back so that the room was flooded with light. 
There were few touches of an intimate nature about the place, which perhaps 
was only natural, considering the short time the Creator spent in it. But a 
cigar box and some matches lay on a small table not far from the window. On 
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the Deity’s writing table I noted some books of reference, among them Who's | 
Who on Earth, Who's Who in Heaven, Who's Who in Hell, and a time-table o: j 
the inter-stellar ether service. 3 
At a massive writing table in front of the fire sat God. And if you ask | 
me to describe Him definitely, I can’t. Whether this is due to the unsubstanti al 
nature of dream images, to the faultiness of recollection which so often follows 
sleep, or to some mysterious property of the Creator, you must decide yoursel: 
for I cannot. At all events I can only give impressions—detached, sporadic, _ 
misty points, which remained to me afterwards, when the clear image was gone, — 
Well then, I have an impression of age, and yet of vigour; of a majestic 
flaring beard, and eyes that gleamed with youth; of a fierce directness, and a 
kindliness that radiated; of large and sweeping gestures; of that deep, booming 
voice I had heard afar through the baize door; of huge feet, under the table. 
Generally, of greatness. I cannot describe it better than that. | 
So this, I thought, is where things are done; and this is Who does them, 
Then, I fear, I somewhat lost my head. I reflected nervously that here was I, 
an insignificant atom on a tiny planet, interrupting by my intrusiveness the 
running of the universe. Occupying, by myself, a fraction of the time meant, 
not merely for “‘mankind,”’ but for ‘‘the infinite kind.” The thought seemed 
to paralyze me into an inability to make use of even that fraction of time. It 
was God who spoke first. 
“I am very glad to see you; I want to hear more about this war.” 
I recovered. It was scarcely the phraseology to be expected of ‘‘a very 
jealous God’’; but it put me at my ease. ; 
“TI beg Your pardon” —(I hesitated; “‘Sir” seemed inadequate; I decided to” 
‘*T beg Your pardon; but I was hoping to hear about it from You.” 


we 


omit titles) — 
God laughed. ‘‘I am not in such close touch with Earth just now,” 
remarked. ‘‘They have reached the stage of running themselves very largely; 
with the help of the departments, of course—and I do not like to interfere too” 
much, Besides, I am starting a couple of new stellar systems, and that takes” 
up a great deal of My time and energy. Tell Me about this war—of course. 
I know the rough outlines; but, is it popular?” 
I thought for a moment. . 
‘‘No,” I answered hesitatingly, ‘“‘it certainly isn’t popular. But,” I added, 
“it was necessary.” a 
‘“Necessary?”’ He interrogated; ‘‘necessary to whom?” . 
‘‘Oh, necessary to the nations of the world; because otherwise Germany and 
Austria would have dominated the world by force.” | 
“Then you mean,” corrected God, ‘‘that it was necessary to Germany and 
Austria. Why?” 7 
“Oh, I suppose they were ambitious, and wanted to rule the earth; and were 
looking for fresh outlets for expansion. They had’nt enough room at home.” 
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_ “Not enough room? How much land to a family?” 

_ That stumped me. 

“Oh, not that way,” I hedged; ‘‘there was plenty of actual land in Germany. 
But they wanted to colonize, to go abroad and find new opportunities.” 

~ “T understand”—God spoke almost deferentially—‘‘that a good many used 
“to go to America.” 
__ “Of course,” I assented, ‘‘but that was quite different. America was not 
under German rule.” 

“Then they were not happy there? They were oppressed?” 

I considered. 

_ “No, I don’t think so. Some people even said they largely ran America,” 
‘lI admitted. — 

- God pulled His beard. 

_ “‘T fail to see,”’ He said ruminatively, ‘‘what they thought they would really 
gain by entering on an expensive and bloody war in order to gain outlets when 
they had all the world to go to. You don’t think,” He added, ‘“‘that Germany 

&s afraid of the rest of the world, just as the rest of the world was afraid: of 
them?’ 
_ “Good gracious, no!” I ejaculated, ‘‘although, of course, they said it was a 
defensive war.” ; 

“‘And everyone else said the same? Then why did it happen?” 

_ “Because the Germans are li because the Germans do not speak the 
truth,” I corrected myself, ‘‘and took the offensive.” 
_ “H’m,” said God. Then after a pause. ‘‘As I understand it, then, there 
‘were in Germany so many people wretched in their present existence, and 
hungering after a new life, that the demand for a war was peremptory and 
irresistible?” 

I hesitated. ‘‘No, I don’t think that’s quite fair; I don’t think the people 
themselves were discontented or demanded war. I don’t think it came from 
the people.” 7 
- God was getting a little impatient. 

‘“‘Then who, in My name” (‘‘of course,” I thought, and almost smiled), ‘‘who, 
in My name, made this war? As I understand it none of the other nations 
except Germany and Austria wanted it, and now you say the Germans and the 
Austrians didn’t want it either.” 

‘‘T don’t think the people themselves wanted it,” I explained a little nervously, 
‘but You see the people themselves don’t really control things anywhere.” 

_“*T thought you had representative government?” 

“So we have; and so have the Germans, in name. But in reality, for one 
reason or another, a very few men actually rule, especially in international 
matters, even in the most democratic countries. In England itself, owing 
mostly to our defective parliamentary system, government is largely by caucus; 
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and in foreign affairs the whole thing is in the hands of a small clique, to the 
confidence of which even parliament is not admitted. And then, of course, 
there’s the press, they have a lot of power and do a lot of harm by wild, ignorant, - 
and inflammatory writing. No; I don’t think one can say that any people were 
responsible for the war; I don’t think it would have occurred if it had been — 
voted on everywhere.” | i 

“Then, as I understand it, in your opinion the war is due to the actions of a 

comparatively small number of people—autocrats, diplomats, statesmen, and 
erhaps editors—who by their personal or patriotic ambitions, or by their 
incompetent handling of affairs, plunged their peoples into war?” { 

I nodded. God tugged at His beard. ( 
‘That is a very grave charge,” He said sternly, ‘‘to make against a body of 
men.” . 

‘It would be a graver charge to make against a people,”’ I dared to answer; 
‘and, of course,”’ I added, ‘‘they may have acted from motives they thought — 
right;—they may have been ignorant, or unwise, or misled, or just simply not _ 
greatenough. Only I still say that if it had been left to the peoples of the worl 
this war would not have been.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then God, who had been gazing downwards 
abstractedly, drew Himself up in His chair and looked straight at me—through — 
me, I had almost said. 

“Well,” He said, ‘‘however it came about, this war is a fact. How is it 
going to end?” 

“‘I don’t know. That’s what I wanted to see You about.” 

“‘Does anybody want it now?” asked God. 

““Good heavens!—excuse me, Goodness me! No,” I ejaculated. ‘‘ Everybody 
in every nation is cursing the war.” . 

“Then why don’t they stop fighting? Really you human beings are an 
extraordinary lot,” cried the Deity, almost testily. 

“It is difficult to stop killing people and be friends with them,” said I pacific- 
ally, ‘‘and besides no-one likes to make the first move towards peace; they 
think it would be undignified and mean they were beaten.” 

““Undignified! Here are thousands of people dying every day in a war 
which every nation asserts is defensive and no nation wants, and men let pride 
get in the way of stopping it. Is there no-one great enough to come forward 
and say, “Let us consider what we are fighting for, and whether it cannot be 
sina Sie without further bloodshed’? Then at all events you could get things 
cleared up. 

I thought for a moment. ‘‘There are some men who are great enough to — 
say that; but they are not the men at the head of affairs,” I answered at length, 
“You see no-one likes to run the risk of being told he is admitting his own 
country is being beaten.” ; 
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_ He would rather say nothing and see his countrymen killed?” asked God 
“ironically, ‘‘Well, it seems to Me he might at least ask without shame for a 
“definite statement as to what they are being killed for. Perhaps everyone 
‘would be ready to come to some agreement to-day. How do you know?” 

““We don’t,” I observed. 

“Then My first advice to you is to find out. Be clear what it is all about. 
_ If everyone really is fighting a defensive war—I mean if they are now, irrespec- 
_ tive of what they were doing at the beginning—then surely war can cease. The 
_ men who will be great and bold enough to insist on this being done will deserve 
and get undying gratitude. If what you say is true, it is ridiculous—infamous 
_—that this war should go on. Those are My words to you as to ending the 
war.” 

God had got up and was standing at His desk with a valedictory air. I felt 
_ I had already delayed the affairs of the universe too long, and rose also. 
_ ‘Thank You,” I said, looking round for my cap and cane, in a momentary 
_ forgetfulness of my pyjamaed condition. 
_ Then I turned again to God. 
“Would You,” I asked somewhat timidly, ‘‘mind telling me one thing more. 
- How are we to prevent future wars?” _ 
_ God laughed. ‘‘You would like a miracle perhaps? No, no; you must 
_work it out for yourselves without My interference. But—how did you prevent 
violence in the state?” . - | 
_ ““We have laws,” I answered. 
“Were they obeyed?” 
oo ©9ec 
“Why?” 
‘‘Because any man was punished who disobeyed them.” 
“‘Because, that is,” said God walking with me towards the door, “‘you put 
sufficient force—impartial, orderly force—behind the law to make people fear 
and obey it. Why not try that in the alternative sphere?”’ 

_ “You mean an international force to keep peace and back up arbitration?” 

“*Yes,” assented the Almighty, opening the door. And as I turned to say 
good-bye He looked at me whimsically and added, ‘‘Of course you might enact 
in every country that when there was a war the first to go to the front should be 

the statesmen, diplomats, and journalists; or you might make a rule throughout 
the world that on the outbreak of hostilities the cabinets of the countries involved 
should be shot forthwith and without argument. But I think My first sugges- 
tion is the most practical. Good-bye.” 

_ Just as He stretched out His hand to meet mine there arose from somewhere 
a mighty wind, a shrieking howling blast, which took God as though He were 
a leaf and whirled Him immeasurable distances away, through the room, the 
walls of which vanished before the tempest, and out away into the black abyss 
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of space. Then the door in front of me blew to with a crash and left mel 
staring at my servant who was peeping round the end of my dug-out. { 


dae ‘ . = FA ; 3 
‘*Reveillé, Sir,” he said, ‘‘and if you please, Sir, a crump ’as just cleared 


away the officers’ cook’ouse, so there won’t be no breakfast, ‘cept bully.” a 
. | 

* * + *- * i 

I wonder what God would really say? : 
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THREE POEMS 


THE CURLEW 
Translated from the Welsh of R. Williams-Parry 


I wear your call at noon, 

A sweet-voiced flute over the bog; 

Your call at midnight seems 

A hidden shepherd whistling to his dog, 
Softening till it becomes inaudible. 

I hear the barking of your dogs, invisible. 


Your flock the great bare clouds, 

Your ready dogs the zephyrs four 

Which gather to the fold their rainy charge 

To scatter them once more 

In trailing, bleatless, and unresting urge 
Across heaven’s even grazing grounds to surge. 


Gwyn WILLIAMS 


THE COCK PHEASANT 
Translated from the Welsh of R. Wiltiams-Parry 


BscausE the many coloured down 
Like autumn covers your sleek breast 
And all the richest colours known 
Light on your back but never rest, 
Let the law keep you from alarm, 
For I’ve no wish to do you harm. 


Because you arrogantly boasted, 
Crowing, the favour of the lord, 
To-night I’d like to have you roasted 
A savoury morsel to my board. 
So for a while I’d fatly batten 
On one the parish went to fatten. 
Gwyn WILLIAMS 
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THE OLD MAN’S SONG 
Translated from the Welsh of Llywarch Hen (? 800-850 A.D.) 


Ere my back grew bent I was eloquent: 
My wit wonder gained me, _ 
The Forest men ever maintained me. 


Ere my back grew bent I was confident: 
Welcome guest at the Hall 
Of Powys, that Heaven for all. 


Ere my back grew bent I was eminent: 
My spears flew first, I led the van; 
Now a hunchback, a sad heavy man. 


Oh my crutch, ’tis autumn now, 
Russet fern and stubble yellow. 
All who loved me I repel now. 


Crutch of wood, ’tis winter tide, 
When men talk and drink together; 
None to visit my bedside. 


Oh my crutch, indeed ’tis spring, | 
Cuckoos dun and festal halls, | 
But no maiden to be loving. 


Wooden crutch, indeed ’tis May, 
Furrows brown and tendrils curled. 
I loathe to see your beak all day. 


Wooden crutch, my constant friend, 
Hold an old man fondly longing, 
Llywarch, babbling without end. 


Wooden crutch, firm trusty stay, 
With God’s leave my steps defend. 
‘Timber for old age” men say. 


Wooden crutch, be kind, I pray, 
Help me of your best to walk. 
I am Llywarch—how I talk! 
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Old age makes me its mock, 
Hair, teeth, a laughing stock, 
Manhood that women loved. 


Old age has reft from me 
Hair, teeth, virility 
That youth loved—gone all three. 


Wild winds on woodland beating 
Bring all its glory low; 
How weak the old, how slow. 


That leaf upon the gust blown here, 
Woe for its destiny! 
Already old, born this year. 


No more can I love what I loved long ago: 
Girls, strangers, a grey horse 
Mean naught to me now. 


But my four hates-in-chief 
Are leagued as one against me: 
Age, coughing, sickness, grief. 


I am lonely and old, deformed and in trouble; 
Gone pride, gone admirers, 
A poor wretch bent double. 


Bent double and old, inconstant and rash, 
A fool overbearing, 
And all who once loved me—past caring. 


No lass cares for me now, no friend comes ever: 
To what friend can I go? 
But death, alas, comes never. 


No sleep, no joy, only pain 
Since Llawer and Gwen were slain: 
A stinking corpse, I am old. 


Woe for the fate that was fated for Llywarch 

Since the night he was born 

By long barren labour 

Doomed to be worn. rie Seer 
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THE SEA BETWEEN 


LL. WYN GRIFFITH 


NE of you said just now that you felt the place was full of old stories. 
Yes, I know. Sitting here, in Harlech, and in this room, with the open 
window overlooking Cardigan Bay, on a lovely summer evening, halfway 

up the castle rock, I feel just as you do. We've been talking and arguin; 
about almost everything on earth and in the air, haven’t we? I said “almost 
everything,” and that means of course that when I said it I was very vividly aware 
of something important that had been left out. These tricks of speech aré 
revealing, afterwards. | 
What we haven’t said anything about is beauty; beauty, of all things, here 
in Harlech, with a horizon running from Mynydd Rhiw to Moelwyn, the glory 
of mountain and sea before our eyes, the evening light on the hills. Much 
as I crave for it, I am half afraid of beauty, and especially here, in Harlech. 
It takes a poet or a painter to be afraid of beauty, just as it takes a religious man 
to be afraid of God. There you are; if you turn your heads now, you can se 
the rooks sailing in their great circles overhead . . . they come over every evening 
above the castle. 1 
Have you ever noticed a type of face you see on the western seaboard? Black 
hair, grey eyes set firmly in an oval face, a palish white skin that takes a tinge 
of brown. You may have seen it here. In a young girl it sometimes carries 
a load of beauty so overwhelmingly spiritual, that it frightens you . . . it has a 
clear burning purity that humbles you. I’ve seen it in Ireland, but I first 
saw it here, in Harlech. It doesn’t matter how long ago; it’s long enough ago 
for me to be able to tell you about it, as if it had happened to someone else, as 
if I’d taken it all out of an old book. 
I’m going to call her Margaret . . . it wasn’t her name. She had all that 
strange beauty I’ve spoken of, that look of power and purity in her clear grey 
eyes; when she smiled, you felt that all the world was smiling at that moment, 
In repose, her face told you that nothing could conquer that quiet strength, so 
long as she wished to maintain it, that even at the moment before the end of all 
things, her courage and her calm would carry her through, if she desired to see 
the end. Looking back, I am tempted to say that there was an acceptance of 
suffering in her face, but I didn’t think so then, and I think it would be true 
to say that it was a rejection of suffering. : 
You'll have guessed that I was in love with her. Yes, I was, in that mut 
and helpless way in which a boy falls in love with someone who seems to him 
to be so much older than himself. She didn’t know that . . . she never will 
Nor will she ever know that I love her now. 
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; Perhaps I’m wrong, perhaps she does know. 
_ She lived in Harlech, with her three brothers. They were wealthy people, 
and they all lived together in a house just above where we are now; on the top 
of the rock, in fact. They belonged to an old family, and they had that air of 
confidence and frankness that comes down with the blood. The father had 
_ been a governor of some province or other; he was dead, and so was the mother. 
_ Morgan, the eldest son, was the real head of the family, in every way; he was 
“several years older than Margaret. He was an army officer, and he looked like 
/aman born tocommand. He ordered you about quietly, with the air of a man 
who knew he would be obeyed. He never shouted: he didn’t need to. 
_ Jack came next, a little younger. He did nothing much, he was on all sorts 
of committees, a diplomatic kind of fellow, tactful and unobtrusive. People 
‘used to come to him when they got into trouble or at loggerheads with their 
neighbours, as will happen in a small place. 
_ The third brother, Hugh, I didn’t know very well. He was away a lot. 
A bad-tempered fellow, terribly jealous, with a perpetual grievance, always 
‘standing on his dignity. It didn’t matter what you did, it was wrong... why 
wasn’t he consulted andsoon. He was decidedly queer and very cantankerous. 

As a boy, I used to come to Harlech for my holidays, and I just hung about 

the skirts of the family, as you might say, adoring Margaret, dreaming about 
her, dreaming that I was doing wonderful things for her sake, rescuing her from 
danger ... you know what a boy’s dreams are like. They were all kind to me, 
in their different ways. Margaret was always Margaret, kind and quiet. Life 
was round and perfect, we were a world to ourselves. 

At least, that was what I thought. But one day a youngish man came over 
from Ireland. He was a big landowner, one of the domineering type. Hand- 
some, a good talker, ‘‘wid a way wid him.”” When I say handsome, I’m merely 

“repeating what other people said. J didn’t think him handsome. But Margaret 

did. You will have guessed that he fell in love with her, and she with him. 
It all happened very quickly; it was a hurricane of love-making, and | a helpless 
and sulky onlooker. My dreams now were all of rescuing Margaret from the 
clutches of Michael... that was his name... but it was only in my dreams that 
I conquered. 

I don’t know where Hugh was all this time, except that he was abroad 
somewhere. But I heard that Morgan and Jack talked things over, and every- 
thing was all right—Margaret and Michael were to be married that summer, 
and they were going to Ireland to live—Margaret going away, going away for 

ever. And as the days went by, she was kinder than ever to me, so kind that 
it hurt. There’s nothing like the suffering of a boy. 

The day before the wedding, Hugh turned up suddenly. I could never find 
out exactly what happened, whether they cabled to him or not, but I saw him 
on his way to the house, looking as black as thunder. He strode past me and 


“ 
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took no notice of my greeting. There was a row of some kind, but all I know 
definitely is that he was angry because he had never been consulted about the 
marriage. I gathered that from something I overheard. 1 didn’t see what 1 
had to do with him, but there it was. 

And now comes a strange thing. Morgan and Jack had given Margaret 2 
car as a wedding present, and when Michael went to the garage to get the car 
out and to start for Holyhead, after the wedding, he found the tyres slashed. 
No one ever knew definitely how or why it was done, but everybody suspected 
Hugh. I told you he was queer. There was some delay, but they got new 
tyres and they set off on their journey to Ireland, leaving a young boy swallowing 
his tears and wondering what he could possibly do for the rest of his life without 
Margaret. : 7 

Well, boys do not die of love, and the years went by. When I came ta 
Harlech in the summer for my holidays, I used to hear news of Margaret. She 
had a baby boy, but after a while I gathered that life was not too happy for her. 
She was homesick, she didn’t like the neighbours much, the marriage wasn’ 
really successful. One summer, when I met Morgan and asked him about 
Margaret, he looked sad and worried. I questioned him with the tactless 
obstinacy of a boy, and I| learnt that she had written to him and opened her 
heart. Things were going from bad to worse and they had even reached the 
stage of physical cruelty as well as deliberate insult. It horrified me, it almost 
made me ill. I begged of Morgan to let me go to Ireland to rescue her . . . 
isn’t that what a boy would want to do, alone and unaided? Morgan was ‘a 


kind tome. He reassured me, and said he was going to see her . . . he even 
promised he would bring her back to Harlech, and he put his hand on my shoul 
and thanked me. 


The rest of the story can be told very quickly. Things were worse than we 
thought. Morgan went to Ireland to see her, and civil war broke out there. 
You will remember that that unhappy country was caught up in riots and 
assassinations and burnings. He would never say much about those terrible 
days. He came back a broken man, and without Margaret. She and her 
husband and child lived in an isolated country house, and it was deliberately set 
on fire one night when Margaret had gone to see some neighbours. The house 
was burnt to the ground, and she lost her child. 4 


Morgan took her away, an empty shell of a woman, only half alive, gone 
beyond grief. He got her as far as Holyhead, but when she set foot in Wales 
she collapsed. She had no desire to live, no desire to come back to Harlech. 
And one morning, as she lay in bed there, in Holyhead, she told him to open 
the window so that she could look across the sea to Ireland. She mumbled 
something to him, strange words that he could not quite catch, about death 
and Ireland and her own country, and she died. a 


47. 
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3 She died . . . yes, but not for me. She was never mine, so she’s always 
“mine, in all the beauty of her youth, beauty that can never die. . . . 


““A thing of naught 
The sorrow, sand-engulfed the tears, 
But Beauty journeys down the years.” 


_ Look out of the window at the sunset over the bay. 

Is all this something that happened to me, or is it just a story? I don’t 
‘Know . . . if you worship beauty, you sail in strange seas with no compass but 
“your heart. You have to follow where it leads you, on the hills, out at sea, 
though the years pass and leave their burden upon you. Beauty, sorrow, the 
high colour of romance, all merge into something that never dies. And here 
in Harlech, on this rock overlooking the bay, it has lived for hundreds of years, 
living again in each generation, in the eyes of men. Living in the minds of 
men, like this story I have told you to-night, something that never dies. 

_ For we are in Harlech, and you have all read the Mabinogion. You know 
the story of Branwen, don’t you? You have just heard it now, I’ve just finished 
telling itto you. I’ve changed the names of the people, of course, but that’s all. 
IT could not change the story. What other story could I tell you in Harlech? 
It was from Harlech that Branwen set out on her long journey. I’ve tried to 
bring her back again to you, to Harlech, to live in your minds. 


OUR OCTOBER NUMBER 


Tue Wetsu Review for October will contain two short stories: ‘‘The 
Wanderers,” by Alun Lewis, and ‘‘The Dog in the Sky,” by T. A. Radcliffe. 
[he poems will be by several hands, among them Idris Davies and Lynette 
Roberts. James Hanley writes on ‘“‘Twentieth Century Idolatry,” and F. 
Elwyn Jones on ‘The Rome-Berlin Axis and the Minorities,” Jack Jones 
contributes the first section of a report on the social and general effects of 
broadcasting in South Wales. Gwilym Davies continues his ‘‘Beyond Our 
Frontiers.” The illustration will be by M. E. Eldridge, and among the reviewers 
re Walter Dowding, Harold Watkins, D. G. James, R. Ivor Jones, and 
Franklin Evans. = ae 


THE CAVES OF SOUTH WALES 
| RAYMOND G. WOOD 


HE recognition of South Wales as an important caving area in Grea 

Britain is shown by the recent visit of the British Speleological Association 

which held its fourth annual conference at Swansea at the beginning oj 
August last. The existence of many caves in various parts of Wales has, o} 
course, been known for many years, but no systematic exploration has ever beer 
undertaken, and in fact is now only beginning. In comparison with the othei 
great cave areas of the country, such as those in Somerset, Yorkshire, anc 
Derbyshire, South Wales is still almost an unknown territory. Many recen' 
discoveries have been made, and it seems likely that South Wales will eventually 
become a serious rival to the other districts in the attractiveness and interest o: 
its underground scenery. At present its chief attraction is to the cave-explore: 
in search of the unknown, rather than to the cave-visitor, for there are no “‘show- 
caves,” though parts of Dan-yr-ogof, one of the largest of the Welsh caves, “a 
be open to the public by the time this appears in print. In this short article, 1 
would be impossible to describe or even name all the caves which have beer 
explored or partially explored in Wales. Such an attempt would be a mer 
catalogue, necessarily incomplete, for the list is being extended almost every 
week. Instead, it is proposed to survey the subject of caving briefly in a genera 
way, and then to mention some of the more important or interesting caves whig 
have been investigated. 


The study of caves may be approached from a variety of view-points 
Scientifically the geologist and archaeologist are most concerned, the forme 
with the structure and formation of the cave itself, the latter with its contents 
especially if the cave has been occupied by prehistoric man. The zoologist maj 
also find material of special interest in some caves, for if living creatures ar 
present their mode of life is very different from that of normal animals, while thi 
remains of prehistoric animals are often found. The study of caves is als 
recognized as of importance in connection with the water supply of the country 
and the Home Office actually encourages its pursuance from this point of view 
Still another aspect of cave study has been the development of geophysica 
methods of prospecting, whereby new subterranean cavities have been dis 
covered by electrical observations on the surface. These methods are bein; 
investigated particularly in Somerset by Professor L. S. Palmer. Of recen 
years the exploration of caves has been taken up as a sport analogous to moun 


taineering. Caving can provide all the thrills of mountaineering with som 
additional ones thrown in. ~ a 
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In Wales the caves occur without exception in the carboniferous limestone, 
_ as illustrated in the accompanying map (figure 1). Limestone is a rock whose 
_ principal constituent is calcium carbonate, a material which, though almost 
insoluble in pure water, dissolves in the presence of carbon dioxide. This gas, 
~ which is present in the air, is soluble in water, so that, by the time rain-water 
teaches the ground it is virtually a dilute solution of carbon dioxide. Limestone 
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is affected by well-developed joints and bedding-planes, and these constitute 
planes of weakness. The joints are more or less at right angles to the bedding- 
planes, which may or may not be horizontal, according to whether the strata 
have been tilted by geological upheavals. The surface waters make their way 
‘down and along fissures in the rock, and as they go they are able to dissolve some 
‘of the rock. In this way the channels are widened and carry an increasing 
‘volume of water, and great caverns are eventually formed. In a general way 
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it is possible to distinguish between caves which are produced in the directio 
of the bedding-planes, and pot-holes which are produced in the direction of th 
joints, especially when the latter are vertical. The mode of formation is illu 4 
trated diagrammatically in figure 2. This diagram represents a vertical section 1 
cut into the earth. In A sandy strata are resting upon inclined beds of lime- i 
stone, while B represents the underground passages and cavities produced where 
the limestone has been dissolved by percolating water. In this way one of th 
most interesting features of limestone country can easily be understood, namely 
the disappearance of rivers which leave their beds entirely dry except in time of 
flood. ‘This is illustrated in figure 3, which represents the disappearance a 
reappearance of the waters of the River Hepste. _ It is also possible to appreciate 
the differences in the various caving areas. Derbyshire and Yorkshire are 
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(By permission of the National Museum of Wales.) ; 
Fig,'2. ; 


characterized by vertical pot-holes of very great depth opening directly from ond 
surface of the earth. In Somerset the bedding-planes are inclined to the hori- 
zontal, and such pot-holes as occur are of much less depth and are only found 
underground. In South Wales one example only of a pot opening directly 
from the surface has so far been discovered. This will be referred to later. 

It often happens during the course of ages that a cave will lose the stream | 
which formed it and become dry. Water, however, still trickles into the cave 
through the overlying ground and drips from cracks and crevices in the roof 
and walls. Such water is usually highly charged with dissolved mineral matter, 
and as it drips the drops partially evaporate, leaving behind specks of solid 
material. In this way the stalactites which hang from the roof and the corres- 
ponding stalagmites which rise from the floor are formed. The curtains and 
draperies which adorn the walls are produced in the same way, and all these 
ornaments are delicately tinted in different colours according to the nature of 
the mineral deposit of which they are made. The sight of these Bc 
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"which are often of a fantastic beauty, is one of the rewards for the many hardships 
_ the explorer sometimes has to undergo. 

_ Up to the present the caves of Wales have chiefly been investigated from an 
archaeological standpoint. The most famous example is perhaps the Gower 
_ fave of Paviland. This cave is on the coast, and has been partially excavated 
bythe sea. In it was discovered in the year 1823 the Red Lady of Paviland— 
_ the remains of a skeleton coloured red with iron ochre, actually the skeleton of a 
_Cr6é-Magnon man. Many hundreds of implements of flint, bone, and ivory 
_ were also discovered and are preserved in various museums. The archaeological 
“remains were thoroughly investigated by Professor W. J. Sollas, and he has 
"written concerning Paviland and its previous inhabitants: ‘‘Since the disappear- 
ance of the Aurignacians the tide of civilization has ebbed and flowed more than 
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once over these islands; all that it has left stranded in the cave are three copper 
“coins to mark the Roman occupation, and, for the greater glory of our own age, 
“many broken fragments of whiskey bottles.” 

_ The sporting side of cave exploration has been so adequately and well 
‘described by Professor E. A. Baker in his book, Caving, Episodes of Underground 
"Exploration, that it is unnecessary to write very much here, In this book caving 
jis regarded ‘“‘first and foremost as a sport, a pastime, and a recreation, the 
‘scientific side being secondary and accidental.” 

_ The chief obstacles to progress that may be encountered in a cave are vertical 
‘rock pitches, usually with waterfalls flowing over them, deep underground rivers 
or lakes, and ‘‘squeezes”’ or apertures so small that the human body can only 
pass through with difficulty and under compression. Rock-climbing technique 
‘is of great help in many cases, but it is frequently necessary to transport and fix 
“ pe ladders to overcome the more difficult vertical pitches. Lakes too deep 
for wading are passed either by swimming or by the use of collapsible boats. 
The portage of auxiliary equipment in itself often constitutes a major obstacle, 
especially on the return journey when ropes and ladders have expanded by the 
absorption of water. When it is realized that all this effort takes place in semi- 
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darkness, illuminated only by acetylene or electric lamps, it can easily be seen 
that cave exploring is an arduous undertaking. But, as Baker says, the sensa- 
tion of first breaking into some vast underground chamber, or of attaining the 
bottom of a gigantic pot-hole and bringing the party safe back to the upper air, 
is not inferior to that of traversing an untrodden col or of reaching the summit 
of a hitherto unascended aiguille.”’ | 

The best-known caves in South Wales are probably those on the River Mellte 
near Ystrad Fellte, where the river flows underground for about a quarter of ; 
mile at Porth-yr-ogof. The impressive entrance to Porth-yr-ogof has been 
well known for many years. Mention of the cave is found in a letter written 
in 1698 by the naturalist John Ray, while extravagant descriptions are given in 
guide-books in the early part of the nineteenth century. Explorers of those 
days, however, although greatly impressed by the “‘stupendous cavern” contain- 
ing ‘‘fathomless pools” and ‘‘bottomless gulphs” were quite content to penetrate 
only a very short distance. Even now only a small proportion of visitors who 
are familiar with the entrance have penetrated to the underground an 
which has a flat roof with an area of about 6,000 square feet supported only at 
the edges and one point, while fewer still have explored the maze of low passages 
which lead out beyond this chamber, This complicated network of passages 
runs on three separate levels which are interconnected by vertical joints and 
cracks. Amongst them is to be found by the persevering, one of the a 
remarkable pieces of cave scenery so far discovered in Wales. ‘This is Cafell 
Hywel (Hywel’s Grotto). It is approached by twenty yards of wriggling along 
a small passage with a sandy bottom emerging in a pool. ‘The visitor must 
creep on his knees into the pool waist deep in water. ‘Then the roof comes down 
almost to water level, leaving just enough room for breathing, after which the 
grotto opens up. T. A. J. Braithwaite, who was with the first party, describes 
it thus : ‘‘On the floor are crystal pools, fed by a very gentle flow of water, and 
from roof and floor grow the most exquisite stalactites and stalagmites of al 
shapes and sizes. On shining a light down the passage they show in duplicate, 
due to their reflection in the pools.” The presence of petrified sticks is anothe 
unusual feature of great interest. 

Like the Mellte, the neighbouring river Little Neath also disappears under- 
ground at Pwll-y-rhyd about a mile away from Porth-yr-ogof. The cave systen 
as at present explored at Pwll-y-rhyd is less extensive than at Porth-yr-ogof, 
since the main drainage of the river has not yet been penetrated. There is, 
however, a cave nearby which provides exercise but little scenery for speleo- 
logists, and which has been called the Town Drain on account of its shape. It 
is entered by a series of right-angled bends and a narrow squeeze leading to a 
smooth-walled tunnel. The total length is about s00 yards, when the ee 
becomes too small to permit further progress. Figure 4 gives a plan, made by 
the writer, of Ogof-Pwll-y-Rhyd. | 
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_ Another recently explored cave in this district is known as Will’s Hole. This 
_ cave is entered through an opening in the side of Craig-y-dinas near Pont Nedd 
_ Fechan. A winding passage leads to a thirty-foot vertical drop which is passed 
by rope ladders. The end of the cave is blocked by a trap where the roof 
descends below water level. It appears that the water passes right under the 

Dinas Rock emerging in the bed of the River Mellte on the other side, so that 
_ the cave is essentially an underground link between the rivers Sychryd and 
_ Mellte. Such a place can only be passed by diving, a new technique which 
~ has been used in Somerset but very little in Wales so far. 
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_ To the west of the Little Neath valley is a high plateau known as Pant Mawr. 
On the wildest part of this moorland a vertical pot-hole has been found and 
_descended. As already mentioned, this is the only hole of this type resembling 
the Yorkshire pots, though much shallower, that has been discovered in Wales. 
_ It occurs practically on the boundary of the millstone grit and the carboniferous 
limestone. There is a vertical ladder descent of about sixty feet landing on a 
scree of boulders sloping to the streamway about thirty feet below. At the 
bottom a cavern extends in both directions, approximately north and south. 
Going northwards, against the stream, the passage consists of a very narrow 
high rift with shelves of harder rock left projecting along the sides Soon the 
noise of a waterfall is heard, and in wet weather becomes almost deafening. This 
underground waterfall, about thirty-five feet high, makes a most impressive 
sight. A way can be found to the top of it, but it is impossible to get upstream 
much further since the passages become too low. Downstream from the pot- 
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hole is very easy going. The chamber opens up into a wide spacious cavern, , 
rather Hike a ee fae with a flat ae, This can be followed for some 
distance to a point where a blockage has occurred on account of the collapse | 
the roof at some time. This can be passed, through the stream, but not for long’ 
before a second similar blockage bars the way. This has not been passed, but 
if it could it seems likely that a very extensive cave system might be opened up. 
Unfortunately the state of the roof makes any such attempt rather a dangerou 
undertaking. ; — 

Passing still further west we come to the valley of the Tawe in which is 
situated what is probably the greatest of the Welsh caves so far known, namely 
Dan-yr-ogof. This cave requires an article to itself to do it full justice, and we 
must be content with the bare mention of it here. A small part of it was first 
explored by the brothers Morgan in 1912, but the exploration is even nov 
incomplete, although over a mile of very beautiful cave has been discovered. 
Portions of it are now open to the public. There are many other interesting 
smaller caves in this valley, but these must be passed over. 

Finally, mention must be made of a very recent discovery. In April of this 
year workmen at a quarry near Penderyn, Aberdare, came upon a small opening 
in the quarry face. On creeping in they found that it led into a capacious cave, 
about thirty feet high at the highest point and perhaps roo yards long. Although 
short, this cave is remarkable for its wonderful display of stalactites and stalag- 
mites, certainly the finest in Wales and comparable with anything ec 
For ‘‘concentrated scenery,” in fact, this little cave is hard to beat. It is a 
dry cave, the stream which formed it having disappeared during the course of 
geological time. Unfortunately it seems likely that it will eventually be 
destroyed during the course of quarrying operations. However, a very exten- 
sive series of photographs has been taken, and when the time comes, the 
National Museum of Wales will probably reconstruct portions of it for 
exhibition in the Museum. ; 

Enough has now been written to show that though much has been done, 
much more remains. The caves discussed here are all found in the narrow 
limestone belt to the north of the South Wales coalfield, and as the map shows, 
there are large areas of limestone in various parts of Wales which have not been 
mentioned at all and which are as yet completely unexplored. Wherever lime- 
stone occurs caves may be expected. One regrettable difficulty always arises 
when a new cave is discovered, especially if it is a beautiful one. This is the 
prevention of vandalism. Unless the cave is very inaccessible or locked up, 
some one is sure to enter it and take a delight in smashing up the stalactites 
which have taken thousands of years to form, or disfigure the cave by scratching 
and chalking on the walls. As Dr. North has written, surely these formations 
ought to be preserved as carefully as, say, a piece of Swansea china, for they are 
works of nature impossible to replace. - 
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ERNEST RHYS 
‘VI began light-heartedly enough, like many things that lead to hard 


_ experience. It meant a Welsh return; for I was back in Carmarthen—town 
_ of my boyhood—at the old Ivy Bush Inn (once associated with Dick Steele 
who spent his last years in the town) when a startling piece of news changed my 
plans. A maid came into my room with a cup of early tea, and asked eagerly 
if I had heard that ‘‘Peace was declared at two o’clock this morning!”” Now I 
~had meant to go on to the Pembroke coast, where the Atlantic breakers are 
»superb in October; but Peace should bring a Welsh trade-revival, and new hope 
for the Distressed Areas and derelict coal-pits in South Wales. So, instead 
_ of going seawards, moved by what a witty woman called ‘‘a tangential impulse,” 
‘I took the first train to Merthyr Tydvil. 
_ Merthyr was long proud queen of the South Wales coalfield, and together 
‘with Dowlais ruled the Welsh coal-and-iron market. As an old mining 
"engineer, I had long been thinking over the dire plight of that region, and here 
was the chance to explore its Black Valleys. 
_ Saturday, market-day, when I got to Merthyr and, to my surprise, found the 
"streets crowded, full of market-folk. It looked so busy and thriving, one 
fancied the peace-news must have sent the pit-folk crowding to town as in the 
_ days before the Great War and the coal-slump. 
- JT lunched at a market-inn; two farmers and a tea-traveller at the same table. 
They talked freely—said you could not judge Merthyr by a Saturday crowd, 
for the town was “‘hard put-to,” and the shopkeepers who have been giving long 
credit were in a bad way and might never get paid. The tea-traveller added 
cheerfully, ‘‘the women-folk might do without meat, but must have their tea— 
lots of them live on tea-and-sardines.” 
_ From the inn I went to the Labour Exchange nearby and found a clerk there 
‘who was impatient over my queries, thinking perhaps of his Saturday afternoon 
‘football match. He ended, however, by giving me what he called a 
“‘broshéwer”—a thin orange-coloured quarto labelled “‘Depressed Areas 
“Brochure.” As I stood at the door examining it, the rain came on again, real 
Welsh rain, and the crowd thinned, until among the few remaining passers-by 
‘I saw a curious figure walking slowly along, quite indifferent to the downpour. 
An old waterproof was buttoned up to his chin, and he had no other coat I 
‘could see! Indeed a stalking figure of listless poverty, with eyes that looked 
“at one but saw nothing. 
_ By night the rain had cleared and Merthyr offered a strange street-sensation 
‘under the street-lamps, which lit an endless crowd—all men, standing close 
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together along the kerb three or four deep, a few talking in an excited sing-song, 
the rest silent, as if waiting for some street pageant. I asked a man what they 
waited for. He shook his head and said, ‘‘Dim—nothing.” Turning away, 
I spied the thinnest little wisp of a woman behind the crowd, peering into a 
draper’s shop window with a face pale as paper. Then, crossing the street a t 
the next corner, I came on a tall grey figure standing alone under a lamp, a figure 
that looked familiar. It was my man of the waterproof, seen earlier, and I 
turned and asked him to havea drink. We found a good fire at the New Inn 
and, after a glass of ale and something to eat, he thawed and told me the street 
crowd was a relic of Merthyr’s Saturday nights when the miners got jolly. 
Now it was a dumb muster—-silent Parliament of the Unemployed! H 
Though he looked more like an old soldier, he told me he had been three 
years in the navy and seven in the pits. He had a slight Irish accent and said 
his two lads could get no work in Glamorgan and had gone to Bristol to 
find jobs. 
‘“‘Any chance of your pit reopening?” 
He shook his head. ‘‘There’s no way out of the morass. The trouble is 
no Welsh coal goes to the Navy now. The gove’nment gets ninepence on 
every gallon of petrol that comes in, and they’re not goin’ to buy Welsh co 
at any price!” 
As we parted, he asked if I would care to look him up in his house on the 
Dowlais road? He gave me its number, but when I called next afternoon— 
Sunday—there was no response. It looked as if the house was empty, which 
was disappointing, as one had so few chances of seeing what went on behind 
closed doors in derelict Dowlais. j 
It would have been a very dismal Sunday next day if the fickle rain had not 
cleared in the afternoon when I caught a bus going to Rhymney Bridge 
When we reached the bridge after passing the ruins of the famous Dowlais 
Works—slag-heaps, desolate blast-furnaces and a line of colossal smokeless 
chimneys which looked like monoliths against the sky—a gleam of sun shot out 
and tempted me to alight above a green cwm whose stream ran clear as if coa 
and iron had never existed. The grass was sparkling with rain drops and thé 
sun picked out a white farmhouse tucked away in a turn of the hillside 
Walking on, I kicked against what looked like a bundle of rusty hay, but provec 
to be a young colt that sprang up unsteadily on its awkward legs. I had meani 
to go on to Rhymney town, birthplace of the most famous of all the ‘‘Ton 
farce but the freakish sun went and a sudden downpour drove me back te 
shelter. =i 
_ The bus reached Merthyr as the first street-lamps were lit, and a clear moonli 
night followed. At the “New Inn” they told me good Welsh singing could b 
heard at a chapel up-town. There I heard that fine old Welsh hymn, ‘‘Caer. 
Salem,” familiar to Londoners because so often sung in the streets by Wels! 
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miners out of work. The latest Welsh poet, Idris Davies, in his ‘‘Gwalia 
Deserta” turns the tune into a stanza of his own: 


‘We are come with the songs of our fathers 
r Out of the derelict lands, 
Come to the gates of Londinium, 
Begging with broken hands.” 


__ Next day I went on to Pontypridd, railway centre and key town to the Black 
Valleys, in especial to the Rhondda, one of the blackest and most picturesque. 
Tis mountain setting is, when seen on a day of rain, sombre and majestic— 
Strange contrast to the long line of miners’ cottages, lifeless as tombstones, that 
accompany the highroad for miles. The rocky red bus carried us swiftly past 
Porth, two or three villages and several derelict coal pitt—ominous landmarks! 
At one stop, far up the steep valley, we pulled up at an old detached cottage 
that tempted one to alight. No sooner had I stepped down, than again that | 
mad waterspout descended and, as I hesitated, the half-door of the cottage 
Opened and a little woman in a man’s cap beckoned me to take shelter. She led 
the way to a low, dark kitchen; by its fire sat a sick man with puffy-pale face, 
Smoking a clay pipe. He pointed to a chair and his wife told me he had been 
ill a year with ‘‘hanaemia!” We talked cheerfully by the fire, but as I left she 
asked if I though her man would get better? Two years before I had been 
Smitten with the same malady and recovered, and so, I said, would he, for 
he must be many years my junior. And yet I wondered... . 
__ At the head of the Vale, in a mountainous, solitary spot, stood high up a live 
Colliery, its winding wheels humming and the engine snorting and sobbing by 
fits and starts. I would have climbed the heapstead, but the rain again turned 
deluge. On the way back I counted more derelict coalpits, and half-way 
own the Rhondda two men got into the bus, obvious miners though they had 
1ot been at work. They told me of other pits closing down at Abertillery— 
sronounce Abertil-lairey! , 
' When we reached Pontypridd, our hostess at the Inn astonished me by 
Bing “If I was going to the play that night?’ It was one of a series in a 
Welsh Drama Repertory week and its scene was laid in the Rhondda which 
became ‘‘Heartbreak Valley” in the play. The playwright was Jack Jones, 
author of a remarkable autobiography with the same setting. There was no~ 
theatre at Pontypridd and the plays were given in the Town Hall, which was 
crowded. It was not easy to follow the dialogue in the Glamorgan dialect 
from the back seat where I sat, but the life, reality and humour of the play were 
most telling. More natural acting I have not seen, not even at the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin, the women even more effective than the men. In the two 
chief parts, Mari and Marged kept up a continual rally of mother-wit, with now 
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and again something more poignant. There was one passage in the second ac 
about Marged’s dreary house that got home. a 
‘“‘No,” she says, ‘‘I don’t want to go back to the house where nothing eve 
happens, where me and Dai have got nobody nor nothing to talk about, to worry 
about, or take pride in. Only him and me, growin’ older and colder in the ho s 
where nothing ever happens.” e | 
The play remained with me as I went on next day to Blaina in Monmouth 
shire, a slow roundabout journey! A man at Merthyr had told me Blaina wa 
‘‘a black spot,” and it proved darker than any I had seen. It was a slow cl im 
into the clouds by the little railway that carries one from Newport; and anything 
more forlorn than the scene when I alighted at the station one could not imagine 
A bleak hotel, an empty town-square, and a lifeless schoolhouse (for it wa 
Saturday). Only two small children, meagre little imps, were running throug 
the rain with waterproofs over their heads. At that school afterwards I saw th 
grey faces of some 400 children of all ages. In one large room, lit by hig 
windows against which the rain was beating, cold yet ill-ventilated, in whose ai 
floated a disconcerting fetor, I saw forty boys, ages from twelve to fourte: 
poorly dressed, badly nourished, and below the desks lines of damp feet wit 
patched boots. And the faces?—curiously colourless, no red on cheek or lip 
But when the master bade them stand up to greet a visitor, their eyes wet 
vividly alert. What a brigade of lost citizens, potential builders of a Né 
Wales, being slowly reduced by hunger and poverty to a state of frigidation 
Was this, then, the black shrine to which one’s pilgrimage led? It seemé 
almost worse than Guernica, for there the agony was swift but here it w 
long drawn-out and chronic. Se 


I think it was the faces of the women, the pale, faded figures of the mother 
who brought the infants to school in the morning, that affected one most- 
all the more because the children they brought looked by contrast almost plun 
and well fed. They recalled what I had read twenty years earlier in a book t 
Daniel Owen, the Welsh tailor story-teller, a tribute by the hero to his ol 
mother which haunts one: : 


““Old mother mine! I grieve to the heart that I am not a poet. Had | 
the true power, I would sing thee the rarest marwnad—one which, whatev 
its shortcomings, would show that it had been wrought by sorrow in th 
workshop of the heart. What care, what trouble did’st thou take with me 
Before I could talk thou knewest my wants and desires. When I was il 
there was no sleep or rest for thee; when well and active, thy soul was full c 
delight. Thou did’st teach me a language, thyself not knowing its grammat 
and, for thy years of labour in doing so, receiving not a penny in paymen 
Our speech was the dear old Gomeraeg (Cymraeg); thou knewest no othe 
nor believest its like to be in existence. Thou did’st print its letters upon m 
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memory while my heart was yet young and tender, so that I could not, even if 
I would, erase them in after time. Sweet is the recollection, even now. — t 


. | 

Next day took me over to see a secondary school at Nantyglo. It was in an 
old building, partly restored, and well equipped with workshops, laboratories, 
and a gymnasium; but it was overcrowded and, alas, there were the signs even 
in the advanced classes of under-nourished and badly-clothed pupils, and that 
same lack of colour in the cheeks. The cleverest girl in the school had a face 
of wonderful, keen, natural intelligence, but she was clearly undersized and had 
a touch of neuraesthenia. In another room was a tall boy who, his master said, 
ought to go to the University of Wales, and then possibly to Oxford or 
Cambridge. ‘‘Now that boy, do you know, comes to school every morning 
without any breakfast but a cup of tea, and has to make a round to deliver news 
papers before school hours so as to get money for a glass of milk and mid-day 
meal. With a fair chance,” he added, ‘‘that boy could carry all before him, 
and now he is in danger of T.B.” 4 


It was a lovely October afternoon when I went out into the school play- 
ground, and the valley below was bathed in soft slant sunshine. Lookin 
across the rapid river, one could not help nursing an obstinate belief in the 
resources of this wild mountain region and a hope that with the coming o 
Peace, and a new vision of the hidden wealth of these waste lands and coal- 
fields, we might see the opening of the era that men like Islwyn and John Elias 
foresaw for Cymru long ago. In the faces of the youngsters in the schools at 
Ebbw Vale and in the Rhondda Valley, one saw a wistful expectation, and ir 
their pale mothers a courage that spoke of endurance beyond belief. | 

Long before, when mining up north, I had learnt a strange faith in the 
latent powers of the mysterious carbon stored in the earth; and in the stoi 
strength of the men that work in the mines. Something of that same stubborr 
quality was to be found here in the Welsh miners and their wives, and in the 
little band of schoolmasters, yes, and schoolmistresses in the Black Valleys. 


One of the masters, after my visit, sent me a remarkable document, bearing 
not only on the slow debilitation of the race in these distressed areas, but— 
what was more serious—on the welfare of the whole country, for it spoke witl 
unmistakable vim of the menace to British sea power by the neglect of coal 
fueling in our Navy—yes, and in the Mercantile Marine—in favour of foreigt 
oil, the supply of which, if it came to war, would surely fail us.* ae 

But I must not omit a more cheerful postscript to the pilgrimage to th 
Black Valleys. One of the really encouraging things I found in that wil 


* See the Schedule of the campaign signed by Admiral Sir Reginald issu eS . | 
Westminster, S.W.1. Pree a! y ir Reginald Hall, issued from Catherine Plac 
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‘Survey was at the mountain town of Brynmawr, on what I believe was the 
wettest Saturday I had ever known. Brynmawr must be at least 1,000 feet 
above the sea and we fairly went into the clouds as we ascended the road to its 
Streets, where those clouds seemed to be pouring down ‘“‘whole water.”’ I had 
broken my umbrella and was drenched to the skin, and had given up all hope 
of seeing the two workshops which had been set up there by those brave 
“pioneers, the Quaker Society of Friends, so enterprising in the cause of human 
‘welfare. But a few days later a friendly councillor took me there in his car on 
“a fine afternoon and we went over the Quaker boot factory and, yet more 
“impressive, the workshop where oak and other furniture was being made by a 
skilled band of craftsmen. On our return, my pilot pointed out to me what 
wonderful natural resources were lying neglected here in these mountain valleys, 
“not only in the coal and minerals but in the natural water supply which could 
“generate enough electric power to furnish all the regions round, turn the 
‘railway transit to the sea to industrial effect and make the seaports of 
“South Wales as flourishing as in the days when David Davies planned the 
“Barry Docks. Two days later I got into the London train at Cardiff, sadly 
perplexed between the thriving wealth of that great city and the grim spectacle of 
the Black Valleys that converge there. What, one wondered, was to be the 
“destiny of a Cymru Fydd,—the fate of a Wales without a Welsh Senate, the fate 
“of a Wales without a Welsh Parliament and a Principality without a Prince? 
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WELSH FOLK-SONGS 


R. E. ROBERTS H 
(Canon of Peterborough) j 
ISCRIMINATION is essential in considering Welsh Folk-songs, for 
in the past they have often been confused with harp-tunes. These latter 
are more closely connected with the technical capacity of an instrument ag 
with the voice and heart of living personalities. “They were mainly produced 
by a restricted class of cultured and often professional musicians. Many of 
them had no words attached to them, and judging by the poor quality of those 
that had, they were the more fortunate. Harp-tunes like L/wyn Onn have 
merits and charm, but they are not folk-songs. Songs of the folk (notwith= 
standing Mendelssohn) must be vocal and intimately associated with the great 
majority of the nation; they must also express their moods, sentiments, and 
aspirations. The failure to discriminate between folk-songs and harp-tunes 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries resulted in an unjust criticism of 
the former, for they were compared unfavourably with those of Ireland an 
Scotland because the majority of the latter are either major or minor in mode, 
and devoid of the more ancient scales. The critics took no account of the 
modal melodies, and they had the excuse that hardly anything was then know 
of them. The great majority were unrecorded and half-hidden in the uncon- 
scious mind of the peasants. Their only expression was a spontaneous singing 
at work and play in an isolated home, and thus were they passed on from 
generation to generation. None could be more characteristic than that known 
as Susanna in the John Owen, Dwyran, Manuscript, for although instrumental 
embellishments were later imposed upon it, its vocal origin and racial spirit are 
unmistakable. Bwthyn fy Nain is another that is plainly in the true tradition 
and has a delightful lilt. Mé/ Wefus has a fine flight, and Breuddwyd y Bardd 
displays numerous triplets and the penultimate accentuation. Thanks to the 
genius and industry of Dr. Lloyd Williams and other leaders of the Welsh 
Folk-song Society, such as the late Dr. Mary Davies, Lady Lewis, and Mrs. 
Gwynneddon Davies, hundreds of these genuine folk-songs have been brought 
to light in the last thirty years, and have been printed in the successive Journals 
of the Society. Their fore-runner was Jane Williams, Aberpergwyn, whose 
collection, published in 1838, contained a considerable number of tunes in the 
ancient modes; but she herself seems to have been unconscious of their 
peculiar value, and apparently assumed that they were rather a freakish form 
of the minor key. Although it was by no means an uncommon practice for 
the numerous compilers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to pilfer 
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Songs from one another’s editions, they ignored these in the ancient modes 
under the impression that they were unworthy of preservation, whilst they 
‘persisted in disseminating harp-tunes like Clychau Aberteifi. Even the editor 
of the Greal Corau saw no beauty or national character in them. We now know 
that they are gems of art, and redolent of the spirit of the Welsh people. Their 
Melody may be less pronounced and catchy than that of the harp-tunes, and 
they are sometimes lacking in regular rhythm, and require some freedom in the 
rendering; but among their merits must be noted the predominance of certain 
Notes that gives them a delightful colouring, and also their dignity, breadth, and 
‘expressiveness. They prove to be very acceptable when sung to an attentive 
audience, particularly a Welsh audience, and the reason is not far to seek. 
Among the ancient modes to be found in these folk-songs the most common is 
the Dorian. It is a mode that is deep-rooted in the heart of a Cymro, for it is 
what comes out of him most spontaneously. When the preacher has lost 
all self-consciousness, and is carried along by his theme—when his sails are 
full—he is aptly described as in the ‘“‘hwyl,”’ and chants his words. At certain 
emotional moments his voice rises by a perfect fourth, and then inflects at the 
new level. That is the Dorian mode. The Dorians were a group of the 
Hellenic peoples who hit upon the interval of the fourth as the nucleus upon 
which nearly all the scales were based. It is an interesting fact that the Spartan 
Boys were exclusively taught the Dorian mode because it was believed to 
breathe dignity, manliness, and self-reliance. Yet there are people who assert 
that the Dorian mode is sentimenal and enervating, and that it prevails among 
the Welsh because they are a conquered nation. Let it be said that the most 
characteristic Welsh melodies are virile, and that the oppression which the 
folk have suffered in certain periods has not broken their spirit nor diminished 
their proverbial good humour. 

_ The melodies are usually wedded to words that perfectly fit them. There is 
no better illustration of this than Merch Mwynen. The metrical law known as 
kynghanedd was largely forsaken in the sixteenth century, when poetry passed 
from the courts of the princes to the hearths of the peasants, but where it 
Eavived its rules were invariably observed by the singers of folk-songs. 
Composers of music have too often violated literary principles, because they have 
Bred only for the music. The rhythm of Merch Mwynen and its like was 
inspired and shaped by a profound reverence for the verse-lines. Those who 
are familiar with the Welsh language know that in many of its words the last 
syllable but one is accentuated. This accounts for the fact that the last 
syllable in many folk-songs is lightly treated. The later ones have shown a 
tendency to shorten the accented syllable, and to lengthen the succeeding 
unaccented one, producing an effect akin to syncopation. The well-known 
““Suo-gan”’ as arranged by Robert Bryan is a good example of this type. In 
contrast to harp-tunes like 2 Gwenith Gwyn the words are no less important 
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than the music in the genuine folk-songs. Just as Moussorgsky produced 
type of melody that drew its very life from the Russian language, so 1s it manifes : 
in many Welsh folk-songs that the words have to a great extent created the tune, 
It is a pity to sing such to English words. There is general agreement that the 
Welsh language is only excelled by Italian in suitability for singing. The more 
it is used the better. ® 
At the present time these modal folk-songs of Wales are rapidly becoming 
known both within its border and outside. They are frequently sung in the 
schools and at concerts and in the homes of the people. They are also finding 
their way into large and enduring works. Just as Vaughan Williams ta 
employed old English tunes in orchestral and choral compositions, so in the 
last few years about a dozen of the leading creators of music in Wales have 
utilized these ancient melodies. It is also significant that some of the best 
hymn-tunes that appeared a hundred years ago, such as ‘Joanna,’ ‘Beulah, 
‘Llantrisant,’ ‘Diniweidrwydd,’ were derived from these old folk-tunes. When 
Vaughan Williams and Martin Shaw were compiling the Oxford Book of 
Carols I ventured to draw their attention to this golden quarry, with the MaPPy 
result that there are several Welsh folk melodies in their excellent book. i 
It is an established fact that Wales has a music and idiom of its own. Its 
origin is far back in the mist of antiquity among the dark long-headed Ivernians. 
The Early Welsh Music Society which owes its origin to the researches 0} 
Arnold Dolmetsch has a task that is worthy of its talent and perseverance. 
No one was better qualified to speak on this subject than the late Sir Henry 
Hadow, and it is worth recalling the following statement by him in a lecture on 
Welsh folk-songs: ‘‘The music of every country was founded on its national 
airs, not restricted to their style and method, but using them as a quarry out o: 
which its material was hewn. Nations might well learn from one another; 
all had something to contribute to the common civilization, but each spoke most 
truly when it spoke its own language, and of that language the folk-songs 
represented the simplest and most unsophisticated expression. Wales had a 
national treasure lying ready to hand; let it make full use of its resources, an 
it might be found one of the greatest schools of composition in Europe.’ 
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THE FAIR 


EDGAR HOWARD 
MIDDLE-AGED showman, with a quick, brown face and a bowler 


tilted back over his forehead, spoke an unending stream of words into a 


microphone which he held in his left hand. A few feet above his head, a 


gigantic amplifier repeated his words to a still and semi-hypnotized circle. 


“Threepence,”’ it shouted, “‘threepence only for the Show of Shows . 


‘it’s new, it’s different, it’s stew-pendous . . . the most sen-sational act ever 


“presented by a touring company, straight from the Continent . . . threepence 


i 


* 


only! Ladies and Gentlemen, kindly step up to the box, the show is about to 


~ commence, step right up, sir, step right up . . . now don’t hesitate, come 
‘tight up, lady over there, yes madam, step right up... . 
__ The lady over there, a dark-haired woman with waxen cheeks, giggled and 


? 


turned to a man who stood by her side. ‘‘C’mon, Simon,” she whispered 


- coaxingly, “‘le’s go in.” 
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Simon adjusted his peaked cap until it shaded his face, put his hands on the 


-woman’s shoulders and guided her through the crowd. As they moved up to 
the turn-stiles, more than one noticed that they looked older than the other 
couples. They seemed so staid and sober that they had the appearance of 
married people rather than a pair of lovers. 


They did not press down to the front like the rest, but lingered behind as if 


they had seen the show before and had not the strength to stay away. Naphtha 
flares, which had been stuck at intervals on the tent poles, spurted out a bluish- 
white radiance that neutralized colour. Ellen watched the nearest jet. Its 


incandescence ebbed and flowed in a curious, gurgling sound. She was about 


to point it out to Simon, when he chanced to lift his head. The words died on 
“her lips as she watched the light flicker whitely across his strong, wind-tanned 
face and dull the redness of his hair. 


“Your hair looks golden,” she remarked lightly, ‘‘it’s almost platinum 
blonde.” 

“Alright,” he muttered, without looking at her, ‘‘you needn’t rub it in.” 

The woman smiled fleetingly. So he was as sensitive as ever about his hair. 
Poor Simon. How they used to tease him when they were children. ‘‘Look,” 
one would cry, ‘‘Ginger’s ’ad ’is ’air cut.” Writhing inwardly, Simon would 


_ force a smile and pretend an indifference he was far from feeling. Sometimes, 


he wondered with a gnawing hurt if he could change the colour of his hair. 
~ Once, he asked his mother and she was so hurt that he was sent to bed without 
supper. He still remembered that, just as he remembered his first school day. 
It was Ellen who took charge of him, for his mother was tied to the farm. 
_ Besides, Ellen was a good two years older and knew the ropes. 
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And so they wandered hand in hand through their childhood, sometimes 
sharing and then quarrelling over those treasures which are so precious to the 
soul of a child, birds’ eggs, bits of coloured glass, pencil stubs, broken bangles, 
and, when the season came, conkers. Conkers remained Simon’s favourite: 
game until he noticed that Ellen flinched whenever her conker was broken. 

And then, one merry night in September, when Simon was bending over his 
birthday cake and blowing out its nine candles one by one, something happened 
which was to change the entire course of their lives. 

A new tenant rented a farm adjoining Simon’s home. He was strong and 
broad-shouldered, and he always looked so pleasant and business-like that folk — 
took to him easily. He had one son, a lithe and sturdy stripling, with a dark © 
face and even darker eyes. Jack, who was very generous, soon made a friend © 
of Simon and the two lads started walking home together. They would linger © 
on the roadside and swing on farm gates until Ellen got a good start on them, ~ 
Simon rarely spoke to her now except to acknowledge a greeting, and the girl i 
watched the progress of his new friendship with a dull ache in her heart. Some- 
times, she would notice them roam the fields together, snaring rabbits or shooting 
birds with Jack’s air rifle, and a feeling of mad jealousy would overwhelm her. 

All this was a blur in the woman’s mind, but one incident stood out with — 
especial clarity. It happened in the conker season. Simon, after an unusually 
diligent search, succeeded in discovering a conker that proved hard enough to 
withstand all the attacks of its challengers. After a fortnight, Simon’s eleven 
inches of string and the battle-scarred lump that swung at its knotted end 
became an object of envy for every lad in the parish. . 

One cold October evening, Jack threaded a ripe and massive conker and — 
challenged Simon to a duel. 

‘“O.K.,”’ Simon replied disdainfully; ‘‘my shot first.” 

Taking careful aim, he struck Jack’s conker a hard, calculated blow. ‘‘Is it 
cracked?” he cried gleefully. 

“No,” Jack denied fiercely, “‘it isn’t . . . you just put up your conker and 
I’ll smash it to smithereens.” 

As Simon strained to keep his conker motionless, Ellen walked up quite — 
casually and brought down her hand sharply. 

There was a loud crack. Simon’s conker lay shattered into bits. For a few 
moments the boy’s eyes opened wide with incredulous astonishment, then the — 
pupils narrowed. Ellen, watching him warily, knew he was looking at her 
conker, Its hard, red covering had been opened by the force of its own blow, — 
exposing its interior. Hanging there for everybody to see, was a small square 
stone, with the string looped about its middle. Ellen’s ruse was exposed. She 
had sliced the skin down one side, uncored the conker, and, after rounding the 
crack by the pressure of her fingers, had skilfully inserted the stone into the — 
hollow. When the pressure was relaxed the conker looked just as before. 
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__ Simon slowly clenched his fists while the blood poured into his cheeks and 

flooded even his neck with colour. For an instant his mortification stung him 
so bitterly that tears burst out of his eyes; then, his rage mastering him com- 
pletely, he flung himself on the girl. 

_ His onslaught drove her into the hedge, where she cowered, whimpering, 
_ while he drummed her back with all his might. 

_ “Don’t,” she screamed, ‘‘don’t! I'll tell Miss Roberts . . . oh, don’t!” 
as Simon seized her homespun beret, spitting on its white wool, and threw it 
over the hedge. 

__ “ Havia ’ad enough?” he asked scornfully, sitting on her back and plucking 
vher hair. His first wave of rage spent, he gave rein to his instinct for cruelty, 
pinching her legs and arms. 

- Pll tell my mother,” Ellen sobbed, squirming with fear and forcing her 
_ body into the contour of the hedge-side, ‘‘an I’ll tell Miss Roberts too, and then 
you'll get a cane.” 

_ For answer, Simon lifted his fists and let their weight fall one after another 

_ on the small of her back. 

_ “Oh, Jack,” Ellen begged in final desperation, ‘‘stop him . . . please stop 

him.” 

_ “T can’t,” Jack said to please Simon, but he seized his arm, adding, ‘‘C’mon 

_ Simon, she isn’t worth it.’ : 

_ “All right,’ said Simon, giving the girl a final blow. ‘‘Gerr up,”’ he ordered 

~ sharply, ‘‘and be quick about it.” 

He half rose as Ellen turned her head. Her face looked dirty with crying 
_and her mouth was quivering uncontrollably. Before she could utter a sound, 
- Simon struck her between the lips with all his force. 

Ellen fell back, screaming, ‘‘Oh, my mouth, my mouth, oh it’s bleeding, it’s 
bleeding.” She leaped up madly and ran to the opposite hedgerow, where she 
" lay cowering. 

_ Jack, who was frightened, shouted ‘‘ Use your handkerchief.” 

_ “T can’t,” the girl gasped, “‘I’ve left it in school.” She huddled herself over 

_ the road, crying and trembling. Drops of blood fell on the ground. 

_ The boys stood still, watching her. Simon’s mouth was hard but his face 

was white. Jack rolled up his conker, which had been dangling in his hand, 

_and put it in his pocket. He watched Ellen jab at her mouth with her calico 

skirt, then he said suddenly, ‘‘I’ll get your beret for you.” He followed the 

road until he discovered a gate. He started to climb it. 

“Come down,” Simon ordered, following him, ‘‘and let ’er fetch it ’erself.”’ 

“Why?” . 
Cog, I’m telling you, see. That’s enough reason for you.” Angrily, 

- Simon seized the other’s leg and started pinching it. Jack tensed himself. A 
spasm of rage ran through him and he kicked out uncontrollably. His boot 
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met Simon straight on the mouth. There was a clink of metal on bone, as 
Simon staggered into the road, screaming with pain. 3 . 

His heart beating with sudden fright, Jack sprang down and placed his” 
hands on Simon’s shoulders. , ; - 

“Lift your head up,” he begged, “‘le’s see . . . lift your head up, Simon.” ~ 

But Simon, who cried all the way home, refused to be comforted. Jack 
walked by his side, watching him in silent misery. Neither spared a thought 
for the girl, as she paced the field looking for her white beret. — S| 

Ellen did not walk with them again until Jack started courting her. That 
was years later, when Jack was managing his father’s farm and Simon was 
making a success of the milk trade. Simon was the better business man of the 
two but he was the loser in the game of love. Both had in their turns made 
advances to Ellen, who skilfully managed to play one against the other until 
the news leaked out that she was engaged to Jack Owen. : 

After this, Simon focused his attention on the business; but there was one 
pleasure he could not forego—the warm, smelly atmosphere of a fair. While 
he toiled, adding coin to coin until his pennies turned into silver and then more 
slowly into gold, he looked forward to the night of the great Spring carnival. 
When it came, he counted out a handful of silver and decided to have a spree. _ 

And so it took place that he was squirting a water teaser at a couple of girls, 
when he found himself face to face with Ellen. ; a 

“Hello,” he said, a little awkwardly, ‘“‘what are you doing here?” 

“Enjoying myself,” she replied, grinning up at him. He noticed that. her 
face looked very pale. Perhaps it was due to the naphtha flares. 

‘“Where’s Jack?” he asked her, point blank. 

““T don’t know.” She shrugged her eyebrows. ‘‘I don’t mind, either,” she 
continued with sudden candour, placing her hand in his, “‘I’d rather walk with 
you to-night, Simon.” | 

A flash, like fire, went through the man, stirring him to heat. I must be 
careful, he thought, as he followed Ellen towards the glittering roundabouts. 
But as they went swirling round on two swans, the deep, staccato rhythm of an 
organ swelled about their ears, tossing their blood into fever. 

When they tired of the roundabouts they followed the crowd until Ellen fell 
for the wiles of the keen, brown-faced showman, who cajoled the lady in black 
and her escort into his sensational and never-to-be-forgotten side show. ‘ae 

As Ellen watched the gurgling naphtha flare flicker across Simon’s a 
she wondered what his thoughts were. She pressed against him until she felt 
the warmth of his body. After a while he put his arm around her waist and 
began to whisper foolish things in her ear. . 

Ellen smiled fleetingly as she listened to the rise and flow of his voice. Every 
now and then he turned and his hot breath tickled her throat. Once she 
giggled nervously and he squeezed her to him with a grip like a vice. | 
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“Stop it, Simon,” she whispered, “stop it, you’re hurting me!’’ She 

struggled quietly, her mouth twisted with pain. With an effort she seized his 

“arm and wrenched it away. It fell limp by his side. She stood, breathing 
heavily, moving her weight from leg to leg. 

Neither spoke again until the show was over. As they passed out Simon 
_asked indifferently, ‘‘Where shall we go?” 

“With the crowd,” Ellen suggested, pulling her white beret down to her 
ears. Simon followed her unresistingly and the two figures drifted out of focus 
“into the wild, surging mass which moved back and fore like a herd in a cowpen. 
Subordinated to its impulses, they meandered from stall to stall, buying coloured 
“hats, rose-water squirts, brown sticks of rock, and silver trinkets in which they 
“delighted like children on a school trip. 

__ Twice it rained but they kept on moving, conscious only of the warm, happy 
“fluidity of contact, the blinding incandescence of the flares, the shouts and 
“screams that were at one moment individual and then disembodied, and the 
' great shaking rhythm of the roundabouts. 

. pecdenly they found themselves on the outside, trailing after the skirt of the 
crowd. 

_ “Guess your weight, sir?’ A plump, red-faced man shouted, grabbing at 
Simon’s arm, “‘guess your weight, sir? Twopence only, sir, and if I’m more 
than four pounds out you'll get a ring free of charge.” 

_ Simon gave him twopence and the man felt his arms and calves, stood back 
-a moment to look at him, and said, ‘‘Thirteen stone two. Will you stand on 
the scales, sir?”’ 

_ The arrow spun upwards and hovered around fourteen stone. 

- “You get a ring, sir,” said the showman, in the tones of a man who has had 
to give away many rings, ‘‘and what about the lady, sir?” 

_ Ellen backed away hurriedly, shaking her head. Grinning slightly, Simon 
took her arm and walked her out of the crowd. ‘‘Give me your hand,” he said. 
Ellen pulled off her glove and placed her palm on his. “I’m going to give you 
‘this ring,” he said lightly. As he pushed it along her finger he noticed a white 
“mark about a quarter-of-an-inch in diameter. Jack’s engagement ring, he 
thought; she’s just taken it off. 

They took a turning, which brought them into open country. After the 
close, sour air of the fair the fields and hedgerows smelt sweet and fresh. They 
walked on aimlessly, indifferently, but as the jangle of the roundabouts receded 
the silence of the land came as a balm to their jaded bodies. After a while 
Simon said, ‘‘It’s funny seeing us like this, Ellen.” 

‘““Ay, Simon.” She pressed his arm, as if she doubted its reality, and then 
_dexterously turned the conversation, “‘but we're not so old, Simon .-. . you're 
only twenty-eight, aren’t you?” 
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‘‘Thirty-one,” he admitted, ‘a little reluctantly. . 
Ellen pressed his arm and asked: “‘Simon, d’ye remember your twelfth birth- 
day, when you went ill after eating too much jelly?” ; 4 
Simon chuckled awhile, then sobered. ‘‘Ay,” he replied, “‘mother was alive 
then. She was mad with me,” he continued reminiscently; ‘‘I remember how 
she pinched me when no-one was looking and then when I began to cry she gave 
me a white sixpence.” ; 4 
Ellen laughed easily, without effort. The sound jarred on the man and he 
kicked impatiently at a stone. Once he sighed. ‘“‘What’s wrong?” Ellen 
asked, craning forward to see his face. . 

‘“‘Oh, nothing,” he lied, staring straight before him. Suddenly he added 
sharply, ‘‘stop looking at me like that, Ellen.” 4 

‘‘I’m sorry,” she replied, moving away from him; ‘‘I’m very sorry . . . but 
I can’t see why you should be so nervy.” Her voice sounded thin and far 
away. Hedidnot reply. They walked in silence through the sleeping fieldey 

‘Oh, hell,” he said, at length, ‘‘I don’t see why we should quarrel, do you?” 

Ellen returned his look with deliberate indifference, her mouth hard. ‘‘No,’ 
she replied, then melted. He replaced his arm around her waist and aske 
“‘Can I have a kiss?” 

She nodded with her eyes and he wondered how often she had thrown : 
similar invitation to Jack. I must ask her, he thought, as he placed his lip: 
on hers. 

But the woman gave him no opportunity. ‘‘We’ve broken off our engage- 
ment,”’ she said. i 

“Oh,” he returned. ‘‘ Why?” 

““We had a quarrel,’ she replied easily. She is lying, he thought. Jack 
had jilted her. So that was why she threw herself at my head to-night. Jack 
had jilted her. Worn goods, he thought bitterly, and yet, as she lay in his 
arms, fondling his hair, he felt a sudden unexpected rush of tenderness. Ho 
young she looks, he thought, watching her eyes glow with passion. 

“Oh, Ellen,” he cried, pulling her to him; “Oh, Ellen, my love.” He 
plucked her white beret to see her hair and she laughed happily. The sound 
broke from her like a bell and rippled about his ears. As he drew her closer 
she tossed her head back until her hair fell away in waves. 

And so desire swept through him like a flame, fanning his loins to heat. He 
dropped the woman’s beret on the dusty road as she bowed her head on his. 
breast. She is like a reed, he thought, she is like a beautiful reed. 


But had he taken the trouble to lift her head he would have seen that Ellen 
was grinning. | 


| 
4 
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GWILYM DAVIES 


rf te month of September, for some thirteen years after the first Armistice, 
£ was under the sign internationally of Geneva and of the annual Assembly 
of the League of Nations. Since 1933 it has been increasingly dominated 
by Nuremberg and the Nazi revolution. 
Like everybody else who, in these days, visits that lovely German medieval 
“city with its romantic narrow streets and its Gothic spires, I went to see one 
_ of the marvels of post-war Europe, the meeting-place of the Nazi Congress. 
_ It is a short tram-ride from the centre of the city, and misled by an imposing 
_arch-way I got out at the wrong stop. I enquired of the first man I met if 
this was the entrance to the Congress Fields. ‘‘No,” was the reply, ‘‘this is 
~ the Zoo, the other is further on.” 
- The lay-out of the Nazi rally-ground is ‘‘Kolossal.”” Only an Adolf Hitler 
'in a Nazi Germany could have planned it with its simplicity in design, its 
' grandeur in execution. In every other country a halt would have been called 
with the first arena for 200,000 people and its monster grandstand. This, 
_ however, is but a modest introduction to arena after arena, larger and larger, 
_ culminating in the “‘Marzfeld,” with room for a military display of 750,000 
~ men. 
; Much of the gigantic scheme is in process of completion. So is the Congress 
_ Hall—six times the size of the London Albert Hall! 
- I chanced in the grounds on a similarly bewildered fellow-visitor who told 
' me that he was an economist. ‘‘You know,’ he said, ‘‘they remind you here 
that you must not ask the cost of it all, for no one ever asks in Athens what the 
~ Acropolis cost!” | 
_ ‘Do you,” I asked, ‘‘think it will be finished as contemplated by 1943?” 
_ ‘*Well,” was his reply, ‘‘it depends—it depends on whether the Nazi regime 
_ itself will not be finished by then.” 
_ The Nazi Congress has grown and grown from the year it was established 
asa party assembly in 1928. It rose to be a national assembly—the German 
_ Eisteddfod—when five years later the party became the nation. Every year 
‘from 1933 onwards Nuremberg, with twice the population of Cardiff, has 
become for a week the capital of the whole Reich. Each of the Congresses, 
_as we know, has had a name of its own, chosen occasionally with point and 
always with vigour. When Hitler began to reign as Chancellor he called 
the Congress the ‘‘Triumph of Will’—and so it was. In 1936, the Congress 
‘bore the title of the “‘Triumph of Honour,” to celebrate the militarising of 
the Rhineland—an act that violated the pledge given by Germany of its own 
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free will in the treaties of Locarno. The following year it was the “‘Triump 
of Work,” and last year, of course, with the incorporation of Austria, it became 
the ‘‘Congress of the Greater Germany.” This year, exceptionally, the titl ; 
for the Nuremberg Congress was chosen months in advance. Speaking at 
Wilhelmshafen, in the speech where the broadcast broke down, Hitler anncusaa 
that he would name the 1939 September rally the ‘‘Congress of Peace.” j 
- Was he certain then that it would be held? And did he, at that time, count 
that the history of September, 1938, would repeat itself in 1939 with Danzig 
within the fold and Poland as prostrate as Czechoslovakia? | 

In its thoughts of Nuremberg the public mind concentrates on the superb_ 
showmanship of the week with its passion and its colour—the thousands upon 
thousands of troops in battle array, the march past of the Hitler youth of boys _ 
and girls, the bronzed ranks of the youth of the labour service armed with 
spades, the darkening of the sky with squadrons of bombers roaring overhead, 
the fiery speeches of the Nazi chieftains rising to a crescendo in the final oratorical_ 
effort of the creator of it all. ‘ 

But Nuremberg has its quieter hours of which little is made in the press, 
although their importance rivals, if it does not surpass, the more spectacular 
events in the world’s most hectic and feverish conference week. The intellec- 
tual drive behind the Nazi movement is Nuremberg’s cultural and philosophical 
session. Here are distributed the equivalent of Nobel prizes, for no Germar 
after Ossietzky may accept a Nobel award. At this cultural gathering— 
which last year was broadcast by all German stations—Herr Rosenberg speaks 
as the philosopher of the Nazi revolution. It is he and the other speakers at 
this session who clothe in words the ideas behind the Nazi bid for world 
supremacy. For Nazi Germany means not only to change the map of Europe 
but also its mind. . 

It has introduced a new Geography—‘‘Geopolitic’”—and is about to intro- 
duce a new Geometry with the right angle at 100° instead of at 90°. There 
is in being a new History so highly selective that the story of Danzig, for 
instance, reads as if it never had historic ties with Poland. There is also the 
new Philosophy, based on the theory that the world ought not to be divided 
into “‘good and bad”’ but into “‘the useful and the superfluous” as judged by 
the Nazi philosophic standard. 

Above all there is a new Religion. ‘‘The Catholic Church,” said Herel 
Rosenberg last year, ‘‘and with it the Evangelical Church in their present form | 
ought to cease to exist in the life of the German nation. That, for me, is . 
clear.” It is getting equally clear that in this new German Church there can 
be only one high priest. The Christian religion, centred in Christ, must 
go. It sprang from the Jews and makes too much of the individual. By 
the way, a Tubingen professor has recently expressed the Nuremberg religious. 
view in terms that should be of special interest to the Oxford Group, so proud | 


—————— 
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of its high Nazi contacts. ‘“‘It is,” he wrote, ‘‘a fallacy for the individual to 


believe that he can get direct guidance from God. There is only one recipient 


_ of such guidance; it is the Fuhrer of the people.” 


In its demand for all-round supremacy over the rest of Europe, Nuremberg 


has developed a huge superiority complex. The opposite is true of Geneva, 


_ where the League, through the timidy of its leaders, has been transformed 
_ into a caricature of what it was meant to be. Now the cost has to be paid. 
_ “Had we been prepared,” said Norman Angell, ‘‘to take for Manchuria or 


_ Abyssinia a tithe of the risk we are now taking in defence of Poland, the League 
_would never have failed.” The Nyon initiative apart, England and France 
_ at Geneva through the last nine years have been consistently ““Munich-minded.” 
_ Danzig was no exception. In all the outpourings in recent months on Danzig 
"in all its phases, little or nothing has been said of one of the most significant 
_ of them all, the foresight and the courage of the Irishman, Mr. Sean Lester, 


=I? 


who, as the League High Commissioner, pleaded for the observance by the 


_ League Powers (responsible for freedom in Danzig) of the principles of principiis 
_ obsta. Yo the gradual and persistent Nazification of the Free City, England, 
_ France, and even Poland kept turning at Geneva the blind eye. 


wee 


All this servility of Britain and France at Geneva has met with nothing but 
contempt from the dictators. Did not Herr Greisler, the Nazi President of 


the Danzig Senate, cock a snook as he left the session of the Council of the 
League? And has not Mr. Chamberlain said that reading of what was done 


_ by the Japanese to British subjects in China made his blood boil? And as 


~ ™~ 


' for Mussolini, in the last speech at Turin before he entered upon his self- 


imposed silence, he expressed his gratification that the League of Nations was 
- now buried in its marble mausoleum beside the lake of Geneva. 


Mussolini’s dream of the future is to go back into the past with its Concert 


of Europe—a Concert of Fascist and semi-Fascist powers. All that is too 
old-fashioned. World tendencies must eventually move not towards the 
destruction of what is left of the League, but towards the making of the 


. League ultimately the guardian of the world’s peace. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BrTwEEN THE Tips. James Hanley. Decorations by Timothy Hanley. 
Pp. 222. Methuen. 1939. 85. 64. 


This book is a collection of episodes and character sketches, several of which — 
have appeared already in various weekly and monthly journals, united by the 
single theme of the S.S. Coresca’s voyage. It is as powerful, convincing, and — 
wise as anything James Hanley has written. His reputation rests on the © 
measured strength of his prose, his chiselled granite periods, detail piled on™ 
detail till the cumulative effect is like a succession of breakers, overwhelming. — 
And his theme, the sea, nurtures his power, for he has the tradition to feed — 
upon. Hakluyt and Elizabeth’s political pirates, Crusoe and Anson, Nelson | | 
and Browning’s Home-thoughts from the Sea, Joseph Conrad, H. M. Tomlinson, ~ 
Richard Hughes, Masefield, Flecker’s “‘I have seen old ships like swans asleep” ; 
—there you have it, the fusion of romance and purpose, as perfect a compound ~ 
as that of beauty and utility. Hanley has the sea, then, and the men whose ~ 
calling is the sea; and from these latter he derives the accumulated force of “all 
trades, their gear and tackle and trim.” 


But in his strength lies his weakness. His ‘“‘characters” are sailors rather than 
men. ‘‘Mr. Dale’s interest in men is closed. . . .” ‘‘To the sea all men are © 
the same . . . if you should fall into it you will measure its indifference.” 
Sailors are uncommunicative; how pathetically little his mates know of the 
stoker who dies at sea! ‘‘Silence is an anchor that holds fast.’ The sea is so 
omnipotent that the men become as “‘thin” as individual members of a Greek 
chorus. There is too much predestination, too little self-determination here 
for the landlubber critic to feel at home. 


But the book pulses with power and poetry, the latter both imaginative and — 
matter-of-fact. The Coresca wallows in a trough, letting the ‘“‘water gather, 
pile, boil and at frenzy’s mood hurl itself upon her decks, clouding all and 
crushing all.”” There is a knot of unemployed sailors outside the shipping 
office, ‘standing on the toes of discovery!” The look-out scaling the mast-— 
ladder, assailed by the wind, “‘looks like a monstrous climbing insect. . . | 
A curious bird attaining height.” There are whole pages of such stuff, and 
grand stuff it is. . 

By comparison with the prose the illustrations are immature. They are often 
two-dimensional; the lines lack the depth and vigour essential to give body to 
their genuine feeling. Nonetheless this is a book to have and to hold. 


Atun Lewis 
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BOOK REVIEWS III 


Turst Poor Hanps. B. L. Coombes. Pp. 286. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Coombes belongs to that pre-war generation that arrived in the Valleys 
from the little farms of Wales and the Border. He became, I should say, a 
pretty slick collier, and with the advent of the coal-cutters he was in demand as 
one of the few persons with sufficient skill and recklessness to operate these 
alarming juggernauts. He has been on strike, locked out, and on the dole, 
sharing all the experiences of those who carry a pack and hide their Woodbines 
in the wall. He has had his share of clouts and his escapes from death by 
explosion, burial, burning, and electrocution make one realize what a well- 
regulated and secure life the average big-game hunter has, or the ordinary 
Gangster say, especially when we remember that one of the functions of the 
gangster’s ‘‘borss’’ is to protect the boys working for him. No boss ever 
‘seems to have cared a rap about the safety of Mr. Coombes and his like, even 
when he was slogging double shifts to please them. The cynicism, callousness, 
and stupidity of the system under which Mr. Coombes worked is well revealed 
in his book, and no-one, I feel sure, will be able to read the account of the death 
of his friend Hutch without feelings of horror, protest, and indignation. But 
Mr. Coombes tells his story simply, and, what seems extraordinary to me, 
completely without bitterness. He knows all the crookedness, petty deceit, 
double-crossing, and jobbery of the system but he seems content on the whole 
to leave all comment to the conscience of the reader. 


_ My complaint against Mr. Coombes is not that he has failed to show 
adequately the dangers and the chicanery of his work, but that his book is so 
exclusively concerned with his job. He is an incurable talker of shop. I kept 
‘on wishing he would come out from behind his coal dust oftener and tell us 
more about himself as a human being—about his family and his cricket, and 
his fiddle, and his writing of course. You mustn’t undertake an autobiography 
if you are shy of talking, even chattering, about yourself—the way you like your 
hair cut and what you think of Maupassant or Thus Spake Zarathustra. When 
a man starts to write an autobiography, unless he is an international big-wig, he 
is presumably attempting to make the reader a present of his personality or his 
ideas. If we cannot through his hints, anecdotes, descriptions of weaknesses 
and beneyolences, his predelictions and antipathies, discern the larger lines of 
his character, he has failed as a writer of autobiography. But Mr. Coombes 
preserves throughout thirty years the neutrality and impersonality of a new 
acquaintance—the self-revealing action, the illuminating remark which make 
‘us recognize distinctive character are unrecorded. I think this is a pity. I 
would like very much to make the acquaintance of the man who was sufficiently 
**different” to undertake the writing of These Poor Hands. 


Giyn Jones 
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O.tp Encusu Hovssnotp Lirz. Gertrude Jekyll and Sydney R. Jones 
Pp. VIII + 120. Illustrated. Batsford. 75. 6d. 


The late Miss Gertrude Jekyll published a book under this title in 1925 and 
much of her work is incorporated in the present volume. But this work is toa 
high degree completely new. In addition, as one would expect in all Batsfor 
books, it contains a very large number of excellent half-tone illustrations (149) 
and line drawings. Most, if not all, of the drawings are the work of Mr. S. Re 
Jones, who is to be congratulated both on the excellence of his illustrations and 
on the high standard of the book as a whole. . 


The twentieth century has seen revolutionary changes in the life of the | 
countryside, due in great part to the mechanisation of industry, the centralisatio 
of authority, the development of transport and the popularity of the radio. 
Many of the changes effected have been beneficial and I have little patience witl 
those writers who bemoan the disappearance of “‘pretty’’ cottages which were 
thoroughly insanitary, and of craft methods which were so arduous as to shorten 
the lives of the craftsmen. Romantic hankerings for the past simply because it 
is the past are thoroughly to be deplored and unfortunately they have given rise 
to some literature most retrograde in spirit. This book is not of that a 


But it is also unfortunate that the developments to which I have referred have 
happened in a social order which has allowed the machine to enslave its workers. : 
What could have been an evolutionary development of our tradition has boon 
almost catastrophic in its consequences. When this fact is considered in 
relation to the general vitiation of good taste in design and architecture whic 
seems to have had an inordinate growth from the fifties of the last century 
onwards, it becomes evident that it was impossible for much of what was 
valuable in the life of the countryside not to be destroyed. This process of 
destruction continues, and in Wales it has been hastened recently by the 
acquisition by the various Defence Ministries of many tracts of countryside 
previously undisturbed by outside influences. , | 


There are, therefore, two tasks in front of us. One is to record the disappelle 
ing culture in as complete a manner as is possible; the other—if we are indeed. 
citizens in the only true sense—to work for the reform of the social organisation 
of our community so that the final disappearance of the old culture will become 
impossible, and its development made certain. This book is concerned with 
the first of these tasks. It deals with ‘Signs of Old Times”—an introductory 
discussion of the material of culture, ‘‘Village Interiors,” ‘‘The Fireside and 
Candlelight,” ‘“‘Household Gods and Possessions,’’ and ‘Country People, 
Occupations and Customs.” In all these chapters there are good descriptions 
of the material and spiritual evidences of culture and a sound opinion on the 
problems discussed. Adequate quotation is impossible, but I must pass an 
example of the heavy humour so often characteristic of country folk: | 


4 


ee 
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“The woeful tale told by a cowman living under his master’s roof touches 

. . . sadly on home-provision in food. In slow accents he recounted : 

‘T’owd pig died and we ’ad to eat un. Then t’owd cow died and we ’ad to 
eat’un. So when maister’s mother-in-law died, I quit!’ ”’ 


Wales is well represented in the illustrations and for that reason the title is 
somewhat misleading. We want popular books of this kind about Welsh life, 
foo, and I hope that we shall also have for Wales (and for England for that 
matter) a large series of works which will deal in detail with many of the subjects 
referred to in this most readable book. 
IorweRTH C. PEATE 


—_ 
SI 


faa 


CLOCKWORK JACK, SPITS, AND SPIT-RACK. 
From Old English Household Life (Batsford). 
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Tue Divins Comepy or Dante Aticuier1. With translation and comment 
by John D. Sinclair. Twovolumes. I Inferno, II Purgatorio. Pp. 432 
and 446. The Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. each. 


The translation into English prose of a work of such consummate poetic 
genius as The Divine Comedy raises a number of interesting questions, to some 
of which Mr. Sinclair has in his Preface attempted an answer. Prose or verset 
is obviously the first of these. Then, is the translator and commentator to 
stress those characteristics of his subject’s work which have most appeal to his 
own generation, and let the future go hang? For though a work as mighty as 
Dante’s receives the acclamation of each age, each age acclaims it for somewha 
different reasons. More closely, to what section of the contemporary audience 
is the translator to address himself? And, finally, granted that any such act of 
translation must appear a failure to the translator and those best qualified to 
judge, what qualities of the new rendering make it a failure to be prizec 
respected, even honoured? With no space for supporting argument, I shoul 
say that on the first issue each translator must decide for himself; by writing in 
verse he may produce fine literature himself, as did Chapman and Pope in their 
versions of Homer or Shelley with parts of Faust, but in all probability he will do 
more useful work by sticking to prose. ‘“‘I have tried,” says Mr. Sinclair, “‘to 
serve readers who have little or no knowledge of Italian and who wish to knoy 
the matter of Dante’s poem. The requirements of some to whom the whole 
medieval outlook is strange and many of the classical references unfamiliar may 
excuse the number and the simplicity of the annotations, which are intendec 
merely to make the narrative intelligible.” For translation with these aim 
prose is obviously the right medium. As obviously, translation should meet 
the requirements of its age. Nowadays we may be puzzled by Johnson’s 
assertion that Pope’s Homer was the noblest version a poetry the world ‘a 
ever seen, but despite the growlings of Bentley and the bleatings of others, tha 
was not an unfair summing-up of contemporary opinion. Translators may wel 
ignore the future. They must of necessity ignore the great mass of their 
contemporaries, for few pulses beat any faster as their work comes steadily from 
the presses. Their surest public is amongst those who can make a fair showin 
with the original, and those (a not unpleasant thought) who are in need of a crib. 
Their most appreciative readers will be those with a modest competence in the 
foreign language but who would nevertheless avoid the drudgery of dictionary 
work—that is, those who wish to read rather than study. 4 


a 

I number myself among Mr. Sinclair’s fit audience. What I know ot 
Italian I got from a self-study booklet and Carlyle’s literal prose translation of 
the Inferno, Admittedly I am helpless before an Italian speaker, but constant 
reading has allowed me to tackle most of The Divine Comedy, and I can say n¢ 
more of Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. 1 make these damaging 
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confessions so that I may offer with so much more authority my opinion that 
Mr. Sinclair has done a first-rate piece of work and has met with precision the 


requirements of the audience he will most wish for. The typographical 


arrangements are almost ideal. On the left-hand page is a good Italian text 


_taken with few variants from that edited for the Societa Dantesca Italiana and 
_ revised by Professor Vandelli; on the right, carefully balanced against the lines 


_ of the original, is Mr. Sinclair’s rendering. After each Canto the author has 


_ set a generous commentary on its significance for Dante’s moral and spiritual 
‘system. “‘In nothing is Dante more ‘classical’ and in nothing does he tower 


_more above his medieval predecessors than in this high quality of sustained 
relevancy, and in commenting on the text I have tried to keep it in view as the 
“main criterion and guidance.’’ A limited number of very brief notes completes 
_an adequate critical apparatus, and ensures that the reader is never without 


- guidance. 


Next comes the question: What is the literary value of the new translation? 


_ Mr. Sinclair is well aware that his prose is not Dante’s poetry, but it is equally 


Few PS a 


certain that the much-reprinted Cary’s verse is no more so. We take so much 
_ for granted, and where we cannot find the whole loaf stay grateful for a substan- 
tial slice. I think an illustration of his style will be of interest here. It is from 
_ the Fifth Canto of the Inferno, from a passage as well known as any to English 


readers. 


*“When I answered I began: ‘Alas, how many sweet thoughts, how great 
desire, brought them to the woeful pass!’ Then I turned to them again to 
speak and began: ‘Francesca, thy torments make me weep for grief and pity, 
but tell me, in the time of your sweet sighing how and by what occasion did 
love grant you to know your uncertain desires?’ 


**And she answered me: ‘There is no greater pain than to recall the happy 
time in misery, and this thy teacher knows; but if thou hast so great desire to 
know our love’s first root, I shall tell as one may that weeps in telling. We 
read one day for pastime of Lancelot, how love constrained him. We were 
alone and had no misgiving. Many times that reading drew our eyes 
together and changed the colour in our faces, but one point alone it was that 
mastered us; when we read that the longed-for smile was kissed by so great 
a lover, he who never shall be parted from me, all trembling, kissed my mouth. 
A Galeotto was the book and he that wrote it; that day we read in it no 


farther’. 


Mr. Sinclair’s Preface tells us that he hopes yet to give us the Paradiso. He 
certainly should do so. It will round off a solid and honest translation. 


Gwyn Jongs 
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Fork Soncs or Many Lanps. Hendrik Willem van Loon and Grace 
Castagnetta. Illustrated. Pp. 96. Harrap. 85. 6d. a 


_ There are twenty-four songs in this collection, drawn from half as many 
nations. In the strictest sense of the word, some of them are not folk songs, 
but the authors are right in not being bound by self-imposed rules and so 
denying us ‘‘Funiculi Funicula,” ‘Aloha Oe,” and ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” 
The standard of selection was: ‘‘These are the songs the people who sing them 
are most apt to sing on those occasions when they feel the need for giving — 
expression to their emotions by means of a song.” _ If in even the loosest sense 
the songs had something of a folk element about them, they were not debarred. 
The words of many but not all of the foreign songs have been translated for — 
English singers; sometimes the foreign version appears along with the English. — 
Apparently Miss Castagnetta was chiefly responsible for the translations and 
entirely so for the musical arrangements, which tend to “‘a slightly’ more 
pianistic treatment” than the old, familiar settings. This part of the work has 
been done well and tactfully, and especial care has been paid to the necessary 
coincidence of syllables and notes (which is not so simple or so universally 
carried out as one might suppose). Mr. Van Loon has drawn an illustration — 
for each song. Most of these are reproduced in lovely colours, with enough of © 
the fairy-tale atmosphere about them to make them ideal for their purpose. In 
addition, besides his share in choosing the twenty-four songs, he has written 
chatty and amusing notes on them. When he does not know a thing, he does — 
not hesitate to admit as much, and in the world of folk songs there is much that 
everyone does not know. But the chatty method has its disadvantages. Thus 
of “‘Muss I Denn” we hear that ‘‘it took the combined efforts of both the 
authors of this volume three solid weeks of very hard work to make sense of the 
Swabian original. Even now they are not quite certain but they hope for the 
best.” Of *‘All Through the Night” they say that it is ‘‘adapted from an old 
Welsh air called Ar hfd y nds, or something like that.’’ Such a sentence is 
revealing. While we cannot question the three weeks spent on Swabian, it is 
clear that not ten seconds were spent on Welsh, though elsewhere he speaks of 
Welshmen as the ‘‘only natural-born musicians of the British Isles,” which 
seems hard on too many. | 


‘The volume is roughly 12 inches by 9, and most attractively got up. It is _ 
printed in America by Messrs. Simon and Schuster, but is distributed by Harrap — 
in this country. Among its contents are ‘‘Sumer Is Icumen In,” ‘Ein’ Feste 
Burg,” ‘Old Folks at Home,” ‘“‘Home on the Range,” ‘“The Wraggle Taggle 
Gypsies, O!” “Malbrouck s’en va-t-en Guerre,” and ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.” + Teg 
would make a charming gift book for any young music-lover. _ ; 


Auice Rees Jonezs 
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‘Man or Powsr. The Life Story of Lord Rutherford. By Ivor B. N. Evans. 
Illustrated. Stanley Paul. 1s. 


_ A recent editorial in the WetsH Review was devoted to the difficulty of 
assessing true greatness. For Mr. Evans such a problem does not exist. When, 
in this biography, he refers to Lord Rutherford as one of the world’s greatest 
men, the qualification is felt to be merely a polite consideration for general 
opinion. Now it isa serious flaw in this book that Mr. Evans has so belaboured 
_ the “great man” theme that the reader, who may be fully aware that in the 
_ scientific world Lord Rutherford was a giant among giants, is driven either to 
a feeling of exasperated tedium or to irreverent guffaws. Lord Rutherford 
_ is not even allowed to push a car out of a morass without an inevitable reminder 
- that it is the great scientist and no ordinary man that we watch. Such over- 
_ emphasis is caused probably by a fear that the true stature of the man will pass 
_ unappreciated by the non-scientific public. 
__ Mr. Evans is above everything a scientist, and in the greater part of his 
- book he is happily and successfully translating for the ordinary reader the 
significance of Lord Rutherford’s epoch-making work on the structure of 
_ matter—a work in which the splitting of the atom was but a step. 
Ernest Rutherford was born in New Zealand of hardworking pioneer farmers, 
_and showed early in his life exceptional physical and mental powers. His 
_ phenomenal success as a scientist was due to an amazing power of concentration 
and an inborn gift for experimental research. He worked as an experimental 
_ physicist and lecturer in New Zealand, Cambridge, Montreal, Manchester, 
and finally as director of the famous Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge. — 
At all of these places his main work was concerned with the structure of the 
_ atom, which Dalton had previously supposed to be the final indestructible entity. 
Rutherford and his co-workers proceeded to discover in the atom a world, or a 
minute cosmos of unending fascination, possessing an incredible store of energy. 
_ It was this store of energy that led to sensational conjectures as to the destruction 
which would follow the splitting of an atom of radium. Rutherford himself 
_ always ridiculed such unwarranted prophecies, but he did suggest that atomic 
enérgy might one day be used to the greatly increased benefit of mankind. The 
realization of such a hope would seem to depend more on the possibility of the 
increasing common sense of mankind than on the probability of its materializa- 
_ tion by the scientists. 
The description of the difficult and intricate experiments which formed the 
major part of Lord Rutherford’s great work is wholly admirable, and although 
‘Mr. Evans has not yet mastered the specialized art of biography, we may be 
grateful to him for disclosing so ably the world of experimental science which 
is to most of us a mystery. 
: R. Ivor Jones 
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This title is given to a more or less connected series of essays, written to + 
convince the uninitiated public of the need for a mainly defensive strategy in 
aerial warfare. Although his purpose is frankly propagandistic, “Ajax” fires 
his arguments with an almost Caesarian simplicity of style and objectivity of 
method, which carry more conviction than any amount of furious denunciation 
or tendencious writing. 4 

So convincing, however, is “‘Ajax’s” presentation that the hypnotised reader 
may accept without criticism the political assumptions, on which some of his” 
propositions are based. He states, for instance, that there is little danger that — 
the Nazi leaders will permit the bombing of British civilians in the event of war. — 
This eccentric notion is partly based upon his belief that the main object of — 
German foreign policy is to raise the standard of living of the people after the 
war is won and that, therefore, the Nazis do not want to antagonise world © 
opinion by any bombing of civilians. The only explanation for this point of — 
view is that horror at the German bombing of Guernica has not yet penetrated — 
to the social class represented by British Air Force leaders. Further, in spite — 
of the history of the last few years, he maintains that the Nazi Government will — 
respect the neutrality of Belgium. 7} 

Similarly, his omissions as regards the political corollaries of his technical 
theorems illustrate this same deficiency. In a well-reasoned chapter, he points 
out the need for an aerial blockade of the enemy on his own frontier and outlines 
a scheme which demands the establishment of British bases in foreign countries 
near to Germany. ‘‘Ajax’’ seems to be an isolationist except for his desire to 
co-operate with France, but his system for aerial blockade demands for its 
efficiency the grouping of all small and large states which could give Britain the © 
necessary facilities for organising such a system. 

However, many of his political assumptions are quite gratuitous, or where 
they are essential to his propositions they do not detract from the value of the 
purely technical advice and information that he provides. With his own — 
intimate and practical knowledge of military flying, he is able to clarify many 
points that have bewildered the public over the past two years. He succeeds in 
reassuring the reader that the bomber will not always get through, provided a 
serious effort is made to organize a complete system of defence embracing — 
Anti-Aircraft, Navy, and Air Force. At the same time he criticises the official 
view that the only possible policy is to carry out reprisals against the enemy 
civilians and the consequent preference for a large proportion of bombers to — 
fighters. This admirable theory ‘‘Ajax” elaborates with a depth of knowledge 
and clarity of exposition which gives his book an informative value quite © 
independent of the particular theory itself. 


ARTHUR Brown 
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Cius Parties. Katherine Cochran Dewar. Pp. 25. Bone and Hulley. 


ry Club Parties aims neither at ornament nor ostentation, although there is an 
aesthetic shaping in its modest make. It providently caters for helpers in the 
work of Settlements, more particularly the inexperienced, who are likely to 
waste money in the reaping of their experience, unless they are supplied with 
some such social guide; and for teachers in schools, for organizers in Christian 
-associations, women’s institutions, and all community centres—for all sources of 
life and foci of struggle. It is not a booklet of ‘“‘rude makyng,”’ but this little 
‘Matter hath great worth. In a fine flame of generosity the author has gleaned 
this gift out of her busy days—days full filled of largesse, and so it is in itself a 
little miracle of kindliness. 


= It is pleasant to discover a spontaneous and simple little book that does not 
‘Tie to us, from which we can gain our ‘‘gude saxpenny’s” worth in all the 
“sociability that moderate and modest human hearts can desire. Upon page 19 
“we are told, concerning the party for St. David’s Day, ‘‘If a real Welsh choir 
“can be got, the success of the party will be assured.”” Meals, as we well know, 
“hopeful and hospitable communal club parties, are the only comforts when things 
go wrong amid our human handicaps. Of such are the rewarding moments 
of life—floating bubbles of bonhomie—parties, those flying, fleeting instants 
of safety, serenity, and security, when joy spreads the heart with warm humanity 
“and humour, and in apparent amity all guests figure flatteringly in their gay 
“rags and best bibs and tuckers. It is grudging (and indeed, grumbling rarely 
succeeds in anything), to note that “‘faggots’” are mentioned, but not bara 
“ceirch (oatcake), neither cow/ (salt beef) nor caw/ (porridge), not even cwrw da, 
which is so much the possession of Wales—land of mystery and miracle and 
metheglin, and of mountains shuddering with their ancient sorceries, wizardry, 
and wiles. . 

- Miss Dewar herself possesses in her own personality, in perfection, that 
‘immeasurable serenity, that smiling softness and friendliness to all of the 

Happy Hostess. Just as the Goddess of Spring drops her basket of flowers every- 
where, so Miss Dewar sheds her smiles on all with warming benedictive rays, with 
“a voice and laughter as crystal-clear as water trickling over the white stones of 
‘some Welsh brook. A Settlement in Wales lost her kindly presence, not 
‘through any fault of its own, but because she refused the post that was offered 
on the ground that she spoke no Welsh, a fault in herself that she could not pass 
“over, whatever others might do. She has turned the steps of many a Scot of 
‘dourness and determination towards Coleg Harlech. In a mind of much 
humanity, full of the milk of human kindness, and containing much hope for 
human beings, much generosity is allied to the gracious quality of rare common- 
sense—the power of thinking with her heart, and feeling with her head. To 
feel rightly requires both imagination and poetic vision. 


= 


. 
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Upon their way, Settlement-Workers become patient, far-travelled, much 
enduring Ulysses; they learn to have no illusions about human nature, and : 
are exquisitely reasonable concerning that mixture of saintship and sinfulnes 
which makes up human nature, common to all men. But what, after 
would earth be like, widowed of mankind? Settlement-Workers must lez 
to live in the strength of dreams that never doubt. And generous minds, | 
Octavia Hill’s and Anna Hempstead Branch’s never do doubt. They are 
of those who spend their lives in longing after vanished loveliness, but th 
flash upon the screen of life pictures of that outraged beauty, which is thi 
stuff of creation—and build better. There is no surrender to the ideal ¢ 
seeing life within a magic mirror. 

Colleges may sometimes remind us of suburban cemeteries, and universit 
of whitened sepulchres, but Settlement Houses remain places of certainty ant 
comfort in the cities and countries of Care. Social upheavals are not required 
for peace and quietude, but social settlements emphasize fraternity in th 
community, and between the peoples of different nations. The work that 
settlements do is universal, like that of Letters and Music and all the Arts 
settlements are not foreigners to each other, just as some day none of morta 
will be exiles or emigrants, aliens or refugees, but cosmopolitans, citizens of the 
world, and world-workers, not isolated individuals, but sharers and sitters- 
down at International Club-parties and Love-feasts the world over in kermess 
jollity. In these days of depressed areas and continual crises it is well not t 
forget the oft-neglected truths of immortal and immortalizing kindliness ant 
cheerful good cheer that enrich and enlighten all personal dealings, and evoke 
latent spiritual qualities. : 

In human history the Settlement House stands for much in the avoidance 0 
Waste and the satisfaction of Want, the spread of toleration and truth. Withit 
the Sanctuaries of the Settlements the poor can breathe that vitality and freshnes: 
of outlook that blows through the spaces of the New World more frequently 
than through the Old. The down-trodden and down-at-heel, with twisted and 
trampled lives, with dishousled beauty, these poor lives that do run as upon 
“muted strings,” with their mute stressings and strivings, these poor peopl 
do not need to go to war with all its pomp and power in order to become her 0€s 
and heroines. As it is, they are doing deeds worthy of winning the Victoria 
Cross, if they can but manage to feed, and in some sort clothe and roof them- 
selves, these disinherited inheritors of the earth, with its lovely lands. Steadfast 
under the strokes of fate, practising the virtue of civic courage under visitation, 
with that meekness of the very poor who have never so much as dreamt that 
life can be anything but hard, lives for them are long bouts with hardship. 
Happily, in a Settlement House they find a place of shelter and kindliness. — 
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EDITORIAL 
a GWYN JONES 
A: I write these words the peoples of half Europe are at war: by the time 
{ \ they are read the state of things will be no better and may well be frighten- 
_ ingly worse. This is not because those peoples hated each other or 
because they wanted war. The hate may come—it probably will—but mean- 
time we must seek other reasons why we are to eat our bellyful from the grisly 
dish. And unless we are content to be borne along unthinkingly with prejudice 
and noise, this is a matter that demands all our honesty, 
_ In trying to work out our own position, we shall do neither ourselves nor our 
Cause good service by shutting our eyes to any of the truth. I believe honest 
Conviction will be no weaker stay in the testing-time ahead than the thoughtless 
bawling of catchwords. The immediate cause of this war was Hitler’s agression 
—there can be no doubt of that. It is clear enough now, and will become 
increasingly clear in the dry light of history, that not only is the German 


- 


Chancellor a treaty-breaker, a liar, a brutal persecutor, but that he has come to 


Share the madness of would-be dominators of the world. By his speeches, his 
Writings, and his actions he has set himself beyond the pale of decency, and 
fevealed till now even the dullest understand that the conceptions of right, faith, 
lonour, tolerance, humanity are at all times the objects of his derision and 


sathing. With that said, we may turn to assess our own share in the responsi- 
ility of conjuring him from the ignorance and insignificance in which he was 
furtured and in which he might well have continued. I do not think we need 
blame ourselves unduly for the Treaty of Versailles. It was not a very good 
treaty, but it was certainly not a very bad one, and many of its so-called mistakes 
we become apparent only since 1931, and then only by the manufacture of 
jevances. It is due to later blunders that it has served the Nazis so well that 
they might well circulate copies inscribed in gold among the public libraries in 
Germany. It was after Versailles that Great Britain, France, and America acted 
with such incredible shortsightedness. America refused to be a good citizen 
of the world and for domestic reasons withdrew from the League of Nations; 
Great Britain had not strength of purpose enough to deflect France from her 
bitterly anti-German policy nor ‘‘realism” enough to go wholeheartedly along 
with her. ‘The result was that period of internal strain and disorder in Germany 
which ensured the emergence of an iron dictatorship. There are certain lessons 
history has taught over and over again, and this is one of them; but the politicians 
of France and this country either knew no history (which is unlikely) or lacked 
the intelligence and integrity which allowed them to draw any practical lesson 
tom it. With dictators and militarists coming up like a crop of weeds, they 
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had not sense enough to know the consequences of the inevitable turn of eve 
in a country long used to severe military discipline and temporarily the prey 
lawlessness and brutal faction. We are hearing very frequently these last wee 
that every country gets the government it deserves. For a long time past thi 


saying would be the sorriest compliment to ourselves. 


As frequently we hear that the German people has created its own Franken- 
stein. This is too modest a statement, for we were part manufacturers of 
monster, and by an irony that would have delighted the Greek tragedians 
now set the task of destroying him. Yet, when we have shouldered our sha 
of the blame and frankly admitted our faults of omission and commission, wha 
are we to say of a great people, sharing our common heritage and contributin 
not a little to that heritage—what can we say that it allows itself to be so abjectl 
enslaved? A people that allows Heine’s name to be forgotten by its children 
but can stomach Streicher—surely the foulest creature of our age! Thai 
rejects the bearers of its culture, killing, beating, imprisoning, forcing them to 
flee, but admires Himmler and Goebbels. That can look on at pogroms 
endure the Gestapo and the concentration camps, and acquiesce in the raving 
of its jackbooted louts. What can we say? Many Germans were my friends 
share the common debt of mankind to German thinkers, writers, musician 
scientists, artists of all kinds; as a student I felt little short of reverence for the 
stupendous labours of German scholars in fields I was but timidly exploring; 
nowadays in half my work I am daily grateful for their diligence and sincerity 
And are these they who allowed without one word the prostitution of a nation’ 
scholarship, who lecture from the same platforms as perverters of their truth, 
who solemnly support by their silence such fantastic theories of race and history 
as they themselves supplied the evidence to refute, who—worst of all—were a 
dumb at the breaking of Ossietzky as at the deification of an illiterate Fuhrer 
Not altogether. Some have suffered, some are suffering now, many have fled 
their country. There must be sick hearts in Germany these last six years. 
ioe in their position many of us, I fear, would have played a part no more 

eroic. 


y 


Yet the wonder remains. It is true that we have no quarrel with the German 
Heel tense my part I know I have none—yet they have allowed themselves te 
ecome the weapon of a quarrel against us. They have permitted their mastet 
to begin a second great war. One thing we in this country know: that no 
government, of whatever political colour, could have led our peoples into a war 
of aggression. We would ot have gone. There could be no stronger proof 
that our way of government is better than that of the totalitarian states. Fort 
the Germans have gone to a war of naked aggression. And I fear the results 
of the Polish success upon their obedient spirit. We must be free from malice, 
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but we must also be free from self-delusion. The responsibility of the German 
‘people is far, far heavier than ours. 


* * * * %* 


_ There are many to-day who are able to say they spoke more wisely than our 
jrulers. It is a futile satisfaction—if it be satisfaction at all. Yet I sympathize 
with, because I share, their resentment at the course of events. They have 
‘Consistently advocated a course that would have avoided war had it been adopted 
arly enough, and now find themselves in the grip of inescapable chop-logicians. 
Those who shouted for disarmament when disarmament was still possible were 
‘talled fools by the very individuals who have since pointed to a world in arms as 
“justification of their policy. Those who throughout the ’thirties forecast the 
inevitable catastrophe that would crown British diplomacy get no credit for their 
_ prescience—astonishingly, it is the blunderers who are praised first for their 
Biunders and secondly for their belated conversion. Apologetics can hardly 
go further than ‘‘We had to do the foolish thing to see whether it would work 
Before we used our senses.” But for the peculiar criss-cross of purposes 


“discernible in Nationalist government during the last five years in particular, 


we should be justified in doubting whether the sense was there to fall back on. 
4 * * * * * 


_ But this is to look on the past, when our concern should be with the present 
and future. Whatever the share of blame, we are at war with Germany. God 
“knows I have hated and hate war with all the strength of my being, and war- 
"mongers with such passion that I regret I have no belief in a hell in which they 
might burn for all eternity. Indeed, this is not a subject I can trust myself to 
write on—and I pass it by. At the moment there are three prospects before us. 
The first, that we may in short time find an honourable peace, I regard as next 
“to an impossibility. I do not think Hitler capable of an honourable peace. I 
do not think he would honour any obligation or bate one step of his insensate 
"way, whatever he were offered. Either Hitler must be got rid of or there must 
‘be such international guarantees of restraint as he dare not transgress—and | 
see no hope of the latter. We are all too selfish. There remains, at the time 
_of writing, the choice of victory for Great Britain or for Germany. The issue 
; may be widened by allies of either side, but the principle remains thesame. A 
“victory for the democracies might mean either of two things. If the war 
“continues long enough, if all the hellish inventiveness of armourers and scientists 
is unloosed over the heads of soldiers and civilians alike, it may well breed a 
“vicious hatred that will lead to a peace as ill-managed as the last, a peace that is 
“but a short truce for the rearing of new citizen armies from the children whose 
present ignorance is the most blessed thing left to them. On the other hand, 
“we may use that victory to make a new Europe. No one can tell. But if 
Germany wins the day, we need look no further than the expressed views of 
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Nazi writers to know what use will be made of success. I think it certa 
Germany will ot win, but a consideration of the contingency should hel 
establish our position. # 

We are dealing now not only with the military mind, but with the Nazi mind 


too. It is not a pleasant combination. = 


There never has been the time when tyranny could stomach rival greatr 
and the Nazis would see to it that Great Britain and France are brought to rut 
From this would come, I imagine, two main results. The first would be 
annihilation of liberal thought in both countries. We too should have a 
controlled press and radio. We too should see holocausts of the written works 
of our finest spirits, and listen to the hooting of hooligans in all our forum 3. 
We should inevitably pass under dictatorships, which with the encouragemen 
of Hitlerism would blot out every form of opposition to their views and resort 
to the totalitarian weapons of the rubber truncheon and the concentrati 
camp. He greatly errs who thinks we have no such willing tools in our mid 
If we have civil war, it will be of that hopelessly weighted kind that led to the 
extinction of the incipient democracy of Spain. The second result would b 
the growth of an insane militarism under the new dictatorships, the organization 
of the state on a permanent war footing, as happened in Germany, and the 
certainty of further European wars waged not even for such tarnished ideals as 
we still hold, but for the personal ambition of the scourges of mankind. Le 
our minorities judge what awaits them. The prospect needs no elaboration. 
And it is clear that the collapse of democracy in Great Britain and France mus 
mean its collapse throughout Europe, and probably throughout the world, 
What then of the small nations “determined to preserve their independence ai 
all costs?” We should enter an Iron Age of pain and bloodshed, of regia : 
thought and thoughtlessness, the thin flame of human worth guttering in < 
night of all save scientific ignorance. Those ideals towards which, hesitant 
and with many burnings of our fingers, we have been reaching for hundreds o: 
years, would be stifled for generations, ourselves but the wreckage of a reign of 
insanity. q 


* * * * * 


Vs 


“The coldest of all cold monsters is the State.”” So said Nietzsche—who 
also said that democratized Europe would be but the breeding ground of 
tyrants destined to rule a herd of mindless animals. There are many to approve 
the Nes hecy and point to its fulfilment, but I am not of them. The strong- 
holds of democracy are democratic still. The dictators have arisen where there 
_was no democracy or but its emptiest forms. It is not in the democracies that 
you hear the imbecile equation “Hitler is Germany, and Germany is Hitler”; 


| 


a 


_ 
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‘not in the democracies that you find the six-feet high exhortations to mindless- 
ness: *‘ Work, Obey, Fight!” or whatever the precise nonsense is that disfigures 
_ sun-bright southern walls. The democracies have their faults, and tremendous 
faults they are, but they have not sunk within measurable distance of these 
impious absurdities. It is our shortcoming that we have not realised to the full 
_ our own principles and done all in our power to prevent our citizens from ever 
“becoming that yeastless mass of uninformed, thoughtless, will-less, gullible 
material over which Nietzsche saw that the ‘“‘strong man” would exercise a 
dangerous and fascinating influence. It is our mission at this moment to keep 
~ guard over the best features of our civilization, and to prevent this rottenness of 
_ Citizenship from spreading. It will be our duty (I think our privilege) later to 
'te-establish in Germany the self-respect of its people, now utterly overborne by 
"a foul government. And our best brains should be grappling now with the 
_ problem of the peace as with those of the war. For in a way, our determination 
_ to clear the rising scum of Nazidom from the top of the pot is but to put our- 
_ selves in a position to do good. It is, to change our metaphor, but washing 
- filth from a wound: the wound will remain for treatment. And unless the 
_ wound is healed, what hope for Europe? 


a * * * * * 
I must keep a few lines for the Wetsu Review, though they come in by way 
_ of postscript. «Our readers will notice considerable change from our announce- 
_ ment in the September issue of this month’s contents, but I am glad to say there 
_ is a good prospect of contributions in the near future from those writers who 
_ through no fault of their own, had to disappoint us. I have recetved many 


a 


“inquiries and several expressions of solicitude, It would be useless to pretend 


- our friends know, is not entirely new to us. We are going ahead, and for no 
_ reason more than that the Wersu Review stands for just those values of 
" creativeness, tolerance, goodwill and understanding that we are fighting this 
war to maintain. Civilization and Culture are not, if we judge aright, abstrac- 
_ tions, but rather aggregates of which all efforts to regulate man’s inner and 
uter life are part. Our monthly appearance does not rival in importance the 


S . . 
- foundation of an empire; on the other hand it is more than the birth of a sparrow. 


We shall maintain it as long and as strongly as we can. 


C 
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THE WANDERERS 


ALUN LEWIS 


r \HE heat inside the caravan was too much for her. The wooden wall 
boards were warped and the blue paint bubbled and flaked by the burning — 
high noon. She fell asleep in the middle of stitching a corner of the red _ 

quilt over a tear in the boy’s trousers. Running up the steps in nothing but his 4 

rough green jersey, the boy found her lolling open-mouthed in the chair, beads 

of sweat on her pale face. He twined his grubby fingers in the fall of her black 
hair and pulled gently. 
‘‘Wake up, mam” he said, ‘‘Dad’s coming across the fields.” 
She woke with a start, surprised to find herself sleeping. a 
‘‘Jewks!” she muttered, rubbing her eyes. ‘‘I’m that sleepy. Where is he, 
Micah?” } 
‘Just crossing the river,” Micah replied. ‘‘He’s got two rabbits.” . 
‘“We'll have a change from bread and dripping, then,” she said, yawning. 
‘*Here, let’s finish this patch. You’ve not been out like that, have you?” { 
“‘Only to the river,” he answered. ‘‘I seen a dragon-fly an’ followed him 
till he pitched. Look!” He opened his grimy fist to show the crumpled ~ 
corpse of a yellow-barred dragon-fly. Grey-pink matter oozed from its long — 
tail and congealed on his palm. 1 
Revolted, she slapped his face. ; 
‘“‘Oh, Micah, you cruel,” she shouted, her face twisted up; “‘you mustn’t—” 
The boy was weeping passionately, hiding his face in her black frock and 
pressing his little body against the dark warmth of her loins. 
“*Tt’s the gipsy blood you’ve got from your father,” she said. She stood so 
still, And then, suddenly, she saw that he was weeping and hiding for shame 
in her body. _ Swiftly she stooped over him and lifted him into her arms. 
“Micah, Micah,” she murmured, kissing his hair and running her hands 
over his naked buttocks and down his almond brown legs. ‘‘There, there, stop 
crying, my darling.” | 
“Stop dandling the kid, for Christ’s sake,” the gipsy shouted. She shivere 
and almost dropped the boy. He had come in so quietly. 7 
‘“He was nigh choking,” she said, sullenly. Her voice was hard and reserved. © 
Micah had pepe crying and stood in the corner, trying to stifle the sniffing 
sobs that broke from him. q 
“You'll make a woman out of him,” the gipsy sneered. ‘‘Coddling the boy. 

Cover your backside, boy, before I bruise it for you.” aa 

Micah hastily grabbed his trousers and, sitting on the floor, pulled them 7 

| 


his legs. | 
a 
ol 
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“Sell any pegs this morning?” the gipsy asked. 
She pointed to the bed. ee 

“There’s one and six under the mattress,” she said, almost scornfully. 

He lifted up the mattress, took the money out and counted the coppers 


_ slowly. She watched his greasy brown hands fumbling over the coins. 


“Good,” he grunted. ‘“‘I sold two bobs’ worth myself. Christ, it’s hot.” 
He unlaced his boots and stretched his swollen red toes. His thick curly 


hair lay in a mat of sweat on his forehead. His beady brown eyes were brilliant 


with heat. 
‘““There’s an ironmonger selling out in the town,” he said. ‘‘Promised to 


" sell me sixty tin boilers for ten bob. I said I’d call back for them.” 


“We haven’t got ten shillings,” she answered, looking out from the caravan 


"door at the blue haze on the hills. 


““I can pawn something,” he said. 
““Pawn what?” she asked. Her back was towards him, her voice listless. 
The young corn was blue and still before her eyes. A slash of poppies burnt 


~ ared wound across the field. 


“*T was thinking it would be worth it, just for two days,’’ he said, cautiously. 


” ‘We'd make a quid on the selling and then I’d recover them.” 


“What?” she said. 
“Your ear-rings,”’ he ventured. 


_ . “All right,” she said, swinging her foot nonchalantly. 


He had expected a quarrel. But instead of being relieved at her acquiescence 


_ he was angered by her indifference. 


“Tl take them now, then,” he snapped. “‘And get them rabbits skinned 
and in the pot ’gainst I come back. Where the hell has that boy gone? 


_ Micah!” he shouted. 


No reply. He ran down the steps, calling again. ; 

‘““What’re you doing under there, in Christ’s name?” he snarled, pulling the 
trembling child from under the caravan. Micah cringed. 

‘“*‘What’s two and two?” the gipsy asked, holding him by his hair. 

Micah did not reply. 

‘““What’s two and two?” the gipsy repeated, threateningly. 

Micah’s lips quivered. 

“Four,” said the gipsy, ‘“‘One—two—three—four,” shaking the boy at each 
count. ‘‘You’re a fine scholar. Get on and help your mother skin them 


fabbits.”” - 
Micah ran up the steps to his mother. He looked up at her, but she was 


4 looking fixedly across the fields. The gipsy turned away without a word and 


set off along the hedge. ) 
It was a mile to the town, down Lovers’ Walk by the river and across the 


common. The children stopped their cricket to watch the lean, dark stranger 


Se YN 
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in the garish blue smock coat. They gathered fearfully together until he had 
passed. Gipsies steal little boys and take them away in their caravans, to vanish 
mysteriously into the wide other world. He passed the crowd of farmers ~ 
outside the cattle market and climbed the steep shopping street. Ladies in ~ 
white frocks stood under the window shades outside the milliners’ and confec- ~ 
tioners’ shops. A podgy barman stood at the door of the ‘“Wheatsheaf,” — 
sunning himself between hours. Children clustered round an ice-cream 
barrow. ‘The tar melted on the road, burning the gipsy’s feet. He turned © 
down a side street and entered a tobacconist’s. A shrivelled little Jew with — 
scant, mousy hair and watery, peering eyes popped up ingratiatingly from 
behind the counter. His withered smile hardened as he looked at the gipsy. 
‘““W-ell,”” he wheezed, rubbing his hands dubiously together. 
‘‘T want to pawn these ear-rings,” the gipsy said, fishing them out from his 
deep poaching pocket and laying them on the counter. 
The Jew bent over them, fondling them with his skinny fingers. The gipsy © 
could only see the red tip of his pointed nose. ; 
‘“Six shillings?’ The Jew raised his puckered face. 
““Ten,” the gipsy said. | 
The Jew lowered his discoloured eyes to the ear-rings. A dray rumbled © 
past. The Jew looked out on to the sunlit street and saw a pile of steaming © 
horse dung outside the door. 
“One minute,” he said, ‘‘excuse me, please.” He fetched a bucket and 
spade from the kitchen at the back of the shop, shuffled hurriedly into the street, 
scooped the manure into the bucket, and returned into the shop, smiling. = 
He put the bucket in the kitchen and shuffled back to the counter, rubbing 
his hands on his trousers. 4 
‘*Well then, eight,” he said. 
‘All right,” the gipsy replied. 
The Jew counted the silver into the gipsy’s palm. 
‘‘T’ll reclaim them in three days,” the gipsy said, placing the receipt and the 
money in his trousers pocket. 
“Very good, sir, very good,” the Jew wheedled; ‘‘a nice day, isn’t it?” 
The gipsy spat on the door mat as he went out. He went straight to the 
ironmonger’s, who promised to deliver sixty boilers at the caravan in the — 
evening, and then, after a pint at the ‘‘Wheatsheaf,” the gipsy made his way 
out of the town. 40 
During the next four days the caravan covered twenty miles, the tin boilers _ 
and cans rattling like skeletons in corrugated iron coffins as the skinny piebald — 
slipped and stumbled down the stony lanes. They were following the river to 
the coast, selling their ware at farms and cottages and villages. The gipsy was 
in a good mood, for they were selling well and he enjoyed walking at the horse’s _ 
head even more than haggling. He let Micah sit on the mare’s back when the q 
4 


a 
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; road was flat, and he whipped the heads off the hedgerow dandelions and sang 
_ to himself. By the end of the fourth day there were only two boilers unsold. 


They decided to spend the night in a little pasture by the river, and after 


_ unharnessing the mare and tethering her to a hazel the gipsy stripped and swam 
in the stream. The cold green water seemed to flow through him, dissolving 
_ his tired, sweaty body into energy and delight. He climbed on to the bank 
_ and lay in the long grass, biting off the leaves of sorrel with his teeth and tasting 
_ the bitter-sweet juice on his tongue. Micah was playing near him, yellow as a 


bee with rolling in the buttercups. His wife was sitting hunched up on the 
steps of the caravan. 
“ Hoah, hoah, hoah,”’ a girl’s clear voice made him sit up in surprise. ‘‘Hoah, 


_ hoah, hoah,” strong and bell-like and vibrant. Ah! there she was, two fields 
- away, calling the cattle in. The reddening sun caught her obliquely so that 
_ one side of her was light, fleshly, quick, the other silhouetted darkly. 


The gipsy pulled on his trousers and shirt, laced up his boots, and returned 


- tothe caravan. He tied a scarlet muffler round his neck, combed his hair back, 
- and hooked the two remaining cans on to the crook of his arm. 


‘““There’s a farm over the fields,” he said. ‘‘I’ll try and sell these.” 

His wife nodded without lifting her bowed head. 

With light springy steps he followed the girl. The cows were walking in a 
line before her, tossing their heads at the swarming flies, their full udders 


_ swinging against their hind legs. The gipsy caught her up as she was entering 
_ the cowshed. She looked at him boldly. 


““Would your mistress need any cans?” the gipsy asked, his voice silken and 


lilting. 


‘Mistress is at market,” she replied, pressing her full hips against the lower 


half of the cowshed door and stretching back a little. Her breasts pressed 


against her cotton blouse, strong and round. Ara 
“Well, do you want anything?’ he asked, the wild blood burning in his 


_ fingers and flushing into his neck. 


“T’ve got no money for nothing,”’ she laughed. Her teeth were white: 
Christ, they were white, close against her lips; her full, laughing lips and her 
fresh cheeks and her bright dark-flecked eyes. The gipsy smiled. His face 
was devout and eager, even when he smiled. 

“*T’ll milk your cows for nothing,” he said. 

‘f Are you a careful one?” she asked, tossing her head back. 

‘Yes, I’ll be careful,” he said. 

She opened the cowshed door and he followed her in. The shed was low 
and warm with the fodder and the cows’ breath and the sweat of their bodies. 
The darkness was rich and luminous, as though it were cloudy with purple, 
intangible grapes. The chains rattled as the haltered cattle turned restlessly in 


the mangers, waiting to be milked. | 
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The gipsy’s wife came up to the farm with three pennies and an empty jug, 
wanting a pint of milk. From the gate she saw the girl come out of the shed, — 
picking the straw off her shoulders and pulling her dress into shape. The gipsy 
came out after her, brushing his hair back with his hand and caressing the girl 
with his eyes. He did not see his wife, and she turned back with the empty jug — 
and made her way behind the hedge to the caravan. When she got back to the 
river she found Micah talking to a swarthy, dark-haired man. He wore a black 
flannel shirt and brown corduroy trousers; his chin was covered with a light =: 
stubble and his eyes were bright as blackberries. He looked up when he heard © 
her step and smiled. She was breathing heavily, her bosom heaving as though ~ 
she could not suppress the life insider her. , 

‘‘He’s a Frenchman, mam,” Micah said portentously. ‘‘Aren’t you, 
mister?” ‘a 
The man laughed, caught Micah by his leg and wrist and swung him up and ~ 
down. j 

‘Pas tout-a-fait, mon vieux,” he said. ‘‘Je suis Breton—plus gallois que 
francais.” 

‘“*Can you tell what he’s saying, mam?’ Micah asked. 

She smiled. ‘‘I can’t understand,” she said. 

Her face was dark and engrossed, her eyes filmy. 

‘You are dreaming of what?” asked the Breton. . 

““Eh?” she turned to him, her face suddenly aware and passionate. 

“Your thought was absent,’ he said. . 

“*Yes.”” She laughed breathlessly. Her eyes knotted again. 

“*You are a pedlar like me?” the man asked. 

She saw a smooth, rounded pole in the grass, notched at each end, with long 
strings of onions lying beside it. 

“Johnny Onions?” she asked. - 

“Yes,” he laughed, ‘‘Johnny Onions. I leave my family in Brittany, I sail — 
with my brother to Cardiff. I sell my onions across Wales, making friends — 
with the little boys. This pullet—is he a gipsy?” | 

Micah tugged at her skirt, but she ignored him. : 

““Half and half,” she said. ‘‘His father is a gipsy—he used to live with the 
Pembroke tribe. I’m Welsh—my father is a farmer.” 7 

““You speak nice,” the Breton said. ; 

“IT went to school,” she answered, and pare “T didn’t learn enough to’ 


keep me out of trouble, though.” She laughed. He looked at her for a 
moment in silence. 


“You like this life?” he asked. 
She tugged nervously at the grass. | 


‘“Mam, look at this ladybird,” Micah said, lifting his cupped hand. She did 
not hear. a 
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_“T do not like living in a house,” she said. 

The Breton stretched his sunburnt arms above his head. 

“Well, I go before dark,’’ he said. 

“Stay and eat with us,” she said suddenly. 

He looked into her dark, brooding face. ‘‘Better I go.” 

“No, stay,” she begged. It was as though he caught a sudden glimpse of 
' Hell. Hier eyes and lips, the very look of her, were momentarily alive with a 
_ dark intense passion, as if night had broken into a wild, translucent dawn and 
still remained night. Her mood enveloped him like heat, filtering through his 


body, creeping through the roots of his hair. Micah put his arms round her 


_ neck, tightly, and bit into the white flesh at the nape of her neck. She screamed 
_ as his teeth cut through her skin and sprang to her feet, shaking the child off her 
- back. Micah cowered on the grass, quivering like an animal. She stood 


over him, pale, her hand fingering the wound in her neck. For a second she 
_ stood, tense and trembling. Then she threw herself full length in the grass and 
__ her shoulders shivered with sobs. The Breton knelt over her, laid his hand on 
her hair, caressed her. 


“It is all right, my darling,” he said. ‘‘It is all right. Do not, please—” 

Micah caught his hand. 

“*Don’t touch her,’’ he hissed. 

““What’s up?” The gipsy stood over them. He walked as silently as a fox. 
- “*The little boy bite his mother,” the Breton said. 

The gipsy bent down, his fist clenched. Micah had turned limp and sallow. 
The gipsy hit him with his fist. The boy gasped. He was limp as a jelly. 
The gipsy hit him again, and again, ferociously. Then he straightened his back 


and looked down at the sprawling woman and the kneeling man. 


**Johnny Onions?” he asked. 

2 The Breton nodded. ‘‘Your wife ask me stay to eat,” he said; ‘‘eat my 
- onions, eh?”’ 

_ Thegipsy laughed. Warmth flooded back into his body and he swung his arms. 
4 “Sure, stay. We'll eat fried onions together.” He touched his wife with 
his boot. ‘‘Come on” he said, “‘I’ll light a fire.” 

__ The Breton put his hands under her armpits and lifted her to her knees. 
She got up lithely to her feet and entered the caravan, keeping her face averted. 
Micah slipped off, crouching, into the copse. The gipsy opened his clasp 
knife, cut three beech branches, tied the tops together with a length of wire, 
sharpened the other ends and stuck them into the ground to make a three-legged 
stand for the kettle. He worked dexterously, whistling between his teeth, 
engrossed and happy. ‘The Breton watched the woman busying herself with 
cups and bread and frying pan. Micah returned with an armful of dry brush- 
wood and gorse and laid it by his father. The gipsy looked up, smiled at him. 
Micah’s face was white and serious. 


¥, 
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‘Little weasel,” the gipsy mocked. - 
The gipsy talked se eagle’ a lot as they ate the fried onions. He did not | 
grumble that there was no milk for the tea. He told the Breton tale after tale 
of his youth with the Pembroke tribe. He showed a blue weal down his side; 
the country folk called them Furies. His wife looked coldly at his animated — 
face. Micah sat close to her side, his face shining in the firelight, his hand 
resting on her knee. Now and again he regarded the two men opposite him— ; 
his father and the strong, tawny Johnny Onions—and edged nearer the soft 
warmth of his mother. She covered his small hand with her own and watched ~ 
unobserved the fire flickering over the stranger’s face. f 
When the meal was finished she put Micah to bed in the caravan, set a dry ~ 
stump on the dying fire, and stayed listening to the talk of the two men. The . | 
Breton was working his way down the coast to Cardigan. There he would meet 
his brother and together they would return to Cardiff, selling in the coast towns _ 
of Pembroke and Carmarthen. It was not as pleasant as Brittany; at home ~ 
there were friends in the evenings, bons copains; but better than starving, or — 
working in a Paris factory. He choked in the city. 
The gipsy lay back and yawned. 

“Tl sleep out here to-night,’”’ he said drowsily. ‘“‘It’s too hot to sleep — 
indoors. You sleep on the grass, too, Johnny?” — 
““Hay after harvest dead and soft,” the Breton laughed; “‘before the harvest — 
sweet and hard. I sleep on my feet easy.” ss 

The gipsy yawned and turned comfortably on to his side. 

‘“‘Goodni’,” he said thickly. 

They sat still by the fire, watching the flames dancing red and blue and yellow _ 
over the crackling wood. Occasionally a red ash leaped into the air with a — 
small explosion and floated up into the purple dusk and lost its fire. The 
meadow was silent, washed with the scent of leaves and grasses, tremulous with 
the down-pressing night. The Breton looked up from the fire and caught her — 
looking at him. He nodded with his head into the darkness and the fire sang — 
out in his eyes. She stood up and softly walked across the gorse towards the 
river. The trees on the bank were like masses of intenser dusk. She could — 
hear the river swirling through the naked alder roots. The sound of it drowned _ 
the rustle of the grass against the Breton’s boots but she was aware of his coming — 
with all her body. When he put his hand on her shoulder she turned into him 
and leaned against his body, her cheek tingling with the feel of his rough flannel 
shirt and the rise and fall of his breathing. “a 

‘You are not an easy woman,” he whispered, ‘you do not do this before.” 

“Never,” she replied, letting her aie move down his cheek and his neck _ 
until it rested on the warm hard flesh of his shoulder. ‘‘But he and I—we are _ 
nothing now.” at 

“Why?” he asked. 
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She shrugged her shoulders. 
___ But that is not why I am with you,” she said. Her voice was urgent. 

_ “Why then?” he asked. 
_ She did not reply. Then she said, ‘‘If my husband wakes, he will kill me.” 
_ He could feel how the tide had set in her. He laughed gutturally and it 
_ engulfed them both. 
_ Afterwards, lying under the trees, listening to the water, she was silent. 

_ “Best go back,” he whispered. 

_ She started. ‘“‘I had forgotten,” she said, and in a panic, starting up, “‘you 
"won't leave me to-morrow, will you?” 

He laughed. She heard him plucking the grass. It sounded callous, the 

“sound of taking and not giving. 
_ ‘To-morrow, yes. I meet my brother in Cardigan after three days.” 

_ “No,” she shuddered, holding him ina passion. He tilted her head back. 
_ “Best to go,” he said, kissing her lips. ‘“‘If he finds us—” 
_ There was a rustle in the long grass and he sprang back from her. She did 
not move, in terror. Then a plop in the water and a rat came swimming down- 
stream. ‘‘Sainte Marie,” he breathed, his voice quivering. 

__ She went back by herself. The gipsy was lying by the dead fire as she had 
_ left him, and she slipped past him into the caravan. She stripped and climbed 
_ softly into bed. She put her hand out and touched Micah’s naked little body. 
_ He wriggled close to her, put his arms round her bosom and hid his head in her 
Mepreasts. . . . 
_ The leaves were gold and dancing in the early sun when Micah woke her. 
~ ‘*Come on, mam,” he said, shaking her head. ‘‘You be a cabbage and I’ll 
_ be a caterpillar and you scream when I eat you.” She sat up. 
- ‘Look how fine it is,” she said, her sleepy eyes dazzled with the tossing of 
_ light from the leaves on to the innumerable blue spear heads of the sky. Then 
_she remembered the night and sat still. She threw the quilt off and dressed 
_ quickly, not wanting her husband to see her naked. Then she went to the door. 
_ He had lit the fire; the kettle was singing. 
_ “‘I was just going to call you,” he said. “‘Do some breakfast while I go for 
-aswim.” 
_ ‘*Where’s the Johnny Onions?” she asked. 

He looked up shrewdly. ‘‘You sound excited,” he said. 

She was afraid he had gone. “‘I just wanted to know,” she said. ; 
‘Well, he’s over in the trees,” he replied, smirking, ‘‘doing his business. 
Send Micah out. I'll take him swimming with me.” 
_ She went into the caravan and lifted Micah out of bed. __ 
_ “Off with you, snake’s body,” she said. He ran out naked into the sunlight. 


The Breton had come back and he greeted Micah cheerily, holding his arms 
_ out, asking the boy to play pig-a-back. Micah shrank away, hanging his head 
and frowning. The Breton laughed. . | 
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“Sulker,” he mocked, pulling his ear. Micah broke loose and ran after his — 
father. The long grass reached to his thighs, as he bobbed like a naked little 
cupid across the meadow. . 

‘Why are you crying?” his father asked. ‘‘Afraid of the water? 

Micah sniffed. § 

‘‘What’s up, boy?” The gipsy was gentle with him this morning. Micah 
sat on the bank and shivered. He would not enter the water. His father 
swam up to him, grasped a willow root and let the current break in a wave over — 
his back. 

‘*Say, boy, what’s the matter?” 

Micah’s face puckered, angry and fearful. 

‘That Johnny Onions,” he stammered. 

‘*What’s wrong with him?” the gipsy asked. 

‘*He’s going to steal mam,” Micah burst out. 

The gipsy laughed contemptuously. ‘“‘What for would he steal her?” { 

Micah was stung by his laughter. ‘‘He took her away last night,” he said, : 
his voice envenomed. 

‘“Where to?” the gipsy asked. 

‘‘Into the meadow,” the boy replied, frightened by his father’s wild face. It 
was terribly ugly and cruel, and smiling, and his eyes all set. The water bubbled 
against his side and broke over his skin in a little rush of white foam. 

‘‘Don’t say nothing to mam,” the gipsy said. The tears were trickling down 
Micah’s cheeks and dropping on to his belly and his thighs. The gipsy caught © 
him by the ankle and jerked him into the water. 

After breakfast the Breton put the strings of onions on each end of his pole, 
shouldered it, and stood up to take his leave. 7 

“I remind me always of your goodness,” he said, in his rich, curling voice, 
and added a few words of patois. | 


The gipsy got up lazily. ‘“‘I’ll come with you a bit,” he said. ‘I’m going 
to town to get her ear-rings out of pawn. Come with me?” 

“Volontiers,” the Breton said, clapping the gipsy’s shoulder. 

‘‘Let’s get some money from the bed first,” the gipsy said. 

He entered the caravan. His wife went to the Breton and stood in front of 
him, very near, rocking a little on her feet. . = 
“You must come back,” she said. She was nearly out of her body with 

longing. The Breton moved back. 
“I must go selling to get money,” he said. ‘‘I must get money for my own | 


wife.” 
“Wife?” she gasped. 
He nodded. ‘“‘I have three children.” | 
She blanched, and then her desire surged back. . 
‘You must come back,” she said, her eyes burning in her. 
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_ “Come on, Johnny,” the gipsy called, ‘‘no time to talk.” 

a *““Tou’ suite,”’ the Breton answered. “‘Good-bye, missus, thank you.” 

___ He turned away and walked through the copse with the gipsy. She could 
hear the twigs crackling under their feet long after they had gone from sight, 
_ and then there was an empty silence. She stood frozen. The tears welled up, 
es turning her desolation to chaos. The day blurred in her sight. 

Micah tugged at her skirt. ‘‘He’s gone, mam, he’s gone.” The boy’s 
"voice was jubilant. ‘‘We’ll play all the morning, mam, is it?” 

/ She could not stand it any longer All the dead morning, all the parched 
es afternoon, this tearing ache in her lungs, in her bowels. When her husband 
_ returned he would be bound to notice it. If she could be calm for a minute, 
_ perhaps she might muzzle her passion, drive it back to its lair. She must have 
_ respite from the aching for his hands, for the down on his arms, for the fire of 
his body and the swooning intimacy of his eyes. She had never burned like this 
ea before. Oh God! and the silly cows tugging at the grasses and chewing, 
| chewing. And the standing trees allround. The life in her leaped in a frenzy 
_ to be mingled again with the other life. She stood up and walked dizzily along 
_ the path through the beeches. Micah was playing in the stream. He saw 
_ her go and ran after her frightened. She turned on him. 

_ “‘Go back,” she blared, ‘‘go back. Tell your father I’ve gone to Cardigan.” 
Micah stood still. Her face wasn’t like his mother’s. It had no kindness. 
' He watched her go between the trees. When he realised he was alone he 
- was afraid to move. He stood there, between the beeches, trembling, for a 
7 ta long time. Then he turned, his eyes blurred with tears, and ran in terror to the 
caravan, up the steps and into bed. He pulled the quilt over his head and lay 
"in the hollow her body had made. _In the dark he unlaced his boots and pushed 
- them over the side of the bed. He pulled her pillow down beside him and 
_ stopped weeping. , ; 

He woke with a start. His father was bending over him, holding a candle 
- unsteadily in his hand. A fleck of hot grease fell on his body and he cried aloud. 
_ ‘*Where’s she gone?” the gipsy hiccoughed. His breath was sweet, his face 
' haggard. Micah was glad to see him—glad, yet frightened. 

_ “To Cardigan,” he said. | bc. Dhan bene 
“Cardigan?” the gipsy laughed, rolling his head and laughing till his voice 
cracked and he fell into a choking cough. “‘Cardigan?” he began laughing 
_ again, spittle running from his mouth. Micah huddled in the corner by the 
_ wall, the quilt drawn up to his chin. The gipsy began singing drunkenly, 
_ waving the candle: 
The King of Spain’s daughter 
Came to visit me, 

But I was as dead as dead could be. 
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“But it’s a long way to Cardigan for a lady.” He uncorked a bottle o: 
whisky. ‘‘Just a drop to keep my spirits up till she’s back. a 

He took a long swig. The blood came into his face with the heat of it an 1 
fled again. It seemed to sober him. He sat heavily on the bed. . 

They sat in silence, the two of them, for hours. The night grew threadbare 
and grey; the pale gaunt day came lapping in through the open door. The q 
table, the two chairs, and the cupboard turned from pitch black pools to nae 
silhouettes; as the darkness thinned they took body and colour. The candle 
stump guttered to a feeble, sulphurous yellow and spluttered out. And both 
of them sat waiting, saying nothing. | 


She knew every turn of the road to Cardigan. They worked that way often” 
in the caravan; before her fly-away marriage her father had driven her in every 
week to shop and market. So she walked without looking at the road, in a 
great haste. She walked for hours along the dusty white lanes; only when oul 
sun dazzled her eyes did she realise that it was near sunset. She looked about 
her. ‘There were fifteen odd miles between her and Cardigan. She could 
never do it without a rest. Her feet were sore and her legs like wet clay. She 
sat in the dusty hedge and idly fingered a tangle of campion and speedwell. 
Her stomach was empty and weak and the gnats gave her no rest. She got up, 
wearily brushing them off her face and neck, and began walking again. Fifteen 
miles . . . it wasn’t much use. And no money for food. In any case he 
might not be there for two days. What would she live on till then? And when 
he did come, what then? He had no money, and he had had his fill of her, 
She was like a common whore, a madhatter, looking for a man who didn’t want 
her. She took her shoes off and bathed her swollen feet in a little brook. The 
water prattled like ice over her toes. She moved them up and down and her 
body sighed with relief. She took a handful of cress, broke off the roots, washed 
it and put itin her mouth. It was cool on her tongue, and yet it burnt her like 
aremorse. Ever since she had seen the gipsy come out of the cowshed, dusting 
his knees, she had been helpless in the whirlpool of her mind and body. Sh 
saw it clearly, looking down upon herself. She must go back to the caravan. 
If he had stayed in town overnight, he would never know. And Micah there 
alone—God! She pulled her sandals on, fingers trembling with haste, and 
started back along the lane, walking swiftly with a new energy. The night 
swirled round her, dew-wet, and a stripling moon moved with her. Once she 
stopped for weariness, slept in the hedge for a little, woke with a start, and went 
on. Then the road turned from grey to ghostly white and the river gathered 
the first liquid radiance between its banks. She stripped and slipped into the 
cold, gleaming water. If he was back, it would be well to have her wits about 
her. She dressed again, tied her dripping hair, and crossed the last few fields to 
the caravan. It was very still. How she hoped he had not returned! She 
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_ screamed. 

_ He stood up, confronting her, his arm upraised. He was chalk-white and 
_ unkempt and his eyes were black. He rocked a little on his feet and a filthy 
_ grin grew slowly on his face. 

_ “You—whore,” he grunted. 

_ She saw the bottle clenched in his uplifted hand and she laughed. 

_ “Whore,” she said shrilly, ‘‘you’re a fine one to call me whore. You creeping 
swine! Didn’t I see you crawl out of the cowshed with that farm girl yesterday? 
~ You—my—husband!” 

__ She wasn’t frightened now. She was mad with him. If he was going to 
_ fight, she was strong, too. 

~~ Tl kill you,” he screamed. She leaped at him. The bottle splintered 
_ against the wall and they rolled over, fighting like cats. She was strong, 
_ stronger than she had ever been, and his fists did not hurt her. Micah climbed 
across the bed and ran in terror through the door. He paused in the meadow. 
_ He could hear them scuffing and grunting inside. He ran into the wood, out 


+, 


__ of earshot. 

_ He pummelled her until his arms ached but she clung to him, her hands 
& locked round his neck, her ankles clasped behind his knees. He was breath- 

less, and suddenly, with a grunt, the fury left him and he relaxed. She lay taut 

on his body for-a minute, then slowly loosed him and lifted herself up on her 
elbows. His eyes were shut, his cheeks sunken. He had taken another 

_ woman. Well, she was mistress of him now. And she brushed his curly hair 

_ back from his forehead and wiped the sweat from his face. He opened his eyes | 

_ and saw her face close bending over him. 

_ ‘*You are back, then?’’ His voice sounded strangely young. 

_ **Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘yes. Do you want me?” 

He took her head in his hands and drew her down to him. 

_ “T always wanted you.” He closed his eyes again. ‘‘I can’t understand 

what happened—’”’ 

_ She covered his mouth with her hand. 

~ ‘Never mind,” she whispered, ‘‘never mind about that. Let’s lie on the bed. 

~ It’s all right now.” 

_ The gipsy pulled a paper envelope from his pocket, took her cupped hand 
“and poured the ear-rings into it. She bent naked before the mirror, screwing 

them into the lobes of her ears and brushing her black hair back. 

~ And when Micah returned an hour later to the caravan, as wary as a weasel 

for any movement in the terrifying silence, he found them lying face to face on 

‘the tousled bed, sleeping. The child did not wake them. Instead, he sat 
“quietly on the steps and carved a whistle out of a sycamore branch, knowing 

3 Ehat when they woke everything would be the way he liked it. 
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POEMS 


MINING VALLEY 


Once in a mining valley 
I heard the night winds say: 
‘‘Beyond our sumless sorrows 
There dawns a kinder day.” 


And the dead were borne in blankets 
To brown streets on the slope, 


And still the night winds murmured 
Of faith and love and hope. 


O in that mining valley 
The night winds murmur still, 
Where the pit-wheels are as silent : 
As the grave-stones on the hill. ‘ 


Ipris Davigs — 


THE POET 


WuEen heroes died and towers fell 
_ And day was turned to night, — 
And devils rang the iron bell 
And God was great with spite, 


A young man from the mountain came 
To pity and to bless 

The fools who fight for love and fame 
And pass to nothingness. 


POEMS 14! 


SONG OF PRAISE 


I nave seen the finger of God 
Pale whirling with fury 
Pointing the sea. 

I have seen the same biblical finger 
Draw water to columns 

Sterner than He, 

Not pagan-fluted 

Or Rome’s cardinal order 

But vaporous smote hollow 

A supernatural reed. 

I have seen light birds sailing 

A ploughed field in wine 

Whose ribs expose grave treasures 

Inca’s gilt-edged mine, 

Bats’ skins sin-eyed woven 

The long-nosed god of rain 

I have seen these things and known them 
The moth wings to my Light. 

I have seen the mountain of pumas 
Harbour a blue-white horse. 

The tinsel-rain on dog’s coat 

Zebra shoes at night 

Bruised eyes and locusts 

Dull powered air 

I have seen these things now free them 
| aa To Eternity in my Height. 


Lynetre RosBeErtTs 


a. SHEPHERD-POET 


Son of the mountains, tending idle sheep, 
Content whatever luck each season brings, 

For in the golden pageantry of sleep 

He rides with princes and goes forth with kings. 


A. G. Prys-Jonzs 
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AGE 


Yourn’s last high tide recedes from furrowed shores, 
its surf bleached grey by winds that tang with east, 
as his one compass wheels within his head, 

and God’s sole magnet here demagnetised. 


He feels his stiffening limbs like steam-rolled roads 
now crunch in death’s steel vice, wedged tight by time. 
His weighted back crooks like a burnt-up match. 

One eye squints up, one down, for God and grave. 


A gasping candle splutters in his thighs, 
yet burns a minute’s beacon in his eyes. 
The film of life unrolls upon a spool, 
the negatives he prints on polar nights. 


Mevric WALTERS 


CARNATIONS 


You Borgias among flowers, spilling so much blood 
to keep your beauty dangerously bright, 

there are daggers around you 

pale and sharp pointed to your head 

with hate and deadly love. 


There is poison in your breath 

from the black folds of your heart 

guarding the passionate pulse of queenliness 
against frivolous butterflies 

that abhor you. 


You shout defiance of the fear a 


your white sisters show, 

haughtily, darkly aloof, 

demons revolving into the depths of sight, 
ou smoulder in cardinal groups 

immaculately consumed in flame 

to crimson martyrdom. 


‘ 
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Dance oF Lire 
Lino cut by R. John Petts 
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THE DOG IN THE SKY 
T. A. RADCLIFFE 


ROM the french windows of the lounge he looked across a rectangular 

grass plot—it had been raised from seed, and Daddy to save money had ~ 

sowed it at the rate of only one ounce to the square yard. So even now 
after two years its sparse texture denied it the name of lawn. Beyond was the — 
trellis, with rambler roses just budding and nasty thorns that never fell off. 
On the farther side was the kitchen garden where a few mace-like sprouts still _ 
outfaced the cold winds. Beyond again the great field with its lush grass in 
summer, its dry stalks now brushing against the fence, its perpetual affronting” 
luxuriance. And at the end of the field, above the hedge, standing well out — 
now against the black clouds, loomed the bulk of the great dog in the sky. : 


No, it was not really a dog. He knew that all right. There were four trees 
there really. One, on the left, lower than the others, formed the great head. — 
The others, standing a little apart in a group, showed the fall of the neck and ~ 
bore upon their topmost twigs the arch of the mighty back. Trees, four trees, 
four elms, he knew. And yet that great shape, that gigantic beast that stood 
against the sun or crouched under the stars, filled his play life and dominated 
his dreams. He had seen few dogs like it, but he knew its breed from a 
cigarette card; it was a shaggy Newfoundland dog. And when he had been 
awfully young—before the war—he had often watched to see if God would — 
stoop down from heaven and pat that massive head... . | 


But with the strange things now happening in his world he was growing 
unsettled. He would mich off, down the hill in front of our house, with a jar 
for tadpoles, his tricycle for a ride, a penny for chocolate. Yet always on his 
return he would walk to the side of our house until the great dog rose above him, 
But he was always looking into the distance and would never turn his head. 
Still it was nice to think of him there always guarding our house. Better than - 
that silly bomb shelter. . 


_ He would mich to-day. His sturdy legs, briar-beaded at the knees, brought 
him quickly down the three Italian mosaic steps into the cold sunshine. He 
would get clear away before Mummy came out of the cupboard under the stairs. 
She had gone in there to get that silly coat for him to wear in the garden; and he 
wouldn’t wear it, and he wouldn’t stay in the garden. In his lovely brown. 
pullover, just like the other boys had been wearing at school before the war 
came, he felt warm enough, and he would have been doiling in an old coat, he 
knew. Mummy was a silly thing sometimes. Silly Mummy. Why, he’d 
seen her crying by herself because there wasa war. He guessed she was crying 
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_ about that because she looked at him in such a queer way when he was playing 
_ with his tank and that armoured car that kept shooting as it went along the floor. 
___ He picked himself up from the curbstone where he had been disconsolately 
Playing gobs. Mummy was calling. She must have searched the garden on 
missing him—he had pulled the front door to very quietly—and now she was 
_ fussing about on the top step. He'd better give up the idea of slipping back 
' for his tricycle. Only get caught, if he did. 

His mother called again and he stole quietly down the hill. Our house 
_ might watch him go, he couldn’t help that. Our house was able to watch most 
_ things that went.on in the village, because it stood there so high above all the 
_ other houses. See all the shops, and the policeman’s house, and the waterworks 
_ where he wasn’t supposed to stray, and the buses arriving from town, and the 
cows in the fields beyond the houses. 
So long as Mummy didn’t see him! 
_ A blackbird rushed out of the holly hedge as he passed, making a silly sort 
_ of chuckling noise. Huh! And Grandma had said that blackbirds could 
_ whistle better than he could! He’d show her! Deafeningly he began to 
_ whistle while he searched his pockets for some plaything. His steps would 
_ have befitted a funeral but they went to the “‘Lambeth Walk’”—a tune old 
"already but how rejuvenated in that boyish treble! And then he saw the 
_ labourers digging in the field. 
_ - He stopped whistling but his pace brightened. At last the silly old war was 
coming to our village. Yes, they were digging trenches, like they were doing 
everywhere else. Our village was so slow. A whole week since the war had 
started and since they gave out all those silly old gas masks nothing had hap- 
_pened. When the war began his Daddy had looked so serious and Mummy so 
" pale that he was almost afraid they might do something to stop it. Why, that 
would have meant going back to old school again! And every morning since 
~ they had looked so miserable reading the newspapers, Grandma and all. He had 
said once while the man was reading the news in the wireless, ‘‘Are the bombers 
‘coming here, Daddy?” And he quivered with excitement. But Daddy only 
said, ‘“Good God, sonny, I hope not.”” And Mummy had kissed him so much, 
and Granny given him such a soft look that he hadn’t asked the question again. 
Yet, if the bombers weren’t coming, why were they doing all those silly things 
in the dining-room? Mummy pasting brown paper over the windows, Daddy 
poking some sticky white stuff he called putty into cracks in ceiling and floor, 
and afterwards stuffing with a lot of stupid rubbish the place behind the settee 
where he usually kept his toys. It had been fun at first when Daddy brought 
in a bucket of sand and a shovel, and left them there while he went off muttering 
in that funny way of his that he’d better get another bucketful now he was on 
‘the job. The shovel was big and awkward to manage, and it hit him under the 
chin when he was setting just a little pile in the fireplace to play sandcastles with. 
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But he hadn’t spilt any on the carpet, and he didn’t see why Daddy should hav a 
been so angry see a when he aie back. It wasn’t a bit like Daddy to fuss 
about what went on in the house. Daddy was usually such a good sport, But 
he had shouted so much that Mummy came in. And the funny thing was that 
Mummy hadn’t said a word, only stood there in the doorway looking at Daddy. § 
And then Daddy had gone out quietly and Mummy had come over and kissed 
him. ' 

Then Grandma had shouted something about those old blinds she was” 
supposed to be making, and Mummy had gone out as quietly as Daddy. 
Grown-ups were funny. He didn’t want ever to be a grown-up. 

Soon he came to the gap the men had made in the hedge. Corks! Pee 
had done a lot! Already the mounds of earth and clay seemed to fill the field, — 
and in the nearest trench men were fixing great uprights and nailing cross- 
beams. They were working steadily, making an awful noise of hammering. 
Nobody took any notice of him, so he went to the nearest man and said: 

“‘Are the bombers coming, mister?” 

He was a funny man, long and thin and yet strong looking, just like a cricket — 
stump, for his trousers were yellow with clay down there in the ground. 7 


: 
: 
: 


looked up at the little boy and grinned suddenly, so that his face looked like 
Happy in Snow White at the pictures. But all he said was: 

‘““You’d better run along home, son. Where d’you live?” 

‘*T live up there.”” And he pointed. ‘Are the bombers coming?” he asked 
again. q 
othe man looked at the chubby red cheeks, tousled hair, and scratched knees 
of this confident five-year old, and then he said, with boring persistence: 

‘“You better go back home to mother, Tommy.” : 

‘““My name isn’t Tommy,” he said indignantly. ‘‘My name’s Roy. And 
I know why you’re making those holes, so you needn’t try to keep it a secret. — 
It’s because the bombers are coming. Bom! Bom!” He rushed roaring | 
along the trench and now and again he shouted ‘‘Bom,” so that the other men 
looked up and smiled slightly at each other. | | 

One of them came along now. A man in a bowler hat who didn’t look as_ 
hot and sticky as the others. eS 

‘‘’Ere,” he said, “‘you mustn’t blow up our trenches before we’ve finished — 
them. That’s not right, you know.” He turned to the first man. ‘‘This 
kid shouldn’t be out. No gas mask nor nothing, bless him.” | 

But the object of this benediction glared at them angrily. ‘‘I hope the 
bombers do come,” he shouted. ‘‘And blow you all damn up.” Then amazed — 
at his temerity, he fled. > 
__A squashed frog in the lane detained him, and then he spent much time 
paddling under the bridge where a discarded saucepan hardly constituted 
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treasure trove. Some old hooter screeched somewhere in the distance, but he 
paid no attention to it, nor to the familiar blasting in the quarry above the 


village. 


As he came again up the hill he began to hear a noise like an overturned 
beehive might make. It came from beyond our house, and as he lifted his eyes 


_ he saw his mother. She came running out of the house with an awfully white 
face. But he took no notice of her for there was something tremendous in 


_ the sky. 


Above the great dog swooped two black wings as of some mighty eagle. And 


_ then it seemed as if the patient sentinel at last gave tongue and barked—a roar 
5 that shook the house. For at that instant the first bombs fell on the railway 
_ half a mile away; and the enemy squadrons, three thousand feet up, swept on 


in perfect formation towards the doomed suburb. 


We have received a copy of Cylchgrawn Liyfrgell Cenedlaethol Cymru: The 


_ National Library of Wales Fournal, Vol. 1, No.1. It is the first number of what 
_ should be a most interesting and valuable series, to be issued twice a year at 
_ 2s. 6d. a number, plus postage, or 55. a year, post free, obtainable from the 
_ Librarian, the National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. “‘Its main object will 
_ be to make known to as wide a public as possible the resources of the Library. 
__ It will contain descriptions of the principal accessions received from time to time, 
= including, in the earlier numbers, descriptions of the principal accessions of the 
_ past, in order that a proper sense of proportion may be maintained. The various 
_ activities of the Library, both within and outside its walls, will be described; 
_ there will also be, in the earlier numbers, a historical retrospect.” Future 
-_ numbers will include handlists of MSS. in volume form, and later of deeds and 
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other documents. The main language of the Yourual will be English, to 


_ facilitate exchange with other institutions in various parts of the world. 


Vol. I, No. 1, contains ‘‘Editorial Notes,” ‘“The Euclid Collection in the 


_ National Library,” by Sir Stephen Gaselee, “‘A Vellum Copy of the ‘Great 


Bible’ 1539,” by Leslie A. Sheppard, “The First Librarian,” by W. LI. Davies, 
“Friends of the National Libraries,” ‘‘The National Library and its Contacts,” 


_ by Gildas Tibbott. There are two extremely valuable features contributed by 
various hands: ‘News and Notes,” and ‘‘Biographica and Bibliographica. 
_ There are eight plates. The Editor (who is also the Librarian), Mr. W. LI. 


Davies and his contributors deserve the warmest congratulation. The Journal 
is attractively printed at the private press of the Library. 
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THE HARVESTERS 
Lino cut by Brenda Chamberlain 


Young girls bind into sheaves the short-stalked corn, won with much labour 
from the mountain soil. 


It bas been beaten flat by wind and rain, but the straws are still yellow and the 
grain sweet. 


When they rest under the shadow of a wall on the stubble-edge, they wind oat- 
straws about their fingers and laugh, calling them golden wedding-rings. 

In the long afternoons they stook the corn and the air is full of the soft clashing 
of sheaves. 


Brenda Chamberlain. 
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MRS. ROBINSON AT TREGUNTER 
FRANK LEWIS 


e F course, even in Glamorgan and Monmouth few would have been so 
oe bigoted as to deny that the squires of neighbouring Brecknock were the 
bs most progressive in Wales. Had not Charles Powell of Castell Madoc 
founded, in 1755, a county agricultural society which was the first of its kind 
_ in the United Kingdom? These Brecknock men seemed to lead the way in a 
good many things besides agriculture, too. Everyone knew about Howell 
Harris, the Methodist pioneer. Not to be outdone in pioneering, his brother 
_ Joseph had produced a celebrated work on money and coinage which was 
_ regarded as the authoritative book on the subject until Adam Smith started 
_ writing. Then there was Daniel Winter of Brecon town, whose opinion on 

educational matters nobody would dare to challenge. And did not Tom 
_ Longfellow of the Golden Lyon Inn bring the first stage coaches into Wales, 
_ along the grand new turnpike road which the county society had constructed? 
_ —the Tom Longfellow whom Arthur Young praised so highly, but who, 
_ nevertheless, took a pretty penny from the society members and the Militia 
_ leaders when they visited his premises and drank their sevenfold toasts before 
_ getting down to serious business. As a departing guest scratched on one of 
_ the windows of the Golden Lyon: 


a ““Tom Longfellow’s name is quite justly his due, 

= Long his neck, long his bill, which is very long too; 

a Long the time ere your horse to the stable is led, 

Long before he’s rubbed down and much longer till fed.” 


eu 
“ 
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. Yes, they were progressive enough and shrewd enough in Brecknock, but 
_ they had a surprise when Tom Robinson brought his striking young bride 
' down to Tregunter. She, who had already attracted David Garrick’s notice, 
was only seventeen or eighteen, but already quite at home with very different 
_ people from the Brecon folk; with a society which moved between Clarges 
Street and Half Moon Street and St. James’s Place, and occasionally made the 
_ journey to Bath. The Countess of Huntingdon would have detested her at 
sight, but fortunately she never met Mrs. Robinson, nor did Howell Harris or 
_ Joseph Harris, and it was Thomas Harris who had to entertain the extra- 
_ ordinary young woman that his son had contrived to marry in London. The 
- Greeks had a name for her, as Peter Pindar knew, but after all Olympian 
_ dalliance would never have been tolerated on the Sugar Loaf. 
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The story is worth telling a little more fully. There were, as we have said, 
three Harris brothers—Howell, the preacher, who used to tell his congregation — 
to ‘‘take hold of God’s skirts”; Joseph, who became assay-master at the mint; 
and Thomas, the successful London draper, who, having amassed a goodly” 
fortune, retired to Brecknock, became sheriff in 1768, and won the reputation © 
of ‘‘a truly honest man, a good neighbour, a warm friend and a liberal benefactor 
to the poor.” Thomas, however, had not always been so prosperous. He 
spent some lean years as a young man, and his first milestone was passed in a 
curious manner, if the testimony of Theophilus Jones be accepted: ] 

f 


“The late Mr. Chase Price, Mr. Rigby, Mr. Forrester, and some others of 
the fraternity of the dons vivants, had been keeping it up until day-light, and 
until Mr. Harris began his morning’s work, when they were amusing them- — 
selves with breaking the windows in his neighbourhood; he immediately 
joined the party in the sport, and assisted them in demolishing his own, after _ 
which he told them he knew the master of the house they were attacking, — 
that he was a jolly fellow, kept an excellent bottle of wine in his cellar, and 
that he was determined to compel him to produce it if they would partake of 
it: the invitation was accepted, the wine was good, and their associate was” 
discovered to be their host; his good humour was never forgotten, from that 
moment his fortune was made, they not only employed him in his business 
themselves, but recommended him to their friends and procured him 
contracts, by which means in a few years he was able to purchase the estates 
of Tregunter, Trevecca and a property surrounding them, to the amount of 
£1,000 per annum, or thereabouts, and here he retired to spend the remainder 
of his days in otio cum felicitate if not cum dignitate.” | 


Now Thomas Harris had a natural son, one Tom Robinson, whom he 
described as his nephew and established as an articled clerk in London. When 
Tom wooed and secretly married the superb Mary Darby, he found himself in a 
very awkward dilemma. He had made much of his ‘‘future expectations from — 
a rich old uncle,” but Mary’s mother at length grew suspicious and insisted 
that the young pair should pay a visit to South Wales to try the strength of this 
avuncular devotion. Realising that nothing was to be gained now by post- 

onement, Tom went on ahead to break the ice. When he reached Tregunter, 
‘homas Harris was very surprised to hear of his son’s clandestine alliance, but 
his main concern, strangely enough, was to be reassured that the bride was’ 
neither young nor beautiful. In due course Mary Robinson arrived at ae 
family home, where, as she says, Mr. Harris a 

“embraced me with excessive cordiality, while Miss Robinson, my husband’s 

sister, with cold formality led me into the house. I never shall forget her 

looks or her manner. Had her brother presented the most abject being to” 
her, she could not have taken my hand with a more frigid demeanour. Miss 
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_ Robinson, though not more than twenty years of age, was Gothic in her 
appearance and stiff in her deportment; she was of low stature, and clumsy, 
with a countenance peculiarly formed for the expression of sarcastic vulgarity 
—a short snub nose, turned up at the point, a head thrown back with an air 
of hauteur... .” 


2 Nor did Thomas Harris win his daughter-in-law’s approval, despite the 
cordiality of his embrace: 


“Mr. Harris looked like a venerable HawrHoRN; a brown fustian coat, a 
_ scarlet waistcoat edged with narrow gold, a pair of woollen spatter-dashes, 
and a gold laced hat, formed the dress he generally wore. He always rode a 
small Welch pony, and was seldom in the house excepting at eating-time, 

_ from sun-rise to the close of evening.” 


_ Unlike his younger brother he was no Methodist, but 
~ “a constant Church visitor on every Sunday. His zeal was indefatigable; 
and he would frequently fine the rustics when he heard them swear, though 
_ every third sentence he uttered was attended by an oath which made his 
hearers shudder.” 

__ Mary’s harshest words were reserved, however, for the third member of the 
_ Tregunter ménage, a certain Mrs. Molly, the housekeeper, who habitually sat 
"with them at table. ‘‘A more overbearing, vindictive spirit,’’ she declares, 
- “never inhabited the heart of mortal than that which pervaded the soul of the 
~ ill-natured Mrs. Molly.”” Most probably Mrs. Molly was not only ill-natured 
_ but ill-favoured as well, like Miss Robinson, so it is quite easy to understand 
_ why the smart, well-dressed stranger from London did not commend herself to 
the two women. But Thomas Harris felt differently. Obviously no ascetic in 
_ his early life, he still had an eye for a pretty girl. Mary drank ale with him or 
- accompanied him round the estate; and on one occasion he declared that he 
would have married her himself had not Tom forestalled him. 


When the young Robinsons left Tregunter, Thomas Harris went with them 
-as far as Bristol, where he won high regard from Mary’s mother, Mrs. Darby, 
_ and was introduced to her ‘‘many respectable friends.” After a time Tom and 
_ Mary proceeded to London. ‘They rented a house in Hatton Garden; they 
- furnished it with immoderate splendour; they entertained half the rakes and 
_ libertines of London so lavishly that in the end they had to take flight in order 
_ to escape their creditors. 
4 
: 
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_ Back to Tregunter they went, where Tom had another awkward interview 
with his father. This time, however, Thomas Harris was not disposed to be 
" lenient: perhaps his mind had been poisoned in the meantime by Miss Robinson 


: or Mrs. Molly, or perhaps, indeed, Mrs. Darby had disappointed him in some 
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way. Although Mary was expecting a child, the penniless fugitives were 
greeted with jeers and recrimination. Mr. Harris, congratulating them 
sarcastically on momentarily escaping the consequences of their extravagance, 
asked whether they had come to do penance. Mary reproaches her father-in- 
law very bitterly for his lack of sympathy :— i 
‘At this period, had Mr. Harris generously accepted his son, I am fully 

and confidently persuaded that he would have pursued a discreet and regular line 
of conduct. . . . Mr. Harris was a man of fortune, and he might have known 
that necessity is the most dangerous associate of youth; that folly may be 
reclaimed by kindness, but seldom fails to be darkened into vice by the 
severity of unpitying natures.” 


Tom’s home was hardly the place for an expectant mother, for there was 
nothing to distract Mary’s mind from her troubles: 


‘The mansion of Tregunter presented but few sources of amusement for 
the female mind. Mr. Harris had acquired a considerable fortune in trade, 
and, however the art of accumulating wealth had been successfully practised, 
the finer pursuits of mental powers had been totally neglected. Books were 
unknown at Tregunter, excepting a few magazines or periodical publications, | 
which at different periods Miss Robinson borrowed from her juvenile 
neighbours.” 


Almost up to the day of her confinement Mary had to suffer taunts and 
insults: 


“One day, I particularly remember, Mr. Harris had invited a large party 
to dinner, John and Charles Morgan, Esqrs., Members of Parliament, with 
an old clergyman of the name of Jones, and several others were present. I 
was then within a fortnight of my perilous moment. One of the company 
expressed his satisfaction that I was come to give Tregunter a little stranger; 
and turning to Mr. Harris, added, ‘you have just finished your house in time. 
for a nursery.’ ‘No, no,’ replied Mr. Harris, laughing, ‘they came here 
because prison doors were open to receive them.’ I felt my face redden to” 
scarlet: every person present seemed to sympathize in my chagrin, and I was 
near sinking under the table with confusion.” 


Shortly after this Mary moved to Trevecca, a flannel factory-cum-homestead _ 
where her child, Maria, was born. Even now Squire Harris would not relent. 
He counselled poor Mary to ‘‘tie the baby on her back and work for it,” so in 
desperation she at last fled to her grandmother at Monmouth and then to 
London. Very soon her husband was arrested for debt and committed to the 
King’s Bench prison, whither she accompanied him and conducted herself 


“with as much dignity as though she were presiding over her own drawing 
room. ) 
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_ Mrs. Robinson! How prosaic a name for one who was worshipped by such 
“notorious idolators of Venus as Northington and Lyttelton, Captain Ayscough 
and Fighting Fitzgerald! As ‘‘Perdita’’ she was better known in later life 
because of her double triumph in The Winter’s Tale, when she became the first 
mistress of the First Gentleman. It was Perdita’s tragedy that she could never 
“be completely good or completely bad; and for this reason, if the truth be told, 
she was always a sad slut. Do not set too much store by her memoirs if you 
want to know this truth, for Mary strives hard to disown her cicisbei; do not 
‘listen to all her excuses, her explanations, her whitewashings, her attempts to 
_ cast the blame on others; pause to consider when in protestation Perdita assumes 
_ another Shakespearean réle. But pray remember, too, the poetess, the novelist, 
“the woman of talent and personality—because a mere wanton would not have 
won such esteem from Garrick, Sheridan, and Fox. What shall we say of one 
to whom Coleridge gave the manuscript of Kubla Khan, that interrupted 
"masterpiece which has more of the genius of true poetry than anything else in 
our language? Shall we make use of those words with which Marlowe sums up 
the story of Dr. Faustus?: 


“‘Cut is the branch which might have grown full straight, 
And burned is Apollo’s laurel bough.” 
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THE FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRIAL NOVEL 
IN GREAT BRITAIN | 
“MULCIBER” 


HE achievement of industrial novelists in Great Britain has so far been a 
limited one. They have given us two best sellers—Walter Greenwood’ 
Love on the Dole and Dr. Cronin’s The Stars Look Down—with at leas, 

a dozen other really excellent books, and a much larger number not so excellentt 
But they have not given us an incontestable masterpiece, and show few signs of 
doing so. This is a curious omission among so much activity, and possibly one 
that can be remedied, especially if industrial novelists are willing to recognist 
the circumstance and then try to account for it. The root of the trouble maj 
well be that with few exceptions efforts of this kind have been too small. Th 
canvas, shall we say? has been too narrow, and it is hard to believe most of our 
practitioners can spread one wider. We have had a look at the workers in a 
number of industries, most of them regional: the miners of South Wales 
Derbyshire, and Tyneside; the shipbuilders of the Clyde; mill-workers i 
Lancashire and Scotland; garage hands and railwaymen; we have been shown 
the realities of manual labour and of unemployment; the General Strike from 
more than one point of view, the Means Test, the Crisis of 1931 time and time 
again, and always, so far as I can recall, with a Leftist treatment. We have had 
truth in the industrial novel. No one doubts that these writers know their 
stuff—their raw material, at any rate. Some of them have been or still are (I 
am writing of pre-September conditions throughout) manual workers oj 
unemployed; others, born into working-class homes, by the sacrifice of others 
and their own exertions have been luckier in the ways they earn their bread. 
others again have lived in close contact and sympathy with working people. 
Readers of the Weis Review will remember that in the June issue Dougla 
Garman had some very penetrating things to say about this question of th 
writer and his class—of the way in which most working-class authors grow ou 
of the environment into which they are born and acquire an alien habit of though 
—but be this as it may, in general we can have little quarrel with their produc- 
tions as the presentation of facts intensely realised and oftentimes intensely 
conveyed. Because these men deal with the things they know, with what they 
feel in their very bone and sinew, and because those things are the stern realities 
that are all the time driven home to the great majority of humankind, their work 
has an immediacy of appeal and durability of impression beyond those produced 
by much better writers (formally considered) whose subject matter is more 
abstract or more trifling, in any case less humane. The situations in these 
{ 
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novels (terrifying, like the pit disasters; pitiful, like the sufferings of women 
under a bad economic system; exhilarating, like football matches and fights; 
richly comic, harrowing, disgusting, quietly realistic, melodramatic); the human 
relationships (the struggles of young people to keep themselves decent, of 
parents to keep a home together, the mingled devotion and irritation of small 
households); the deep sense of pity for the frustrated lives of thousands of 
individuals—these have been very well done. At least they seem so to those of 
us whose literary judgments are not uninfluenced by our knowledge of the life 
portrayed. There are memorable characters in these books too: Saran and her 
sons in Black Parade, Martha Fenwick and the two Sammys of The Stars Look 
Down, Harry Hardcastle in Love on the Dole, Chris Colquohoun and half a 
dozen others in 4 Scots Quair, the indomitable Danny of The Shipbuilders, 
Megan and Shén, and the Woman of Glenshiels; these with many others are 
not quickly let glide from the mind. If the achievement of the industrial 
novelists is limited, it is real. 

_ What will they—what can they—give us in the future? 

_ First, we are certain to get an increasing number of writers who will quite 
properly insist on telling us what they know most about. That is, we shall get 
‘a considerable number of variations on the type of industrial novel now well 
established. And this will be a good thing, for while most of us disagree 
‘emphatically with the notions that novelists should be propagandists and that 
their plain duty is to prepare the new social order, we can feel quite as strongly 
that the more novelists we have who experience their subject matter the better. 
‘We may expect fine work here, but not our missing masterpiece. What then? 
_ Survey and suggestion are worth while, though in themselves they may lead to 
nothing. Progress may come from either or both of two directions. The 
‘cross-section of life or assemblage of persons is newer than the prose epic, but 
neither is particularly new, and it is from the application of either or both of 
these methods to the industrial novel we can hope most. The question of the 
cross-cut’s suitability for this purpose I am not prepared to work out here, but 
will content myself with saying that the examples of Dos Passos, Déblin, and 
Halper should not be thrown away. Some of the possibilities of the method 
were seen by Lewis Grassic Gibbon, and later by John Sommerfield in May Day. 
But I want now to discuss the prose epic as it must sooner or later be adapted to 
the purpose of the genus. First of all, what are the requirements? They are: 
that the industrial novel shall achieve a universality hitherto lacking, that the 
technique shall be realistic, that it shall have a certain political point of view, 
that it shall be of a given length, and that it shall be written by a particular kind 
of writer. } 
It shall achieve universality. How? you may ask. In part, by choice of 
subject. We must get away from the family—the unit so far. More accur- 
etely, though we keep the family, we must extend our circle of interest. There 
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are the workers in our chosen industry, there are the employers, there are 

links between them, and there are the womenfolk dependent upon them. Th 

are the tradesmen who supply them, the shareholders living on their backs, 
teachers and preachers. We must write about their fun, their follies, th 
vices, their hobbies, as well as their jobs. The complete picture. And th 
not for a couple of years. One such subject is the history of the South Wal 
coalfield. Now, when this is handled as an epic (and it is an epic, second 
none!), we must start with the coming of the Iron Masters, the blasting of 

valleys, the eruption of townships like wens on the green hills, the pollution 
of the rivers; then comes the change to Steel, and then to Coal, with its Barons 
squeezing the land like an orange, its importations of labour, its industrial anc 
political vicissitudes—lock-outs, strikes, the truck system, the soldiers called 
the unions, agitations, violence, treachery, victories and defeats. The natio 
question, too—the change of culture, the strangling of a language, the comin 
of a mongrel race, the evolution of Shoni. And we must have the railways an 
canals, the great export trades that sent the ships of the world on Welsh coal | 
the farthest corners of the earth, their bellies heavy with Welsh iron and stee! 
the aching ribs of the hills torn hollow that men might make millions and other 
men scrabble for shillings in darkness till they dropped, neatly-slotted, into 
chapel-hallowed burial places. We must have the strength of nonconformity, 
the power of the pub, the birth of a University, the growth of a city on the fla 
palm into which the valley-fingers run. This is a subject. It settles into the 
mind with the musical, menacing “‘plong” of the mine-roof settling, a millio 
tons piled up to give it resonance. It holds a man. It presents colossa 
difficulties: the striking of a balance between the individual and society, betweet 
society and industry; the writer mustn’t be afraid to pick up themes bear 
other men’s thumbprints—the smoke and glare of Senghenydd are still acros 
the sky; the number of characters would suffice a novelist for a lazy lifetime; he 
must have exact, minute, and scrupulous knowledge. The treatment, obviously 
must be realistic, even naturalistic, but it must be humane. There must 
documentation, both by way of naked statement and as a basis for statem« 
There will be no room for inessentialsk—human activities must be seen 
perspective. There must be action. There must be tremendous vitality an 
strength to sustain such a work. I’m afraid, too, there must be trial and erro! 
The pioneers may do little more than show what is possible, and better men 
drive them to oblivion. The length of the orn at first sound is alarming 
The epic of the South Wales coalfield might well need a quarter of a millio: 
words. It must be one book, not a trilogy, though this particular novel migh 
well be in three sections: Iron, Steel, Coal. If you think of other subjects: th 
Tyneside, Manchester, the Clyde, the Port of London—you see the bulk of 
them? They fill the mind. They frighten with their dangers. Can such a 
work avoid a broken back with the change of generations? But they offer a1 
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| Epic scope, a magnitude of conception and treatment so far unattempted. To 
} waste one sentence on the impossible—what could a Zola and Barbusse in one 
jhave made of such a subject? Books like this must be written in no partisan 
Spirit. The Communist bludgeon for Lib-Lab heads won’t serve here, and the 
‘Lib-Lab hood of wool for Communists will be equally out of place. It is the 
slavish subordination of the creative urge to the dictates of a jealous central 
Gensorship that has prevented the many Russian attempts of the kind from 
‘doing more than convince us of the superiority of their nineteenth century 
“authors. ‘There must be the consciousness of progress, the amelioration of 
‘Conditions above and underground (conveyor belts notwithstanding), the world’s 
“debt to the old liberalism, to radicalism, to the newer creeds. The book must 
Be its own lesson. It must overcome the difficulties of the proletarian novel in 
/ general as well as the specialised difficulties of the industrial epic. Who has 
“hot deplored these: clogging detail, clumsy writing, the awkward progression 
Of narrative, typification of characters, rigidity of outlook? 

a So much for one theory of the thing. A theory necessarily impressionistic 
vand liable to be blown sky-high by events. The final consideration is a practical 
‘one. Have we any writers to-day who look as though they can tackle a job of 
“this kind and carry it through? Deliberation may at any time be rendered 
‘tidiculous by the book itself tumbling from the press. Meantime we can but 
“use our heads. We can straightway dismiss all save proletarian novelists. 
We can dismiss all without a strong sense of locality, all without a historical 
“sense, all without a great amount of specialised knowledge or the ability and 
“willingness to acquire it. We can dismiss those whose chief interest is in formal 
“expression, in psychological investigation, in exhibitionism, or in the handling of 
‘ideas in an essay-novel form. Above all we can dismiss the intellectuals, 
“so-called, who by no other compulsions than fashion and fatuity have turned 
“their attention to the masses. Who are the pioneers? One thinks first of 
Chris Massie and the late Lewis Grassic Gibbon. Gibbon made a magnificent 
“attempt of not quite this kind. He wrote a trilogy (Sunset Song, Cloude Howe, 
and Grey Granite forming 4 Scots Quair) which is one of the memorable novels 
of our generation; but he used for narrative as well as dialogue a lowland Scots 
literary dialect which does not help the reader-over-the-border through three 
volumes, and it is at least arguable that his Joycean technique is not that best 
‘suited to our purpose, though it worked out so well for Ais. Phyllis Bentley in 
Inheritance gave a continuous story of Yorkshire and weaving from the Luddites 
to the post-war smash, but the book has no epic quality, substantial and honest 
‘though it is. Louis Hodgkiss’s The Black God’s Shrine, actual, well-informed, 
but clumsy, even crude, dealing with the Lancashire coalfield from the beginning 
of last century, is an attempt under handicap, not true achievement. James 
Hanley and Rhys Davies have shown us what they may do in this direction— 
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the former with his unequally splendid Fury novels, the Welshman with a fast 
moving trilogy which does not quite hold together—but they have not done it 
yet. Lewis Jones had moved forward in his second book and may well hav 
died on the eve of bigger things. And there are A. J. Cronin and Jack Jones— 
The Stars Look Down in the one case, Black Parade and Bidden to the Feast, invit 
faith in their ability to tackle the industrial epic. It would be of interest to read 
the vast original draft of B/ack Parade from which the printed version vas 
quarried: publishers’ readers have made mistakes before now. Both authors 
have shown that they can infuse vitality into their characters over a number of 
years; Dr. Cronin has shown that the continued treatment of industrial ani 
political history is well within his grasp; and Jack Jones has an extraordinar 
aptitude for genuine family history. Paradoxical as it may seem, the nearest 
approach to the kind of book we are discussing is this author’s autobiography, 
Unfinished Fourney. It has so unmistakably the “‘feel”’ of things in it. For the 
man who is to carry through this job must have his subject and district in his 
blood, must know his ground yard by yard, his history day by day; he will be 
the better for a youth spent close to the soil and coalseams; he should be loaded 
with information gained at first hand. He must be sane, mature, and strong. 

The last eighteen months have seen some slight recession of interest in the 
industrial novel. Yet but for our new and all-determining circumstances — 
believe we should have seen our epic within the next ten years. The first book 
of the kind will call out many others, for it is the giant task which has held back 
writers so far. And such works would certainly help confound those whe 
lament the sterility of the novel as a modern art form. 
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PIKELETS AND A PENNY 
ra CHARLES DAVIES 
M ORE than a long half-hour before the school-bell rang, its brazen hammer 


clanging on brass that was as mellow as a hiving swarm of bees, Peter was 
wondering what mother would have ready for his tea when he got home. 
' He thought about it ceaselessly, cogitating to the exclusion of fractions and the 
_ thythmic tables chanted by the class, until his longing led him back to pikelets. 
~ Mother made them as no one else in this world could. His greedy eyes, muzzy 
“with contemplation, could already see them being piled upon the plate, one by 
_ one off the black bakestone, and then being amply buttered and sprinkled with 
fine soft sugar, oh such lots of it, please. The temptation was too strong. 
' Peter was in imagination eating the first as it came piping hot from the stove. 
_ Nothing he knew was quite so good to eat, not even sweets, not even penny 
_ jellies from the grocer’s shop. Pikelets made him happy; there was funda- 
mental satisfaction in their sweet and unctuous heat. Why couldn’t they have 
them every day? It was a long time since mother had made them last and in 
' the interval there had been nothing for tea but bread-and-butter, bread and 
_ butter, breadanbutter, till Peter was weary of it. Castor for sugar and Pollux for 
_jam. Wouldn’t the dry crumbs be brittle and the butter sharp when he was 
_ tasting on his tongue the sweetest fripperies of fancy? ‘‘Butter me no bread,” 
he heard himself shouting it, “‘but bring me—” why did they call them kates 
in books when gladyses were sweeter, and mabels too with their laughing faces 
_and much blacker hair? 


a Faces were rather a problem. He remembered his mother’s face and began 


“to ponder afresh. He was afraid to look very long or otherwise than furtively 
at the intangible something that occasionally crept into even the homeliest of 
_ them, and flooded its lines and angles with another meaning, one that lay like a 
' faint shadow on a pool. Even mother’s face. was strange and was fraught with 
unknown contingencies. It suggested things that he did not understand. 
_ Who was she, really? Evidently someone with a history of her own, one that 
_ reached far out from the planetary glow and effulgency of the present and faded 
away, like a comet’s tail, in nebular dimness and prehistoric gloom. She had 
thoughts and dreams that he knew nothing of, and it worried him sometimes 
because he knew it. She had been herself before ever he had been thought of 
or conceived. Before he was, before all the years of his life; but when was it? 
Peter wondered. And sometimes she was very sad. He always pretended he 
did not see the occasional tear-marks nor understand the deep-fetched sighs 
although these latter scattered his happiness as a wind-gust scatters drops of 
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rain. But he knew that she wassad. ‘Tears and sighs, no laughter, such thin, 
meant, indeed for Peter they were, sadness. He had tried to sigh one da 
It was a summer day and he had stopped playing to look at a common conv 
vulus tangled in the spear-grasses in the hedge. Straightway he remembered 
host of sadnesses and everything was asking him to cry. There was a smell 
hyacinths, hateful because it carried death and his dead father with it everywhe 
a broken toy of which he had been very fond and a story about a prince who had 
one day awakened from sleep to find his fairy kingdom vanished. Where was — 
that prince now? Mother’s grief, of course, was different. It was not like his. 
She had other things to remember, other flowers and other toys. And the sad_ 
thing might have happened long ago. Did everybody feel like that? In twenty a 
years you would have more sad things to remember than you could count. But 
Peter was firm on one point. Mother should never know that he knew. If s. 1e 
did, their last defence would be broken down. She could bear her grief much 
better alone and things would doubtless come all right eventually, tomorrow or 
next week, but in any case long, long before Christmas and the holidays. 
School over, he ran home as fast as his sturdy little legs would carry him. 
Yes, the table had been laid for tea but there were no pikelets. Mother said 
nothing much. She was humming a little tune and probably remembering 
something—why did people remember so much? When he tried to do it, there 
was next to nothing, only a beating for being naughty and the funny man on the 
pictures. O, the days were very long. Castor and Pollux were no longer 
giants in his fable. He would have given away a whole book of stories for one 
spoonful of his favourite jam. Peter was so disappointed that he ate but little. 
The bread-and-butter lacked all relish, so he pushed aside his plate and sat 
moodily fingering the crumbs. Nor did he go out to play when tea was over as" 
he usually did. He sat near the window reading instead, about a boy who had 
been stolen by a band of pirates and carried off by them to an island with a 
sweet-sounding name, they called it Archipelago. This isle was sun-burnt, 
freckled with coppices, pimpled with volcanic rock just like young funnyface, 
Archibald Brown. Perhaps because of that the tale annoyed him. Peter did 
not mean to sulk, but try as he would he could not help feeling glum and spiteful. 
Archie Pelago Brown had everything he wanted from complete freedom to a pet 
monkey (and always ha’pennies to spend). The pirates had actually given him 
a ee taught him to hurl a marlinspike into intrepid Dagoes and put ear-rings 
of pure gold in both his ears, rings like the gipsy-girl’s who sold his mother pegs. 
This boy had oranges to eat, peanuts and bully, bananas, whale’s meat, whereas 
Peter had next to nothing, not even pikelets for his tea. Little Rogers came 
slouching down the street, a dirty boy and always sniffing but very good at 
blowing out birds’ eggs. ‘Coming out,” he shouted, ‘‘come on, let’s have a 
game.” Peter waved “‘No.” ‘‘Oh, garon with you,” and he whistled through 
his hands as he shambled off, Rogers had spied another boy in the distance; 
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listen, he was giving his favourite catcall. ‘‘Let him go,” said Peter and thrust 
his hands deep into his trousers’ pockets. He found a hole in the bottom of 
each, not so much as a marble. Self-pity scorched his heart with bitterness. 
_ A hard ring that he did his best to swallow, formed in his throat and his eyes were 
misty and bulging. The feeling of lonely helplessness angered him. Cry 
~ indeed; what for? He would rather be angry, rather fight, oh, if only he could 
_ meet big, ugly, red-headed Tommy Platt, he would give him a bleeding nose and 
_ the smartest, most tingling and cutest tap in the ribs followed by a deadly upper- 
cut straight to the jaw. Flatten him! Even Peter’s teacher would hardly have 
_ been spared. He was sick of being reprimanded. ‘‘I can’t do sums, I won’t 
_ do sums,” he told himself passionately. 
___ Brooding over real and imaginary wrongs, a rage of disappointment filled his 
_-heart. There was nothing to do and nowhere to go. He was sick to death of 
his life’s monotony. And yet if only he could get a pennyworth of Mrs. 
_ Hollingsworth’s black peppermint sweets he agreed in himself that the dark 
record of his miseries would be almost completely obliterated. Should he dare 
_ to ask? In a faint voice, fearful of an instant refusal, he asked mother for a 
penny. During the fraction of time that elapsed between the uttering of that 
" request and his mother’s answer, a whole series of pictures tumbled through his 
mind. There was the fat goose waddling in Mr. Temperley’s yard, the pretty 
_ pattern of a branch against the sky seen from the school-window and—a sickly, 
~ shameful feeling flushed him with hotness from soles to crown. Mother said 
_ “No.” One penny, just one penny, think of it, would have altered the face of 
' things completely. Other boys can get them for the asking, they are given 
 sixpence or a shilling every week and his thought shrieked it in his mind. They 
_ can afford tops or candy, they buy sherbet and picture-papers, they can do what 
~ they like and have all they want. Then he determined to give justice another 
- chance to recognize what he considered to be an honest claim. His voice was 
~ distinctly plaintive, no beggar could have bettered it without wheedling but the 
reply he got was the same. And not only did his mother threaten to box his 
ears and send him supperless to bed but she added in unmistakably serious tones 
that she could not afford to give him a penny. He must wait until Saturday, 
she might have one to give him then. But Saturday was a long time distant. 
It was now only Tuesday; between them lay an interminable desert of time, 
~ Whensday, Howday, Whyday. Peter sat on his chair moping. Mother was 
_ very mean; his thoughts trooped up in stubborn anger. But what if it were 
really true that his mother had no money? He was dubious; mothers said things 
_ occasionally that they didn’t really mean; and yet the thought of poverty became 
a biting torture. For a while he sat trying to discover with childish persistence 
and unreason how he could best prove this fear to be ill-founded. If he could 
wrest only a penny from her jealous grip the situation would be saved, and Peter 
would be satisfied. The further risk of mother’s displeasure he would face. 
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Better be whipped than know that there were honestly no pennies. Once again, 
therefore, he asked her timidly. She just shook her head and sighed. “Peter,” 
she said, ‘‘we are desperately poor. ‘Thatis the truth. Now bea good boy and 
don’t ask me to give you what I have not got.” Atthese words every trace of” 
anger and resentment vanished. Peter knew it to be the truth and he wa 
terribly sorry, not for himself now but for her. What would she do? What 
could they do? He stared through the window into a big nothingness. Why, 
oh why had his father died and left them in this plight? He hated his father’s 
memory just then. Death was easy; everyone could die; it was the way 
appointed for the old and the criminal and the useless. Or had his father 
merely gone away to avoid the trouble? Other boys’ fathers had been known 
to do that. The mere thought was agony and the hunger and helplessness of 
love edged it with venom; in that moment he could have hated the dead one into 
hell and have rejoiced. Even God would have been speechless before his — 
childish rage. He unclenched his hot and trembling hands. When the 
tempest had calmed in him he felt more lonely than ever. He ached some-~ 
where inside but he was not sure whether it was his body or he, Peter, who was 
in pain. And because of that doubt it was worse than useless to complain. 
Mother could do nothing to cure it. He would just go on aching for ever, 
feeling sort of hungry, on and on and on. 1 


The room was unnaturally quiet. Mother was sitting in the arm-chair, 
battling silently against her tears—or perhaps her temper. And there were 
tears in him, tears that could not be cried, tears as deep as the pain and as 
ungetatable. Peter said nothing. The air and the land looked yellow. 
Everything was ill and sick. Twilight poured into the clear sky like a wisp of 
black, straggling smoke from a funnel. Houses and trees assumed sharp 
outlines for a moment, then they were blurred as if only half-existing. The 
furniture in the room was faded and brittle. Little piles of wood-dust scooped 
out by burrowing worms lay under the table and the couch. There was a 
fresh gs every day. No longer could Peter play ride-a-cock-horse on the 
curved and bolstered head of the sofa for fear his weight would snap the rotten’ 
wood. No one could tell the pattern in the threadbare carpet. Mother’s piano 
was out of tune. Peter wished it was broken up altogether or given away or 
perhaps sold. He had grown to fear and detest it. Whenever his mother 
played it now she fumbled for the notes and hesitated because she could not read 
the script correctly. One wrong note followed another and the sound was so 
harsh and cruel that it bruised him. She had played wonderfully, so people 
said, when she was young and they remembered her for it. But now every tune 
died away inconsequentially, every melody became a harsh and wretched failure. 
Before the pieces were half finished her hands slid listlessly from the keyboard 
and she would sigh and say, “‘I have forgotten all about it. It’s all gone.” | aa 
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___ On those occasions he felt as though he were an obstacle in her way and 
_ wanted to tell her not to think of him any longer. It was very wrong of him, 
“but he didn’t mind. Without him she might have become famous and made 
_ much money, and the teacher whose delicate hands she was never weary of 
_ praising—oh that foreign teacher—. But then Peter would be terrified that 
_ suddenly she would tire of his prattle and in order to escape it walk downwards, 
_ backwards, towards and then through the unseen but open door into the past he 
knew nothing of. He would creep closer to her side, clutching her dress in his 
_ fingers and wait white-faced until something recalled her from that dream-like 
distance. 


That possible exit into a separate world worried him continually. This 
~ evening he had wandered nearer the secret, blindly but persistently he was 
_ tracking the deep paths that always led her thither. At last, as if guided by an 
intuition, he suddenly turned and asked her, ‘‘Where is it you want to go? 
_ Tellme.” He shook her violently by the hands, pulled at her, pleaded, ‘‘ Why 
_ do you grieve?” 


~ “You don’t understand,” she replied bitterly. ‘‘How can you?” 


“But why can’t we go somewhere where we can be happy?” 


_ Her face was already working with anguish. Deep in himself he heard the 
~ roar of grief, tumbling like a cascade, swelling into a torrent. Peter remem- 
__ bered the open door; what though it led to nothing it were surely better than this. 
_ He was about to motion her towards it, how he did not know, about to resign all 
" rights and claims to her, about to bid her begone back to the friends (how he 
hated them) whose faces he had studied in the album, when she sprang up wildly, 
her body shaken with spasmodic sobs, and stood stark and terrible above him. 
- “Come,” she spoke deliberately as though offering him a challenge, ‘‘there is a 
_ door we can still open—escape,”’ she cried hysterically. ‘‘I’m tired of every- 


_ thing; the sea, we’ll find peace there at any rate.” 


Peter was terrified. That sea was the flood of her tears. He heard the dark 
waters flowing, rippling their way among the sand-guts and over the samphire- 
_ beds, beating shyly on and over the world. Would she take him with her? 
Peter did not want to die but the stream of his sorrow was carrying him away, 
_ from one monotony to another, from sadness to sadness, from life to death. 
_ Perhaps it did not matter much and yet it was a different door he had dreamed 
_ about. He crossed the room to get away from her. Between them suddenly 
_ lay a deep gulph loud with mockery and shouts. Already even as he looked, 
_ she was standing outside his little world, isolated in a strange old-fashioned 
- gameness and behind her was something vague that beckoned as she lingered. 
Almost in a flash he felt the tide of tears turn inward and start to run in the very 
_ marrow of his bones. He was growing faster than he could bear, shooting up 
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into strength and hardness, unbending like a little tower. Death—so that 5 
what she wanted. His face went white, he clenched his fists, ““Coward,” he — 
hissed at her, ‘‘coward, coward, coward!” 


She was whimpering now, crying great floods of tears. Peter said nothing. — 
At last in pity of her weakness he went back close to her. Next moment she ~ 
leaned down to gather him tightly in her arms. Fond, incoherent words poured © 
from her lips. Peter heard them and understood, but their weird consolation — 
sounded only like an echo. Much nearer was the sound of the wavelets in that 
muddy creek where death was lurking. There would never again be anything 
but his own proud strength between him and that dark danger, for she had ~ 
shown him death. For a long time he lay huddled in her embrace so that when ~ 
it was dark he was nearly asleep. After supper she put him to bed herself. — 
Peter didn’t want her to, but he was very tired. Presently he heard her move 
the curtains and raise the window-blind. Then she went out. He heard the — 
soft closure of the door and somehow or other it made him glad. He was alone. — 
The door was shut—for ever. Something he could not distinctly remember — 
was gone and gone so far that it could never be recalled. But what it was that 
had gone Peter did not know nor did the deepest sleep attempt to reveal the 
secret. + 
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THE WeLsH Review for November will contain three short stories: ‘Ap. 
Towyn,” by Geraint Goodwin; “Worthy is the Lamb,” by A. Edward Richards; 
and “The Return of the Stranger,” by Simon Evans. There will be a long 
poem by Hugh MacDiarmid. David Williams writes on ‘The Chartist. 
Centenary,” and Iorwerth C. Peate on ‘Folk Culture.” R. John Petts and 
Brenda Chamberlain contribute an illustrated article, ‘‘From Other Mountai: 
Walter Dowding will review the recently published ‘‘Can Wales Afford Self- 
Government?” and among other reviewers will be David Williams, Alun Lewis, 
Myfanwy Thomas, and Alice Rees Jones. = =” 3 | a 
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AN UNPUBLISHED POEM OF 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 
GWYN JONES 


| Wuew, in 1866, Sir Edmund Head published The Story of Viga-Glum (a 
_ translation of one of the Icelandic sagas), Robert Lowe, later Viscount Sher- 
_ brooke, wrote for it a Greek verse epigram, a literal translation of which runs: 


“Hail, O island tossed about amidst clouds and heavy snowstorms and 
ee fire and earthquakes. For here the people of the Hyperboreans, 
= escaping the violent insolence of the king, at the end of the world found 
a a sufficient livelihood, the excitements of the divine Muses, and the laws 
me. ©=ooff sacred freedom.” 


_ A verse translation follows this, though whether by Lowe’s hand I do not 
_ know. The copy of this book in my possession was a presentation copy from 
Fz the translator to W. Fuller Maitland, art collector and litterateur. Written by 
__ hand opposite Lowe’s epigram and the translation are three other verse trans- 
lations by Charles Kingsley, H. M. Wilson, and W. F. M. With this goes an 
- inserted slip bearing another copy of Wilson’s lines and a Latin version in the 
- same handwriting. Here are the English versions: 


a All hail, though wrapt in clouds and driving storms 
S And torn by fire and earthquake, sacred Isle! 
Where sheltering from a tyrant’s lawless pride 
A Northern folk, on the world’s utmost verge, 
Found out the heavenly Muses’ contests sweet, 
Life self-sustained, and holy freedom’s laws. (Charles Kingsley.) 


Hail! girt with mist, by wind and snowstorms driven 
Where shakes the earth by hidden fire riven, 

Here once, t’is (sic) said, a Northern people strong 

A refuge sought from tyranny and wrong, 

And here, midst ice and snow they flourish free, 

And love their laws and land of liberty. (H. M. Wilson.) 


Isle! swept by storm and snow and sleety gale, 

By fire and earthquake rent, I bid thee Hail! 

For here at earth’s last bounds a Northern Folk 

Found refuge from a haughty Tyrant’s yoke. 

Sought each enchantment of the heavenly Muse, 

Chose for themselves such laws as Freemen choose. (W. F. M.) 
‘Maybe these were contributions to a friendly contest, maybe the running of 
a pleasant hobby. They were not, I imagine, written with one eye on posterity, 
and can advance no reputation. But if the choice is to-preserve or obliterate, 

none will doubt that the pious course is also the wiser. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Democratic GovERNMENTS IN Europe. Eugene P. Chase, Robert Valeur, | 
and Raymond L. Buell (Editor). Pp. 597. Nelson. 105. 6d. 


Tue SociaL and Pourticat Doctrinzs oF CONTEMPORARY Europe. t 
M. Oakeshott. With a foreword by Professor Ernest Barker. Pp. 300. 
Cambridge University Press. 105. 6d. 


Democratic Governments in Europe is written by three American students. — 
Professor Buell—he is student as well as professor—is the editor, and contri- 
butes a very good introduction in addition to his chapter on “The Government ~ 
of Switzerland.” This chapter is short, some thirty pages only, but it is a_ 
scholarly study, as we expect from an acknowledged authority. I had an _ 
interesting talk with Dr. Buell in the States ten years ago, and heard him speak 
on America’s foreign policy. His studies are of much more than academic ~ 
interest. ‘‘The question of the next few years,” he thinks, ‘is whether the great 
democratic governments of the world can meet this problem of rearmament 
without abandoning the principles of liberalism upon which democracy has 
rested in the past.” It is a problem made more acute by the events of the last 
month, though now I refer to it only to show that Dr. Buell is concerned with 
the difficulties and dangers of the future as well as with what, greatly daring, 
I call ‘‘mere history.” ‘ 

The major part of the book is taken up by Mr. Chase’s section of some 250 
pages on “‘English Government and Politics.” He covers the ground well: 
the English Constitution, the King, the Ministers, the Departments of State, 
Public Corporations (a short but useful section this, dealing with the B.B.C., — 
the Central Electricity Board, the London Passenger Transport Board, and the 
Agricultural Marketing Boards), Parliament, Reform of Representation, the 
Party System (historical), the Law and the Courts, Law Reform (interesting 
suggestions here), Local Government (condensed but comprehensive), Govern- 
ment of the Empire (including the creation of the Irish Free State and an under- — 
standing account of the problems of India), the chief political parties and policies — 
from 1918 to 1931 (including the formation of the two Labour Governments — 
and a useful chapter on the General Strike), the Crisis of 1931 and the formation 
of the first National Government (a shrewd estimate of Ramsay Macdonald 
here), and a section on Reconstruction and Defence (“planning of a mildly 


collectivist sort by the National Government”), Unemployment Relief, National _ 
of the future of Great Britain. I think his survey of value to both American and 
3 


should interest the many who rely almost exclusively on English textbooks. 


Defence, including defence against dangers from within, a brief consideration 
English readers. For one thing there is an air of detachment about it which 


- 
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The treatment of the British Party System and of the Civil Service is unusually 
fresh. ‘The writing is simple and clear. There is a printing error on page 247, 
where the word ‘‘million” has been omitted at the end of line 22. 


Mr. Valeur’s section on ‘‘French Government and Politics” seems to me to 
be done excellently, though I cannot pretend to be able to “‘check up on it” as 
thoroughly as the rest of the book. I have, however, compared it with other 

works of the kind and judge it a scholarly, comprehensive, and up-to-date text. 
So far all has been praise. I will confess to one disappointment before I 
finish. The problem posed by Professor Buell is not really considered. One 
could wish that the authors had entered into a philosophic discussion of Repre- 
“sentative Democracy as a form of government and of life. But apparently they 
“have been content with a descriptive appraisal of European democratic 
“governments in the working. And this they have done very well. 


_ For those who are interested in ideas—the ideas that lie behind forms of 
government—the second book will be even more interesting. The Social and 
Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe is a collection of relevant material, 
_ drawn from authentic sources, for beginning a study of Representative Demo- 
_ cracy, Communism, Fascism, National Socialism, and Catholicism. Mr. Michael 
~ Oakeshott says: ‘‘Each of these doctrines has what may be called a universal 
aspect, each makes claim to universal, if temporary, application: Fascism does 
“not represent itself as appropriate for Italy alone, and Communism is not 
_ thought of as a notion of society and government relevant solely to Russia. And 
_ it is upon this universal aspect that I have laid my emphasis.”’ : Professor Ernest 
Barker in his foreword expresses the hope that the book will be widely used 
~ among every kind of discussion group, and nothing has appeared more suitable 
_ of its kind for intelligent forums. Mr. Oakeshott is an admirable guide. He 
_ takes you to the most authoritative sources and puts each doctrine through the 
sieve of his own severe logic. If he shows his hand at all it is the card of 
" Representative Democracy that he will play probably when his turn comes: he 
appears to think that the democratic form of government will survive the 
onslaughts of all the other doctrines. Not that he is uncritical. He says: 
“But the attack on the moral ideal of Liberal Democracy is, I think, well 
- founded; that was always the weakest part of the doctrine.” Yet he speaks of 
Communism, Fascism, and National Socialism as ungracious children of the 
parent, democratic doctrine: “‘No modern authoritarian doctrine can liquidate 
“its debt to the doctrine of Democracy.” 


_ Mr. Oakeshott’s introduction is a brilliant analysis of the five doctrines. He 
“summarises the main features of each with unusual lucidity. 


=: 


From the standpoint of intellectual clarity he rates the social and political 
doctrine of Catholicism very high. ‘‘As a doctrine it is closer-knit and more 
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systematic than any of the other current doctrines. Its strength lies in t 
coherence and its rigidity. And, so far as this country (i.e. Britain) is concern 

I venture to suggest that many of the principles which belong to the histori 
doctrine of Conservatism are to be found in this Catholic doctrine.” | 


Of Communism he says: ‘‘It is, I believe, among the new doctrines the on 
from which we have most to learn, but it is the doctrine which stands most if 
need of radical restatement. It is the most complicated of all the doctrin 
we have to consider, but it is never tired of proclaiming its simplicity; it make: 
vast display of philosophical ideas, but it is full of self-contradictions; it i 
encumbered with a quaint medieval jargon, but it has become the creed o 
millions.” Speaking of the Russian Constitution of 1936 he says: ““And a 
close study of it will dispose of the superficial view (which was never ev: 
plausible) that the distinction between Communism and the other authoritariat 
doctrines is of negligible importance.”” It is good that Mr. Oakeshott touche 
on this important distinction because so many writers and speakers lump» 
the authoritarian regimes together as being of one type, with superficial diff 
ences. Communism and National Socialism, for instance, are fundamentally 
opposed as doctrines (notwithstanding the Soviet-German Pact of 
Non-Aggression and its developments!). | 


‘*Fascism,” he writes, “‘like the other doctrines, has its parade of philosophical | 
ideas, but in spite of this, it remains a doctrine of cryptic statements and crude 
assertions, and even those most sympathetic to the regime as it exists in Italy 
cannot consider the present statement of the doctrine altogether satisfactory.” 


National Socialism ‘‘is a regime of nationalism more fierce than the Fascist; 
it is socialistic only in the sense of being a planned society.... It is an autho 
tarian doctrine, but its affinity to Fascism is more on the surface than at th 
centre; and National Socialism has the advantage of Fascism in the possessiot 
of a doctrine incomparably more coherent. Nevertheless, it is surprising tha 
so empirical a doctrine should have come out of Germany. _ It has little to show 


of the imaginative power of the Marxian doctrine, and little of the reasoning 
of the Catholic.” —- 


But the reader will go to the documents for himself. Mr. Oakeshott is tc 
be warmly congratulated on his selection of the material. He has given us a 
admirably chosen collection of authoritative pronouncements on the variou 
doctrines. Only in one instance was he unable to get permission to reproduc 
an authentic record—a translation of the unexpurgated edition of Mein Kampf. 


aes pero: own summary of it makes one almost grateful for the graceless 
refusal. ; 
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| Heaven Lizs Asout Us. Howard Spring. With drawings by Gill-Lancaster. 
tp. 107. Constable, ‘55. 


While living in Manchester I naturally read Mr. Howard Spring’s 
Manchester novels, and find it difficult to realize that the author of Shabby Tiger 
and Rachel Rosing was once the little scrap of a boy to be found in this tender and 
moving snatch of autobiography. It is a story of desperate poverty, of struggle 
and determination, told simply and with restraint, and entirely without bitter- 
ness. I regret now, as I regretted at the time, that I could not hear Mr. Spring’s 
talk some years ago in this city of Cardiff on ‘‘A Cardiff Childhood.” I imagine 
‘the talk was somewhat more specific of locality than the book, in which there 
are clues rather than direct evidence. 


__ A word first of the boy’s parents. The father was ‘‘an irritable man,” who 
loved books but abhorred rubbish, so that his children were taught early to 
‘appreciate good reading. He made them read aloud, and when they mis- 
pronounced a word he would correct them sharply; if they mispronounced it 
the second time he clouted them over the head. ‘‘So,’’ says his son, ‘‘we became 
acquainted with wholesome English.” The mother was optimistic and resource- 
ful, and worked like a slave all her married life to bring up a family of nine on 
toughly a pound a week. She scrubbed and charred and did other folk’s wash- 
‘ing, all with the practical, unstudied heroism of the very poor. ‘‘A realist,” 
‘says her son. We can all agree with him here. 


_ Let me outline one incident here—the description of the boy’s first holiday, 
‘taken with his brother at the age of 17. With little more than the twelve and 
“sixpence each board-and-lodging money in their pockets, they faced the problem 
‘of getting from Ilfracombe to Bideford (the chosen resort) and back. Heroes 
‘both, they decided to walk it. The distance to cover was twenty miles—no 
joke in a thick suit and with a heavy portmanteau to carry—and however willing 
‘the spirit, the flesh of the two skinny, undernourished youngsters was very weak 
‘indeed. So small pleasures and diversions must be sacrificed to pay for a train 
tide. Mr. Spring tells us that now when he takes a taxi to go a mile he is never 
‘sure whether to feel ashamed or to say, ‘By God, you’ve earned it!” His 
readers will excuse him if he makes a habit of complacent taxi-gadding for the 
‘rest of his life. Toil and poverty are great breakers—of spirit and back—and 
he has come through them well. 


_ As I say, this is a ‘‘snatch” of autobiography. It ends too suddenly. 
Mr. Spring should continue his story through the ‘‘shades of the prison house. 
‘He must have a great deal yet to tell-us. 

 Gill-Lancaster’s excellent drawings are not the only things in this book to 
remind one of Charles Dickens. 

| Auice Rees Jones 
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REHABILITATIONS AND OTHER Essays. C. S. Lewis. Pp. 197. Oxford 
University Press. 75. 6d. 4 


Mr. C. S. Lewis, who is a Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, publish 
some years ago an essay on mediaeval poetry which he called The Allegory of Lo 
My grave inexpertness in mediaeval matters forbade my attempting to judge it 
a piece of exact scholarship, but did not prevent my enjoying it as a quite extra= 
ordinarily interesting argument, upheld by the widest reading and conveyed im 
an urgent but clear style; and the book was generally recognised as altogether 
worthy of the highest traditions of Mr. Lewis’s University. The present boo: ¥ 
is a collection of essays and lectures. Two of them exalt two poets to-day 
generally depreciated—Shelley and Morris; and there is a third on Shakespe: 
(who is still, even in these days, a fair favourite—even Mr. Eliot has been fai 
judicious about Aim, though he has occasionally failed not to be faintly con- 
descending); two expound the office of an English school—both essays of great 
interest; one expounds the practice of alliterative verse, another speaks of 
metaphor; and the volume ends with an essay on Christianity and Literature. 


In a short review I must confine myself to only a few of these essays; and I 
shall speak first of the first essay in the book—Shelley, Dryden and Mr. Eliot— 
and secondly of those in which the writer discusses the usefulness and purpose 
of teaching English in universities. It is pleasant and reassuring to find Mr 
Lewis not defending but exalting the poor wretch who went by the name of 
Shelley. We had a defence of Shelley not long ago—from the generous pen of 
Mr. Herbert Read, who explained that poor Shelley’s poetry was a manifestation 
of his passionate desire to return to his mother’s womb. ‘This was very decent 
of Mr. Read. Happily, Mr. Lewis is not disposed to become mixed up in 
psycho-analytic mythology; and he is not ashamed (in spite of not being an 
adolescent) to show his delight in Shelley’s verse. Mr. Lewis also finds delight 
in controversy; and he could not restrain himself from having a go at one of the 
pets of recent criticism—Dryden. Now I am all for the exaltation of Shelley 
for the great man he was; but I am disposed to think it a pity to accompany just 
evaluation of the Romantic poets with reprisals upon the enemy camp. If 
people are foolish enough to sneer at Shelley (and Mr, Eliot once nearly trans- 
gressed beyond the language of the drawing-room in speaking of him)—they ar 
best left to their foolishness; and we shall not perhaps aid the cause by slingi 
back brickbats at the pet lambs on the other side. What Mr. Lewis says 0} 
Dryden seems to me eminently just; but the fact remains (and of course Mr. 
Lewis allows it) that there are bad patches in Shelley too. | What needs te 
be said about the Romantic poets (and I am not blaming Mr. Lewis for not 
saying 1t—1t was not to his purpose in this essay) is that their achievement is tl 
more remarkable and their faults the more venial because the state of English 
culture, and society, too, for that matter, at the time they wrote was utterly 
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} adverse to poetic creation of the first order. Yet they left a body of great 
Werse; and, let the pundits say what they will, they brought England back into 
Europe, and that without prattling about the European tradition and spending 
their time feeling cultured. 


_ I must confine myself to one further observation which arises out of Mr. 
Lewis’s third paper. In it he argues, in speaking of ‘“‘the idea of an English 
School,” that it is easy to exaggerate the importance of the study of the classics 
for the study of English literature. That is not to say (and Mr. Lewis is 
careful not to say) that it is easy to exaggerate the importance of classical study 
for a man’s education; but he is concerned to say that the study of English 
“literature can stand on its own feet more than is generally allowed, and that 
modern English literature owes more, in its essence, to Anglo-Saxon literature 
than to Latin and Greek. I should say that this is true; and there is another 
‘side to this judgment which it is perhaps worth while emphasising. This is— 
that the justification of the study of the classics in the first place is zor that we are 
“enormously in their debt, zor that Greece and Rome have entered into the 
tradition of Western Europe, and that therefore to understand ourselves and 
what we stand for (if anything) we must apply ourselves to Latin and Greek. 
It is because the Greeks and Romans were profoundly different from us (however 
much they may have helped to shape us) that the study of their works has the 
_ greatest educational importance. Not what we haveabsorbed from them but 
what we have not absorbed makes the classics so vital to any education worthy of 
-thename. The habit of primarily defending classical education on the grounds 
“that Greek philosophy deeply modified Christianity and that Rome gave its 
conception of law to what came after it is offensive and betrays a vulgar provin- 
cialism. The eighteenth century butchered Homer to make a Papal holiday; 
but when Keats read Homer even in translation he said he felt like a watcher 
of the skies when a new planet swims into his ken—a new planet, something 
“rich, strange, different, other. The interest we may feel in Sophocles and Vergil 
should not be derivative, in what they were able to give us, but in what they were, 
‘in a civilisation profoundly different from our own. And so, as we should read 
Greek literature because it is Greek (as the scholars of the Middle Ages, however 
“surreptitiously, delighted in Vergil because the spirit of Latin Christendom was 
“not in him), so we must read English literature as being English and not another 
- thing. 
It would have been a great pleasure to continue to discuss at length the issues 
raised in this excellent book. I shall not, I trust, be thought presumptuous if 
J add that Mr. Lewis uses English in a manner becoming a teacher of English. 
His prose has, I think, slowed down, and to its advantage, since The Allegory of 
_ Love; and these essays are models of controlled and balanced writing. 


D. G. James 
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Tur Tower Press Booxtets. Third Series. I, Night and Morning, Austin 
Clarke, pp. 25; II, Lighting-Up Time, Padraic Fallon, pp. 26; III, Flower 
Pieces, Padraic Colum, pp. 23; IV, Poems, Seumas O'Sullivan, pp. 223 
V, God Send Sunday, Edward Sheehy, pp. 28; VI, Selected Poems, J. L. 
Donaghy, pp. 23. The Orwell Press, Dublin. 1938-9. 25. 6d. each. 


These handsome booklets, four of poetry, two short stories, are all ‘‘of Ireland 
and the Holy Land of Ireland,” and to one who has learnt to love that land for 
the sake of O’Connell and Parnell, Synge and O’Casey and above all Yeats, they 


are as welcome as the sound of a beloved voice. 


Do you prefer the voice of the countryman? Then you will find a sadder 
echo of Synge’s tinker, Michael Byrne, in Padraic Fallon’s sensitive study of the ~ 
arrulous nervous Tom Ward and the silent girl who jilted him. Ward never — 
talks of his love, yet his lonely passion ranges through all his misadventures, his 
drunken babbling, his abject humility before the magistrates, his skulking — 
outside her house like Heathcliff’s ghost; and the exquisite description of — 
villages and woods glow with the same impassioned longing. When she does 
not come he doesn’t drown himself in the lake; he washes his tears away in the 
winter water. 


In God Send Sunday Edward Sheehy gives us an idiot, Padna of the village, 
who wanders genially among the soldiers and political meetings of the Civil War, 
greeting priests and patriots and Reds with a ‘‘natural’s” affection. He runs 
from his favourite dinner of pig’s-cheek to clap the cheering drums—and is he 
an idiot? Are the fighting men sane? Padna just grins. Falstaff, recruiting 
rustics for the royal army, asked Shadow whose son he was. ‘*My mother’s 
son, sir,” Shadow answered. It was a good answer. 


Both stories have the restraint and shapeliness of good work; neither has a 
climax, yet each is an entity. 


Of the four poets, Yeats has included one only, Padraic Colum, in his Oxford 
Book of Modern Verse. Yeats should know, but Austin Clarke seems to me a 
greater poet, because, I suppose, his necessity is great. The poems in Night 
and Morning burn through and through the reader, reviving the intellectual 
torment of T. E. Lawrence and G. M. Hopkins, who found no safe answer in 
the ‘‘fierce rage of argument” and yet eat not accept the mystic haven of the 
senses, for the revelation they desired never came. Fierce turns of poetry 
recalling Yeats inflame this poet’s Blake-like purity of statement, as though 
Excalibur should flash above “‘the cold intensity of mountain lakes.” a 

“Morning has moved the dreadful candle, 
Appointed shadows cross the nave; .. . 
Adoring priest has turned his back 

_ Of gold upon the congregation. 
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All saints have had their day at last, 
But thought still lives in pain.” 


“Could I unbutton mad thought, quick-save 
My skin, if I were caught at last 
Without my soul and dragged to torment, 
Ear-drumming in that dreadful place 
Where the sun hides in the waters?” 


_ He sees the sun turn hasty cartwheels ‘‘that strolling girls might have for dowry, 
_ Iwo hands about a waist,” but he 


““Must carry his own coffin, and believe, 
In dread, all that the clergy teach the young.” 


_ After this fierce soul, too hard-pressed to dissolve its saving pride in the 
_ humility of self-less adoration, Padraic Colum’s Flower Pieces come coolly as 
_ day break to sleepless eyes. There is a cold Platonic beauty in them, a precise 
_ delineation of beauty xz itself. His flowers lie softly in your hand; musingly 
_ you touch them. He does not moralise; instead he draws a second picture, as 
_ though the flower, looked into, reveals its heart. Of Briar Blossoms, ‘‘the rose’s 


_ rere-relations,” he says 

S. “We who would know you have to remember 
= . -Humble, forgotten things of a lost day, 

a Vagrant’s children who were our playfellows 
Z With broken chainies.”’ 


I like him better in this Edward Thomas mood than when he excites the East 
_ in Poppies ‘‘that hold their craters to the sun.” hese 
_ J. L. Donaghy writes best when describing Nature with the rich simplicity 
_ we find in the best of Edmund Blunden. The poem whose first and last lines 
> are 
Be ‘*Two wild duck of the upland spaces,”’ and 
‘*Both quiet on the old brown dresser.” 


_ isa lovely thing, better than any of Turgenev’s Sportsman’s Sketches. So is The 
Heron, taking flight from his silver reach while 

: ‘*A broken water-sound pursues 

x His trailing feet and wings.” 

When he turns to symbolism I like him less. Lilian Bowes Lyon does it 
' better, not to mention the French. The Symbolists, as I see them, aim to create 
Pa poetic mood in the reader, rather than to present a finished “poem” to the 
mind. Donaghy succeeds in this with River That Lurches By, which has all the 
tumbled imagery of a dream. But he would do well to remember how clear are 
Austin Clarke’s dark depths. There is a reflective gentleness in Seumas 
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O’Sullivan’s Poems that sets them definitely in a minor key; fading photographs 
from a fond album. Some weak epithets—‘‘tiredly glad,” “‘noisome bus, 
‘‘wildered mountain light,”—mar several charming cadences such as th 
dancing in a cottage which ends: 
‘“‘The little crooked fiddler, apple-red, 
Smiles at the prospect of long drinks to come.” 


Copies of these books may be obtained from 2, Crow Street, Dublin. All 
six are worth buying. And if you cannot afford Seven Pillars of Wisdom, bu 


Night and Morning instead. 
Atun Lewis 


Pay Tuy Preasure. Elisabeth Inglis-Jones. Pp. 334. Faber & Faber, 
754,00: 


Pay Thy Pleasure is the story of Esther Girling, a tragic figure, who falls in 
love in the late forties with the wrong man. __It is the study of a character ruined 
at the beginning by an unlucky accident and a selfish father. Esther is drawn 
as an outwardly unattractive woman whose scarred face makes her shy and 


capacity for feeling, but pitifully repressed. Yet this is no sordid story of an 
elderly woman and a boy, but rather of the blind and passionate love of a woman 
in middle age for an unworthy man of near her own age. Even when it is no 
longer blind it is overwhelming. Lew is a handsome animal, whose character- 
istics would soon make most women recoil; he finds Esther childlike, 
inexperienced—and rich. : 

Miss Inglis-Jones has presented Esther so sympathetically that one does not 
feel impatient with her when she continues to dote so foolishly, but only sorry. 
Her generosity and kindliness and her trust in human nature are very appealing 
indeed. The story moves quickly in a Welsh setting—too quickly, perhaps, 
during certain critical years—and we see Esther deprived first of her fucuciem 
then of her necessities, deserted by her lover, her life blasted. The other 
leading character is Letty, Lew’s second wife, a young woman who marries him > 
for convenience and very soon finds out her mistake. She is a most convincing 
study: a rather shallow but shrewd and sensible person who gives her husband 
as good as she gets. Finally the three of them are locked together in a tragic 
solution best left to each reader’s discovery. I recommend this novel to all those 
who like a moving story with a clearly marked outline—and especially to 
women readers. 


} 
a 
Atice Ress Jones 
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Lives or Wives. Laura Riding. Pp. 323. Cassell. 125. 6d. 
This book is in three parts, the first dealing with Cyrus, Amytis and Croesus, 


_ the second with Philip of Macedon, his son Alexander, and the philosopher 
_ Aristotle, the third with Antony and Cleopatra, Herod and Mariamne. There 
_ is thus a considerable range of time within its covers, and a vast number of 
_ personages barely or not at all known to the ordinary reader. And there would 
_ seem to have been as many Antipaters, Aristobuluses, Ptolemys and Herods in 
_ these distant periods as Thorhalls and Grims in medieval Iceland, or Jonesesand 
_ Davieses in modern Wales. The point is of some importance, because if we 
__ regard these three sections as brief historical novels we must conclude that there 
_ has been a sad neglect of the individuality of minor characters. Again, it is 
_ possibly gratifying but certainly surprising to find the author dispense with such 


picturesque legends as Plutarch records of Cleopatra and Herodotus of Cyrus. 
On the other hand, if they are to be considered as history, one cannot be entirely 


Satisfied to believe that Cyrus went a-conquering partly to gratify his wife’s 

curiosity, and Philip merely to escape from his wife and show he could win 
_ battles without her. And Pausanias would be but one example of over- 
_ simplification. 


The best character-drawing is of Alexander and Aristotle—the one prey to a 


blind lust of useless conquest, a paranoiac imbecile, cold to woman and the 
_ butcher of his best friends; the other prudent past all philosophy, for ever living 


to an audience, circumspect to the point of hollowness, the simulacrum of 


_ Socrates even in his death. Otherwise the characters—we might make an 
_ exception of Herod the Great—never emerge from distance. Miss Riding’s 


theory of historical reconstruction is outlined on page 283. ‘‘But we cannot 
make the portrait or the story exact. . . . The dead have left their living selves 


unfinished. . . . Our likenesses of them cannot be more exact than their 


memories of themselves—if they remember. The shape of history—the living 


_ shape—is a haze; we must be careful not to make the light too clear—or the 
_ things we try to see by it will vanish.” Yet the most successful characters are 


just those whose outlines have been sharpened, however discreetly. 


The appeal here is to a smallish audience, and to them Lives of Wives will 
bring much pleasure. And there’s no denying that in the re-creation of vanished 


_ character one man’s guess is as good as another’s.. The book is rich in delicate 


sentences. Pythias cuckolds Aristotle because she “had too high a respect for 
him to treat him like an ordinary husband.” Philosophy was a favourite 
pursuit of the wealthy business men of the Piraeus because “‘A successful 
merchant or banker naturally inclines to the belief that the works of men have 


the essence of divinity in them.” There are many such felicities. 


Gwyn Jones 
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Hicuways anp Byways 1n THE WetsH Marcus. S. P. B. Mais. With 
illustrations by Joseph McCulloch. Pp. 323. Macmillan. 75. 64. 


This book is one of a series which has many excellent volumes to its credit, ~ 
but most of them are confined to a single county. Mr. E. V. Lucas writing on ~ 
“Sussex,” and Mr. Edward Hutton on “‘Somerset,” had the advantage of — 
dealing with parcels of land which, in the course of centuries, have acquired — 
distinctive individualities, extending to the landscapes and general atmosphere, ~ 
as well as to the inhabitants and their dialects. In travelling the Welsh Marches — 
from Chester to Chepstow, however, the tourist passes through ten counties, — 
and comes into contact with people speaking two languages, each coloured with — 
a variety of dialects. Indeed the only feature which gives the Welsh Border © 
unity is its romantic and bloody history. 

Mr. Mais lays no claim to a profound knowledge of the historical background 
necessary to cope with the subject, and further he appears to have been pressed © 
for time, as much of his journey was made by bus. Under these circumstances © 
the book is really no more than a somewhat extended tourist’s guide, in which” 
the reader will find history presented in tabloid form, and the exceptional 
loveliness of the country indicated chiefly by descriptive signposts. The journey © 
here recorded began in the north at Chester and continued through the valleys 
of Clwyd and Llangollen to Shrewsbury and Ludlow. After spending some 
time in the remote and lovely places of Radnorshire, Mr. Mais discovered in 
the town and county of Hereford gems of architecture and pastoral beauty. But 
it was in the Beacons and Black Mountains of Breconshire that he found inspira- 
tion for the best chapters of the book. In his account of the Beacons, Mr. Mais 
shows himself to be a writer who, at his best, approaches Borrow in conveying 
the impact of a scene, and Stevenson in topographical accuracy. a 


The Border towns of Chester, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Hereford, and Brecon 
are endlessly fascinating, and Cardiff—once a border town—appears to this 
traveller to compare favourably in architecture and planning with Paris, 


Edinburgh, and Berlin. 


The most striking feature of the Border is its castles and the most entrancing 
its rivers. A large proportion of the book is concerned with the history of these — 
castles, all of which are worth deep and extended study. Mr. Mais has, 
however, achieved his main object of persuading the reader that the Welsh 
Marches demand more than a few superficial visits, and that the explorer of 
hidden ways will be more fully rewarded here than perhaps anywhere in the 
British Isles by a land generously crowded with past romance and present beauty. — 


MS 


The illustrations are architecturally excellent but scenically unsatisfying. q 
’ ; - =. 


R. Ivor Jonzs 
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_Turoven Micury Seas. Lieut.-Col. Henry Hughes. With many illustra- 
tions. Pp. 288. W. & G. Foyle. tos. 6d, 


___ There is an embarrassing abundance of good things in this ‘Romance of a 
Little Wind-Jammer,” and its story is told with an unaffected delight. From 
_the day in 1868 when the Pride of Wales, the master-work of Simon Jones at 
_ Borth-y-gest, sailed for the first time through Portmadoc Bay, until it foundered 
in the North Atlantic in 1892, it typified the work and adventures of that very 
large number of sailing vessels which went to every harbour in the world. 


_ To most of our generation, headlines celebrating the tea-clippers or the less 
utilitarian glories of Cowes are our closest acquaintance with “‘sail,”’ so that this 
volume of reminiscences has the value of an historical document, while there is 
an attractive reality about the narrative and descriptions which remove it from 
the drier reaches of period researches. At the same time the author is well 
_ aware of the significance of the time in which he sailed. ‘‘The late ’eighties 
and early ‘nineties were the peak period in the transition from sail to steam, and 
_ it was becoming increasingly difficult to man the cumbersome large sailing ships 
_ with the right type of seaman.” A barque like the Pride of Wales was more 
_ fortunate in this transition, so that there are many excellent portraits of “bronzed 
_ and bearded men”’ in these pages. Though to the uninitiated the reminiscences 
have a romantic flavour, there is sufficient hard realism to temper the romance. 
Scurvy was never far from these sailing vessels, the ‘“‘Lime-Juicers,” while on 
_ occasion this ship, with many like it, could be deserted by most of its crew in 
_ fever-stricken ports. But humour is found throughout the story, whether in 
_ the description of frequent trials like “‘Friday’s fish, a desiccated and highly 
salted variety of cod” which “‘flew the Norwegian flag and was the nearest 
approach to fossilisation,” or in the irresistible story of John Davies and the 
_ raw crew of lads under eighteen. ‘‘One of the youngsters was a farmer’s son. 
It was his first voyage. After a green sea had been shipped, Davies ordered 
- him for’ard to close the fo’c’sle scuttle. The boy looked at him in blank amaze- 
_ ment, not knowing a bit what he meant. Davies explained: ‘Go and shut the 
- cowshed door, lad, before the calves get drowned.’ ”’ 


This volume invites leisurely reading, for the scenes and anecdotes are crisp 
and pleasing, but modestly tucked away among them is a passage, which in 
_acynical age, may well stand witness for the men who sailed these ships: “They 

were a breed of men of whom the country was proud. There was no wireless 
' to advertise their fortitude. Their deeds of valour and suffering perished with 
e them.” 
W. Mortwyn Mercuant 
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Tatzs of Op Inns. Richard Keverne. With illustrations. Pp. 192. 
Collins. 35. 6d. 


Richard Keverne realizes that this is an already well exploited topic, but has : 
renewed interest in it by presenting his material in a different way from previous — 


its purpose well. Despite the fact that the author admits he is merely ‘‘dabbling” 
among the old inns, he has taken the trouble to reveal obscure details not always _ 
found in more exhaustive accounts, and has attempted to confirm information | 
of an oral nature on which one cannot always rely. In accepting fascinating - : 
tales or easy solutions to riddles concerning old inns it is necessary to exercise — 
a little discretion, and by so doing the author has been able to expose one or two ~ 
popular fallacies. Nothing pleases both reader and writer so much as the © 
denunciation, with justification, of an accepted tradition. The “City Arms,” ~ 
Hereford, is the subject of such a tradition, which, because a passage floor is 
paved with gravestones, asserts that the inn was erected over an old churchyard, © 
whereas the truth is that a former proprietor seized the gravestones from the 
Cathedral close for flagstones. The ‘‘Bull,”’ Denbigh, possesses a chair which 
the author alleges bears Dr. Johnson’s name with the date 1678, in which year 
it was supposed to have accommodated the celebrated lexicographer. But 
Dr. Johnson was not born until 1709! ; 
The opening chapter of the book is an admirable introduction to the various 
features of an old inn and places the reader in the right atmosphere before he 
commences his ‘“‘tour.’’ It would not be fair to point out the omission of several _ 
historic inns because it is impossible to mention all in a single volume, but there — 
is no reason why a certain Zype of inn is not represented—the thatched inn, many — 
examples of which are in existence in England and Wales. The latter country 
is not so rich in inn architecture and has hitherto been entirely ignored by — 
writers on the subject, but this work compromises a little by accounting for a 
few inns along the border. The book itself is remarkably well produced for 
35. 6d., and furnished with ninety-three photographs, maps, and pen and ink 
sketches. The latter are sketches of special details of certain inns, and I should — 
have preferred more sketches of exteriors in full because they reproduce an 
atmosphere of antiquity which a photograph fails to achieve. - a 


E. Hy Jonzs) q 
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Tue Map or Love. Dylan Thomas. Pp. 116. Dent. 75. 64. 


___ This is a collection of sixteen poems and seven stories, and in many ways it 1s 
the best book Dylan Thomas has yet produced. Reviewing ‘‘Twenty-five 
_ Poems” some time ago I said I thought Dylan Thomas had forged for himself 
_in his poetry an instrument of great effectiveness but of very limited utility—I 
_ wondered then, what, apart from repeating his performance, he could do with 
_ the highly individual style he had developed for himself. In spite of his exciting 
~ vocabulary and his brilliant images, and the splendour of his rhetoric his work 
_ appeared to me to be finished, a complete impasse. But I think the poems in 
“The Map of Love” show quite clearly that his writing is proceeding in a spiral, 
-and not, as I had once feared, round the rim of a locked circle. Poems like 
_ “The Tombstone told when she died” and ‘‘Once it was the Colour of Saying” 
_ show Dylan Thomas to be capable of experiment and development in the 
" matters of theme, vocabulary and rhythm. I don’t say these are the best poems 
in the book—I think that “‘I make this in a Warring Absence,” which I under- 
_ stand only dimly, contains infinitely better writing then either of them, but they 
_ do show that he will in time write poems with the poetic weight and richness of 
_ “If my Head hurt a Hair’s Foot,” and the accessibility of ‘In memory of Ann 
_ Jones.” And although dialogue is not the strong point of his stories, I don’t 
_ think it impossible, remembering the declamatory ring of lines like 


zs . . - Is corner-cast, breath’s rag, scrawled weed, a vain 
“A And opium head, crow stalk, puffed, cut and blown, 
Or like the tide-looped breastknot reefed again 
Or rent ancestrally the roped sea-hymen, . . . 


that he should write a straightforward verse play whose diction shall be, in the 
_ words of Geoffrey Grigson, ‘‘heavy in tare, though nimble.” 


The stories in this volume are a selection and vary a great deal in manner and 
- treatment. JI find the later fantasies like ‘‘ The Map of Love,” less shapely and 
' satisfying than ‘“‘The Tree” and ‘‘The Enemies,” the Jarvis Valley stories 
_ describing a landscape which lies perhaps between the territory of Caradog 
_ Evans and T. F. Powys. I have been trying to find the features that are unique 
' in these stories, the quality that stamps them, in spite of their differences of 
- treatment as the work of a single and original mind. This work has not the 
_ keen physical observation of Kay Boyle say, or the morning glory of H. E. 
_ Bates or the minute tenderness of Malachi Whittaker. It certainly has not the 
_ intensity of Lawrence’s “‘Prussian Officer” or the disillusionment of Joyce’s 
“© Jittle cloud.” It seems to me that these stories derive their distinctiveness 
and their strange power from the collocation of previously unrelated words and 
_ ideas chosen from a limited selection, into new combinations which constantly 
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surprise us by their unusualness and their beauty. Dylan Thomas understands — 
the Alchemy of the Word. He knows that an adjective and a noun thrown ~ 
together are as likely to be explosive as two chemicals pounded in a mortar. ~ 
Take as an example one incident from ‘‘The Tree.” An old gardener is 
repairing a rake, and a child watches and talks to him. ‘‘The wire slid over the — 
teeth,” says Dylan Thomas. Now in its context that line has an instantaneous © 
effect because, so I believe, the mind, which has been lulled by the repetitive” 
conversation of the characters, for the moment forgets that the word ‘“‘teeth” — 
refers to part of a rake, and is startled by the momentary suggestion that a wire — 
has been drawn tightly across human teeth. I think this faculty of Dylan © 
Thomas to startle us by the unexpectedness of his verbal patterns to be one of ~ 
his most enduring and valuable. P 


I have said almost nothing about the ‘‘difficulty” of this work. I think far — 
too much has been said already. I find so much poetry baffling when I ~ 
encounter it for the first time that I have come to regard ‘‘difficulty” as part of 
the experience of poetry. And I don’t mean by that only work written since 


“The Waste Land.” 
Giyn Jones 


The Caernarvonshire Historical Society (Cymdeithas Hanes Sir Gaernarfon) i] 
brought into being last year under the presidency of Sir John Edward Lloyd, 
has now issued its first volume of Transactions. The contents are: ‘‘The Men | 
of Gwynedd,” by Elwyn Davies, ‘‘Some Tendencies in the Agrarian History of 
Caernarvonshire during the Later Middle Ages,” by T. Jones-Pierce, ‘County © 
Politics and Electioneering, 1558-1625,” by Emyr Gwynne Jones, ‘‘Corre- 
spondence of the Owens of Plas Du,” by Professor A. H. Dodd, ‘‘Arfon (17 59- ; 


Membership of the Society is open to all who desire to help its work. The 
minimum annual subscription is 5s. The Hon. Secretary is Gwilym T. Jones, 
Esq., Bron Wylfa, Caernarvon; the Hon. Editor, T. Jones-Pierce, Esq.) 
University College, Bangor. a 
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EDITORIAL 
- GWYN JONES 
ae has been written about the evacuation schemes, but the subject is 


far from stale, yet. I risk a certain amount of repetition and, with what 
brevity I can, write of it further. 


Wales lies on the western and therefore the safer side of our island. It was 
_to be expected that it would be chosen for the reception of evacuees. It is right 
that it should do its share to meet this new problem, and I judge it willing, even 
eager, todo so. But because it lies to the west of England is no reason why it 
‘should hear the crack of the whip. The evacuation schemes affect Wales in 
_three ways, and one of them is peculiar to the Welsh-speaking portions of the 
“country. First, if we except those areas of the industrialized South that have 
“been overrun too often for one more invasion to make much change, though 
much discomfort, there is the impact of an urban population on the countryside. 
| There is some benefit here—for those transferred—but the possibilities of ill 
are considerably greater, for reasons I should like to discuss some other time. 
Secondly, there is the common complaint that clean hosts are compelled to 
‘harbour dirty guests. A great many evacuees are decent and unfortunate 
“victims of a cataclysm, but there is no forgetting, least of all for the receivers, © 
that Liverpool and Birmingham have emptied their slums. I have no patience 
with those who call a dislike of filth, vermin, and disease ‘‘snobbery”. Were 
“this so, there would be nobody in the world so snobbish as those unselfconscious 
-and ample-hearted miners’ wives whom I have watched all my life in endless 
“war upon the dirt of their husbands’ calling. Only fools and those with an 
“interest at stake will deny that there are tens of thousands of evacuees unfit (in 
general through our fault not their own) to enter any clean home whatsoever. 
iNow that their city councils have spewed them forth from the ghettos where 
they left them to fester behind a cloak of fine words and pious resolutions, they 
_and the taxpayer should provide camp accommodation for them—some of it in 
“Wales. But these two points, I say, are not specifically Welsh in interest, and 
“have been discussed long and bitterly elsewhere. The English countryside is 
“in the same plight as the Welsh, and every householder who likes his own home, 
and likes it clean, can make common cause, whatever part of Great Britain he 
‘ lives in. What is peculiar to Wales is the harm that may be done to the Welsh 
“nation by this irruption. 


| have heard the argument: If the Welsh nation is more than a figment, it 


“cannot be harmed by a temporary measure. This is as sensible as saying that 
y ( 


ri 
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a Welshman cannot be harmed by influenza. The Welsh language is essential 
to the Welsh way of life, and it happens that the Welshman, with a good 
breeding the Englishman never even notices (so far is it from his way of doing 
things), will always talk so that his guest or neighbour may understand him, 
The Englishman is bad at learning languages, the Welshman good; the English- 
man in these affairs is thickskinned, the Welshman courteous: in a free mingling” 
of the two peoples the English language must triumph. The Englishman is a 
colonizer of unescapable efficiency. Everywhere the native goes down before 
him. Indeed, since Rome opened the Pantheon to the deities of her conquered 
peoples there has been nothing to equal the gracious thoroughness with which 
the English metamorphise their nearest neighbours of the Celtic fringe. Ang 
behind the Englishman stands the American, with a film camera in one hand» 
and a microphone in the other. | 


What then are we asking? Not, we can say with fair unanimity, that Wales 
should have no evacuees, nor that those already in Wales who are on all counts” 
undesirable should be sent back to the shameful cities that sent them forth. If 
it is ever the fate of most of us to stand on the precipice edge with the Venus de 
Milo and an evacuee, and we are faced with the problem of saving one or the 
other, the world will surely mourn its missing masterpiece. People are more 
important than languages, and their hurts cry louder to heaven. But what we 
can ask is that there should be recognition by those in office of the extra difficul-_ 
ties of working out their schemes in Welsh-speaking districts, and that under-_ 
standing now may save much harm in the future. A language stays alive not 
in books and common rooms, but on the hearth and the place of labour. Surely 
he was a man in a hurry who sent elbow-rubbing townswomen to mist-haunted 
Aberdaron, or to the emptiest spaces of Anglesey. No wonder they are going 
back, and all the irritation and dislocation are for nothing. And surely he was 
an unthinking man at a desk who threw into Welsh homes a horde of monoglot 
children. The arrangement cannot work out well for host or guest. That it 
should continue for years is unthinkable. Has Wales the means of securing 
alteration? Its Nationalist leaders have scholarship, oratory, devotion, an 
great faith. Have they political ability? So far they have shown little sign of 
it, both in their attitude towards the crisis of last September and in some of their 
pronouncements at the beginning of this war. I recognise their dilemma, I 
respect their private feelings, I admire their singleness of purpose, and I think 
it past question that their love and pride of country are a losers to us all—b 
more is needed than good qualities and good intentions. We must also 
recognise facts. I shall return to this subject. 4 
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HE Sergeant of police went up to the doors of the manse, along the old 
brick path, overgrown with moss that lost itself in the wilderness. Bending 
ee under the tumbled and broken arbours, he rubbed his neck with a wry face 
at a shower of drops shaken down by his heavy tread. 
___ Then at the door he threw up his shoulders defiantly, pulled out a red bandana 
handkerchief, and blew his great nose in a snort. 
“Strong action!” he said. 
The time had come to make a stand: to make a stand. But he did not hope 
_for too much. The Reverend Joshua Davies, benign, with a white curl of hair 
_ and mild unquestioning eyes like a bewildered ewe lost in the morass of this 
_ world, was not the man for strong action. Life seemed to the old minister to 
_ be something like this garden of his, always breaking the order imposed on it, 
and all he did was to raise meek and ineffectual hands in bewilderment and say, 
_ dear me, dear me. 
__ .He was a scholar, a very eminent scholar, and his incursion into local politics 
had never been happy, nor had his influence been profound. 
- The Sergeant was on his sé fawr, and was his right hand. He was, ina sense, 
the church militant, with a red fierce face and a harsh scrub of whiskers, whiten- 
_ ing now like hoar frost, and big humorous ears. 
_ He had been in South Wales as a young man, had been converted to the cause 
_ of temperance in the long ago, about the time of his second marriage. The 
_ conversion had been sudden, and in spite of all the surprised laughter, grimly 
held. He had many things to contend against, not least the knowledge of his 
_ young life that had travelled northwards as these things do—and his nose, which 
_ was the living and unalterable symbol of it. wits 
But, as is often the way with converts, he had turned on this old life with 
"unrestrained fury, like an old love lost and remembered only in hate. 
_ And now the two men were going to discuss the forthcoming gwyl ddirwestol, 
_ the annual temperance gathering. 7a 
He strode across the book-lined study, hands clasped fiercely behind his back, 
while the old minister watched him in dismay. 
The the Sergeant as suddenly turned and flung up his fist. F 
“The Goat, The Barley Mow, The Green Dragon .. . all up! 
He shot his hands violently towards the ceiling. 
“Tast week! Four barrels at the Bell alone!” 
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“Dear me! Do you really mean that they drank four barrels at that little 
place? However on earth did they manage it, William?” gf 
“FTow? Huh—I can well understand how! The damn gluttons. So what — 
is the good of processions and banners and the Silver Band (Diawch, there’s two” 
trombones at the Bell every night!), sermons and all the rest of it, when we're 
going down and down and . . . down!” j 
“Yes, yes. True enough. We are preaching to the converted. But what 
is to be done: what is to be done?”’ Tt 
The old minister brought his hands flat down on the desk before him and 
swung round in his swivel chair. Then he took off his spectacles and rubbed 
them slowly, very carefully, with his handkerchief. When he had put them — 
back he had recovered something of his self possession. a 
“Well, Mister Davies. . . .” 
““Go on, William.” 
The Sergeant gave a savage swipe to his whiskers. Then he smote a great 
fist with a loud whack on to his open palm. 
“Strong action! The only way, sir.” . 
He glared round the room as though to annihilate all opposition. a 
“‘Quietly now, William. I am a man of peace and you are a man of . . .” 
‘““Warr! Warr to the death!” 
‘“Well—we’ll say a man of unbridled enthusiasms.” 
Mr. Davies put his hands flat on his knee caps and stared stolidly into the 
empty grate, trying to collect his thoughts. Then he began: 4g 
““There are times when one wants to do this and that and sometimes one 
feels . . . well, that perhaps one is going about things the wrong way. But 
are we, William? It is better to persist through kindliness and grace surely, 
however hard the road might be. To keep on hoping that perhaps the voice of 
truth will triumph in the end. Ifnot . . . where is our faith?’ The old man 
seep hands out in appeal and went on: ‘‘To trust your fellow man as a_ 
Fothet 5.4" 


ok public meeting you mean?” 
‘‘A public meeting is certainly an idea, Anything you like, but not... 
HOt is vient . re - 
He shook his white head at the possible alternative, the naming of wrong-— 
doers from the pulpit. ie 
‘That is abhorrent to me.” 
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_ The Sergeant pulled out his bandana handkerchief and blew his nose 
_ violently. 

“Not a bit of use—nor forty public meetings.” 

“Now why, William? Let us be reasonable. What on earth is the good of 
condemning a thing before it is even tried. Nothing has ever been done that 
way. ‘The victory is theirs by default, without so much as a voice raised in 
protest.” 
_ The Sergeant, fixing him with a raw, fierce eye, stove an accusing finger into 
“space: 
~ “‘Aye—but what sort of a voice, Mister Davies?” 
_ He stopped, with the light of triumph in his eye, and to the unasked question, 
went on: | 
S *“What sort of a voice? That is the point. Second raters, plenty: any 
_ amount, any day of the week. But second raters aren’t going to fill the Town 
Hall, not with the temptation there is in . . . in other places.” 
_ “Well, well, my good man, what do you suggest?” 

“‘A top-notcher or nothing. There it is, in a nut-shell.” 
— He flung his hands over his head in his impatience and went stumping on 
his heavy feet across the floor. 
_ “*Well—there is something to be said for shat. But where are we going to 
get this . . . this top-notcher, as you call him?” 
_ The Sergeant wheeled round, clasping his head. And then, unable to hold 
in his inspiration: 
— “Ap Towyn.” 
The old minister folded his hands and cocked his head in thought. 

“A very able man, unquestionably an able man. But very wild; very wild.” 
erat! A genius!” 

_ “*Well—a genius if you like. But as someone has said, it is the common 
_ people who take possession, William. A step atatime. And what they come 
to slowly they hold on to fast.” 
_ He got up and patted the Sergeant on the shoulder. | 
_ **And truth is a slow business, William. I am an old man now, but I would 
“not like to say that I know so very much more than my fellow: perhaps I have 
become a little more tolerant as the years have gone by, but that is all. I have 
"never touched a drop in my life, but I have known men, men, William, down in 
South Wales, who, when it is a question of life and death .. . ” 
= ‘Aye, aye. So have I.” A 
_ It reminded the Sergeant too quickly of his past. 
_ ‘*Well—Ap Towyn, then?” 

“Very well, William; we can but . . . try.” Z : 
“Dear me,” he mused quietly after the Sergeant had gone; ‘‘I don’t know if 
‘I have done right; I don’t, really. Not that I envy these men of genius. 


a 
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‘Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel’—and yet . . . theydoexcel. Tut, tu 
I am getting as jealous as a woman.” ; Z| 
And so it was to be Ap Towyn, poet, choir conductor, something of | 
politician, something of a good many other things. And on top of everything 
a spell binder. Dewch—but when he got going he was tremendous, with a 
magnificent eye flashing, and a deep sonorous voice like distant thunder rolling. | 
His restless spirit drove him like a prophet of Israel all over North Wales, a 
great black hat like a sombrero stuck arrogantly on his head. He would be off 
from here to there—and from there to somewhere else. Why? whither?—No-— 
one knew. Ah yes, his day was dawning. He was knocking at the nation’s — 
door and soon the door would be opened. 


The great day arrived at last. Ap Towyn had stipulated that there was to” 
be no reception on his arrival. The Silver Band had been called off in accord- 
ance with his wishes. He likened himself to a prophet who moved as other 
men, whose voice was the exultation of all men, called up and lost again. Not 
for him the fanfare of trumpets, the civic reception. He brushed them aside as 
the tribute paid to the great ones of this earth. He came alone and he walked 
alone until the met his people. Then, with the gleam of a prophet, a hand 
clasped to his chin and his shoulders bunched around him, he would begin. 
And when he began... . 

The Sergeant went on stamping up and down the station platform in his 
impatience. Then he saw the black feather of smoke spreading into the dust 
far up the line. 

‘“‘A simple, homely welcome,’’ shouted the old man into his friend’s ear, as 
the train lurched and bellowed in. 

Ayes aye.” 

The Sergeant’s head was up like a pointer’s, following the train along, going 
from door to door, from firebox to guard’s van. The passengers dribbled out 
and went in a swill through the cloakroom. The last doors were shutting. 

‘“He must be . . . here!’’ wailed the old man in despair. 3 | 

They looked at the dreary empty face of the train as though expecting a 
miracle. Then they set off at a trot, first this way and then that, peering into’ 
windows, craning up their necks to the steaming panes. The Sergeant, on 
ahead, had flung open a door. aa 

“Well done, Willie bach,” shouted the old man, clasping his hands fervently 
in relief, and drawing level with the carriage. There was nothing inside that 
he could see. And then, as they looked, something moved stiffly on the rack 
and a hand reached out, waving them gently away. | 

The shock was too much for either of them. There followed one of those 
long silences with just a look and a nod and tch, tch, tch! which was meant to. 
comprehend the whole of human frailty. They held him up between them, 
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_and then, as they loosened their grip, he did a slide quietly out of the perpendi- 
_ cular, like a tree falling. His big black hat was tilted down over his eyes and 
_he was trying to pierce this unwonted darkness that had descended on him. 


Then he gripped his umbrella like a sword and made one or two half-hearted 


steps with a leg sprung up under him, and then fell back on his support. 


“He’s not . . . drunk, William?” ventured the old man at last. 
“Drunk? I wish I was as happy as he is!”’ 
They made a detour down the side streets in the gathering dusk, with the 


z lolling head between them, and somehow or another reached the safety of the 
~ manse. 


“Into the kitchen,”’ whispered Mr. Davies in his urgency. His wife was at 


_ the Hall, putting the finishing touches to the decorations. Ap Towyn slumped 
into a basket chair and they tilted his legs up on to a footstool. 


““Give him air!” 
They flung open the kitchen door and took their places beside it like sentinels. 
““How are you now?”’ the Sergeant bellowed into his ear. A long snore of 


" placid content was the only answer. 


‘Plenty of time—a good three hours,” he called out at the old man’s open- 


_ mouthed panic. 


**William—this is not very much to my liking.” 

He shook his head sorrowfully. 

““YTo err is human: to forgive divine, Mister Davies.” 

“Yes, yes. But this is a temperance meeting and he is not . . . temperate, 


_ William.” 


“Well, ask you. What are we going to do?” 
“If I was quite sure of his repentance. . . . He seems to have yielded to a 


~ sudden impulse: that is the only explanation. I suppose that a man can yield 


_ toa sudden impulse?” 


‘*He’s had a damn good try whatever!” 
The Sergeant glared at the prostrate figure before him and nodded his head 


savagely. Then he clenched his fist and bent his arm, with the weight of wrath 
_ behind it. 


‘No more of it, though.” ss 
And so they went on sitting there in the long vigil. After two hours of it the 


_snore changed, like a barrel organ going on to another tune: not so slow and 
guttural. The breath that blew up his moustache in contented blasts had 


stopped also. 


“We'd better wake him now.” ; “ 
‘“A good twenty minutes to go—let him have his sleep out. 
The Sergeant snapped back the face of his watch with a gesture of triumph. 


_ And then, as he looked up again, had just time to catch the glare of a baleful eye 
_ on him, before he began to yell: ‘‘ Watch out! Watch out!’ 


a a 
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And before they quite knew what had happened Ap Towyn had leapt like a 
goat over their crossed legs and was out through the door. e 
They rose slowly out of their chairs like men doing Swedish exercises, mouths — 
agape in horror. They could not even reproach one another, but stood there — 
gibbering. . 
‘“‘Uffern dan\ A sudden impulse, you say!” q 
And then, waving his arms wildly to the outside, the Sergeant began to run: _ 
“Quick! After him!” NI 
They worked by instinct, like hounds picking up a scent. But it was hard © 
going. They drew covert after covert but to no purpose. Never before had 
the inn counters, the taverns, the four ale bars, beheld the sight of the Reverend 
Joshua Davies, hatless, eyes staring, holding whispered conferences with pot © 
men, bar maids, and casual hands. 
‘*Just this very minute gone!”’ ae 
That was the answer they got to their description—at the Goat, the Barley — 
Mow, The Bell, The Travellers’ Rest, and goodness knows how many more. 
On the stroke of eight they gave it up. They had been round every licensed 
house in the town. Sometimes they had been within a minute or two of their © 
quarry: they would pick up the scent and lose it again as he doubled back on his_ 
tracks. : | 
And so two desolate men stood on the steps of the Town Hall, beaten, © 
humiliated, overwhelmed with dread. 7 
‘Well, William, we must just hope for a . . . miracle.” 
‘“‘Aye—a miracle!” & 
They could smell the blast of hot air coming down the stone steps. The 
Hall was packed to the doors. A great burst of cheering greeted them, the 
crowd was getting restless. The green distemper walls were oozing, breath- 
laden. Right up to the galleries the people reached : they were putting chairs” 
down the gangways. There was that sense of unreleased excitement, of fervour 
yet to come, that transcended the buzz. The Reverend Joshua took his place 
at the deal table and solemnly turned up the carafe of water and took a sip. 
Then he passed his hand wearily through his hair. He picked up the pro- 
gramme and ran his eyes listlessly through it. . 
And then what he dreaded came about. The hope raised by their appearance — 
had died down. First there was a whistle, then a shuffle of feet in the gallery. 
The old man looked up to the cause of the commotion in a mute horror. Then 
came a concerted movement of feet and the dread chant, taken up: = 
‘“We-want-Ap-Towyn.” | 
He raised his eyes under downcast brows and saw his wife in the front row. — 
She knew nothing of it all: perhaps it was as well. Next to her sat old Wmnffre — 
Dwyl, who was now in the workhouse: mouth open, dumbly staring, his tooth- 
less gums moving his hairy chaps up and down like a baboon. Old Wmnffre 
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_ was not quite sure what it was all about: had been brought there as a decoy duck, 
"an example to the others, on the promise of an ounce of shag. The old times 
had gone now, when he was good for his fourteen pints a day, when no keeper 
dared face him drunk or sober. And to this hoary old man in his dotage the 
whole affair was like some coloured toy to a child, a moment’s un-understanding 
~ wonder in the dreariness of the life that had come down on him. Happy the 
~man whose cares and trials were then no more than his. 

Reeve. . want. “Ap... Towyn.” 

Mr. Davies raised his head, ‘‘Gentlemen! Gentlemen! Ap Towyn will be 
here . . . he will be here in a minute.” 

And as though in answer to his promise there was a rumble on the stairs, 
_then a confused clatter. The old minister, standing there, shut his eyes 


tightly. 
_ “Gentlemen,” shouted the old man, retching up some triumph in the 
spaciousness of relief. ‘“‘Ap Towyn .. . is here!” 


He dared not turn his head. Instead he sat down out of weariness of spirit. 
He saw the great crowd of people rise to their feet waving, heard the round on 
round of cheers breaking like the sudden surge of the sea. 

Ap Towyn had come; he saw, and now he was going to conquer. It was the 
_ breath of life to him. He plucked his hat off and sent it skimming to the back 
_ of the stage, raised his head with a fierce arrogance, and then held a hand aloft, 
as though calling on the tumult to desist. 

He took a step or two forward, none too steadily to the footlights, where the 
gas jets flickered. ; 

- Up went his hands again. He raised his head in exultation, his brow 
_ gleaming with the weight of his message. 

_ ‘*When in deliverance from this shell of corruption the human heart lifts 
itself for that brief time allowed it—at such a time: what are words? what are 
words? What words, fashioned by man, can ever circumscribe the transports 
_ of the human spirit, the boundless, immeasurable ecstasy of the soul? 

~ “None. None! 

_ ‘The mind cannot fashion them; the tongue cannot utter them. A poor 
whisper to the heavens: a breath breathed into infinite space. . . .” 

The old chairman’s eyes widened. He raised his head in wonder. It was 
more than he had ever hoped for: the miracle was indeed happening. Out of 
the desolation in his heart a new hope rose. It was too early yet to be quite 
“sure, but that was the way Ap Towyn started, slowly like the first imponderable 
rumblings of an avalanche. The old man cupped a hand to his ear and leaned 
- forward. a 

‘“The spoken word: the speech: the discourse to the great assembly. Pshaw! 
And so out of this heart of joy . . . this heart of joy, I will sing! 

_ “No, no—please,” the Reverend Joshua implored. 
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Ap Towyn shook himself free. There was to be no accompaniment to that 
song, for the harp that went with it had been silenced long ago. And as he’ 
began in a ripe resounding basso profundo the audience gasped. They knew 
it all right. At the village fairs and shearings this old song continued to hold 
its own, like a sturdy old reveller from a time past. It called up man’s strength” 
and, alas, his weakness, in the face of that temptation that even Abraham knew. 
Twm o’r Nant would have sung it with a full knowledge of its flavour. 

Not this, surely not this. The old man, in the terror of what was to come, 
made one desperate pluck at his coat-tails, fetching him back on his heels: then 
on the rebound the great man went quietly over on his face. There was only — 
the dull thud of his head on the boards, and the dust rising. 

He surveyed the prostrate figure from the depth of his desolate heart. It” 
was all over now. Before him was that strained hush that went before a storm, — 
Anything might happen—the people who had come in long distances, the 
quarrymen from the hills who would have to be up at five the next morning, 
had come to see . . . this! 

He felt the sullen atmosphere, sullen like an overcast sky. There needed — 
but a spark to send all this frustrate, pent-up frenzy into . . . what? a 

He bowed his head. His own humiliation was but a small thing beside it. © 

““Myn ufferni\” 4 

It was old Wmffre’s voice raised in exultation. There he was, eyes blinking 
like an old owl’s coming alive to the light, nostrils wide, sniffing through the 
humid air. Then he bounded up out of his chair like a young buck. 

Something in all this unreality was real enough for him. | | 

Roar on roar of laughter went through the Hall: people cheered and exhorted | 
Wnmffre in his desperate defiance of the stewards: stood up on chairs to get a | 
better view. | . . 

He had broken free again and made a last desperate rush to the platform 
edge, to where a yellow-gold bottle had rolled and was slowly gurgling. Then 
he got his hands under the trickle and rubbed them to his dried lips, lifted his 
old gnarled head in the joy of knowledge. } 

“Myn ufferni! WHISKEY.” 
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_ DIAMOND BODY: IN A CAVE OF THE SEA 
| HUGH MacDIARMID | 


What after all do we know of this terrible ‘‘matter’’ 

Save as a name for the unknown and hypothetical cause 

Of states of our own consciousness? There are not two worlds, 

A world of nature, and a world of human consciousness, 

Standing over against one another, but one world of nature 
Whereof human consciousness is an evolution, 

I reminded myself again as I caught that sudden breathless glimpse, 
Under my microscope, of unexpected beauty and dynamic living 

In the world of life on a sliver of kelp 

Quite as much as the harpooning of a forty-two foot whale shark. 


Because, | reminded myself, any assemblage of things 
Is for the sake of another, and because of 

The existence of active exertion 

For the sake of abstraction, 

In like manner, as Gaudapada says, 

As a bed, which is an assemblage ' 
Of bedding, props, cotton, coverlet, and pillows, 
Is for another’s use, not for its own, 

And its several component parts 

Render no mutual service, 

Thence it is concluded that there is a man 

Who sleeps upon the bed 

And for whose sake it was made: 

So this world, which is an assemblage 

Of the five elements, is for another’s use, 

And there is another for whose enjoyment 

This enjoyable body of mine, 

Consisting of intellect and all the rest, 

Has been produced. 


And all I see and delight in now 

Has been produced for him—_ 

The sand-burrowing sea-urchins with shells 

Delicate as those of hens’ eggs, 
Burrowing by movements of long backwardly-directed spines; 
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And the burrowing star-fish which settle into the sand 
By means of rows of pointed ‘‘tube feet”, 

Operated by hydraulic pressure, 

On the under-side of each of the five arms; 

And the smooth-bodied sand eels and the shrimps 

And sea-weeds attached by broad hold-fasts 

—Not roots!—to the rocks or boulders, 

Brown masses a host of small animals 

Grow on or shelter amongst, protected here 

From the buffeting of the sea when the tide is in 

Or kept moist under the damp weight of weed 

When the tide is out. And high up the shore 

The limpets wandering about 

Grazing on fine encrusting weeds, 

And the acorn barnacles, the dog-whelks 

Grey-shelled unless they have mussels to feed on 

When the change of diet puts brown bands on the shells; 
And, in a rock pool, ‘“‘crumb of bread” sponge, 
Hydroids red, green, purple, or richly patterned 

Like the dahlia anemone, yellow sea-lemon, and now and again 
A rapidly moving snail shell which shows me 
It is inhabited by a hermit crab 

Much more active than its original occupant. 

Countless millions of creatures each essential 

To that other, and precisely fashioned 

In every detail to meet his requirements. 


Millions upon millions of them, 

Hardly discernible here 

In the brilliant light in which sea and sky 

Can hardly be distinguished from each other 

—And I know there are billions more 

Too small for a man to see 

Even though human life were long enough 

To see them all, a process that can hardly 

Be even begun. 

Our minds already sense that the fabric of nature’s laws 
Conceals something that lies behind it, 

A greater unity.—We are beginning more and more 
To see behind, or rather through, things, 

To see behind them something they conceal 

For the most part cunningly 
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With their outward appearances, 

By hoodwinking man with a facade 

Quite different from what it actually covers. 

I am convinced that behind this too 

There is another and many more. 

To-day we are breaking up the chaste 

Ever-deceptive phenomena of Nature 

And reassembling them according to our will. 

We look through matter, and the day is not far distant 

When we shall be able to cleave 

Through her oscillating mass as if it were air.1 

Matter is something which man still 

At most tolerates, but does not recognise. 

Here in the brilliant light, where the mandala? is almost complete, 
The circumference of blinding diamond broken 

Only by a few points and dashes of darkness yet, 

The shapes and figures created by the fire of the spirit 

Are only empty forms and colours. It is necessary not to confuse 
The dull glow of such figures with the pure white light 

Of the divine body of truth, not to project 

The light of the highest consciousness into concretized figures, 
But to have the consciousness withdrawn, as if 

To some sphere beyond the world where it is 

At once empty and not empty, 

The centre of gravity of the whole personality 

Transferred from the conscious centre of the ego 

To a sort of hypothetical point 

Between the conscious and the unconscious, 

The complete abolition of the original 

Undifferentiated state of subject and object; 


1 Vide the Aphorisms of Franz Marc. 


2 In The Secret of the Golden Flower symbols having the form of mandalas are reproduced. Mandala means 


circle, specifically “‘magic circle”. (Jung has published the mandala of a somnambulist in his Collected Papers 


on Analytical Psychology.) Magic, because the protecting figure of the enclosing circle is supposed to prevent 


any “outpouring”, that is, to prevent consciousness being burst asunder by the unconscious, or by partial psych- 


ical systems—complexes split off from the whole. At the same time, the mandala gives form to the transforma- 
tion of inward feeling, such as Paul, for instance, has in mind when he recognises that “it is not I wholive, but 


Christ who lives in me’”—Christ being here the symbol of the mystical fact of transformation. This inner 


; conversion, the assumption of a unique individuality, is described by the Chinese as the production of the 


“diamond body” or the “sacred fruit’’. 
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Thus through the certainty that something lives through me 
Rather than that I myself live* % 

A man bridges the gap between instinct and spirit, 

And takes hold upon life, attacks life, 

In a more profound sense than before. 

In the reconciliation of the differentiated 

And the inferior function, the “‘great Tao 

—The meaning of the world”’ is discovered. 


Crossing the island I see the tail of my coat 
Wave back and forth and know 

It is the waves of the sea on my beach. 

And now I am in the cave. A moment ago 

I saw the broad leather-brown belts of the tangleweed, 
And the minute forms that fix themselves 

In soft carmine lace-stencils upon the shingle, 
The notched wrack gemmed with lime-white bead-shells 
Showing like pearls on the dark braid, 

And minute life in a million forms. 

And I saw the tide come crawling 

Through the rocky labyrinths of approach 

With flux and reflux—making inch upon inch 

In an almost imperceptible progress. 

But now I know it is the earth 

And not the water that is unstable ; 

For at every rise and fall of the pellucid tide 

It seems as though it were the shingle 

And the waving forest of sea-growth 

That moves—and not the water! 

And, after all, there is no illusion, 

But seeming deception prefigures truth, 

For it is a matter of physiographical knowledge 
That in the long passages of time ; 

The water remains—and the land ebbs and flows. 


I have achieved the diamond body. 


_| See The Secret of the Golden Flower, a Chinese Book of Life, translated into German and annotated by 
Richard Wilhelm, with a European commentary by C, G. Jung, Dornverlag Grete Ullmann, Munich. 
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Es BRENDA CHAMBERLAIN & R. JOHN PETTS 


(Letters from the Western Highlands, with Wood-engravings by 
the Writers.) 


_ June 5. It was strange to be shutting up TY’r Mynydd for so long. In 
the quiet of Saturday evening I rode Polly over the mountain to Ffridd Corbri; 
she was hocks-deep in the new grass, and as I looked back through the larches 
she was ripping happily at the fresh bite. Here the furred bracken fronds were 
uncurling and lifting their arms—by the time we return they will have spread 
wide in greenness and drooped to a pattern of gold frets. In the morning I 
climbed the roof and covered the chimney-tops with slabs of red slate. It is 
strange to think that this year we shall not be at Tanybwlch for the Hay or up 
at Buarth Braich for the Big Gathering. 


June 6. We headed West from Inverness to walk to the other coast, to be 
at Strome by Thursday for the peat-carrying. Strath Glass was a land of lush 
pasture and mighty blue conifers with darkness at their roots. The river fell 
with a roar from pool to pool under sheer grey crags crowned with birch. 
“Jim McKay, Merchant,” sat in the dust among the hens and bee-skeps by 
hhis rusty shack; beside him crouched his lean brown woman. As we left the 
toad to make a bed by the river, God-the-Father watched us from the back of a 
waiting bus; the dignity of the presence, the power of the wide brow, and the 
‘majesty of the vast white beard were enhanced by the addition of a deer-stalker 
cap. Night brought a black plague of biting midges. 

_ June 7. Up Glen Cannich and over the pass to Elchaig. Everywhere now 
the bog-cotton is blooming in shining white tufts; when a breeze stirs, the 
ground dances alive with the sparkle of a < 

myriad plumes. (Do some crofters still 
stuff their mattresses with this canna?) 
Widespread too are the grey-green bushes 
of the fragrant bog-myrtle and the 
bright yellow stars of the bo-gasphodel, § 
blessed of flowers. (A curse on the old people for calling her the Bone- 
Breaker, blaming such a wonder-star for the softbonedness of their bog- 
grazing cattle.) To-night we cooked on a blazing fire of wood from the bogs; 
the roots of the ancient Highland forest trees lie in the black peat like bleached 
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June 14. Srratu Ascaic. We have been fetching in the peats with M. L, 
splashing home through the ford with the loaded cart. It is a surprise to find 
a Welsh coracle used here for fishing on the high lochans. To-morrow we load 
Ladybird with pack-saddle and gear, and turn her head northwards to the hills 
of Applecross. We go by the West of Ross into Sutherland. a | 


June 18. At Tornapress under the mysterious hills of Applecross, we 
climbed up to Lochan Coire na Poite where first we realized the immensity of 4 
Highland corrie, with its crystal-green Alpine tarns shining in ice-worn basins, 
Spurs running out from the main block of mountain end in huge round masses 
of rock, towers of perpendicular red sandstone with horizontal stratification. 7 

Dirty snow lay in the gullies, a herd of deer watched us from a high col; 
damp-smelling mist swirled round the summit-plateau and 

‘“The pale bubbles, 
The lovely pale-gold bubbles of the globe-flowers,”” . . . 
were sprayed by falling cascades of water throwing themselves over the lip of 
the inner corrie. 


June 19. Along the shores of Loch Damh the sandpipers flew ahead over 
the lapped pebbles all the way, bringing us to Torridon where the dark moun: 
tains have their roots deep in the sea. We are carrying our own gear now, 
Ladybird having been taken home after her dance-of-the-devil at Kishorn. 


June 21. From our camp near Loch Bharranch we watched the moon slide 
free between Liathach’s mysterious bastions and Beinn Eighe’s sterile ridges. - 
The North face of Liathach lives in the mind like something seen in a vision. 
From the deeps of Coire na Caime, which is the Crooked Corrie, sheer cliffs risé 
up to spurs and pinnacles and jagged teeth. Its grandeur draws back the heart. 
Beinn Eighe lifts her white ribs above a tracery of pale screes, making 
ghostly shapes of birch trees on the grey-green of the slopes. Coire Mhic 
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COIRE MHIC FHEARCHAIR 


'Fhearchair is the soul of this mountain. A stupendous cliff of Torridon 
Sandstone rises above the deep loch-side in three bold buttresses capped with 
grey quartzite. 

June 25. At Bridge of Grudie we were wrapped away as if in a dream, 

hidden as we were in our pine-wood with the river almost encircling us, a brown 
flood, on whose rocks Gwyn would lie, her long white legs hanging limply 
towards the water. ; 
_ Slioch, built of sandstone on a base of gneiss, was our guardian angel. 
Slioch, the sugar-loaf, rising from the high plateau, was on our one hand and 
on the other we had Glen Grudie rising to Beinn Eighe, where Sail Mhor’s 
snow-filled gully shone in the June heat. 

To-night we made a mighty fire in our pine copse. Sitting by it, wrapped 
in our blankets, drinking cocoa, we watched the flame-light dancing on the 
‘trees and the brown tent.. Gwyn was distrustful of such a huge blaze. The 
wolf in her shivered and was afraid, | 
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Junz 27. Locu Marze. Here in the still morning, by the Islands of th a 
Dead, as Swci was heating the oatmeal under the wall, a black-throated diver 
came over the water and hunted in the clear depths. 


Junz 28. Rock pools at Aultbea were encrusted with silver, green and 
orange lichen. Blue mussels, dark red sea-anemones, and ethereal green” 
coned limpets glowed in translucent water, with fine-tendrilled seaweeds. 


Jury 1. Lrrriz Locu Broom. Betsan, pale sea-goddess, stepped down — 
into the waters of the loch below the Peak of Horns. (O Renoir, here was a” 
Bather for you.) Her flesh gave out its own 
light, bright and incredible. As she bent over” 
the water her breasts hung down like two 
heavy white roses—full-blown but budding 
yet. The tremulous swell of the cream belly” 
shone above the dark delta of crisp maidenhair. 
The great thighs were firm columns in the 
water. She swam. The long gold hair 
floated in the jade sea like weed. Limbs flashed 
below the ripples. The buttocks glowed 
smooth and green, as though two cool mush- 
rooms were growing together beneath the 
water. 


Bap.tucuracw. An oldcrofter, with loaded 
peat-creel, tottered from black hill to low white 
house. A crone hobbled up in gaping boots, 
seeking her grey cow. ‘‘She’s after the 
bull—it’s the third time, but it’s no use at all— 
he’s too young.” (The voice was a shrieking rasp; she was deaf.) ‘‘I’m by my 
own, for my man is dead. But I’m keeping the house goin’—for there’s my 
son, he’s away in Skye workin’ the roads, and I’m just trying to keep a door 
open for’m. But it’s verra hard. Some ha’e luck but we ha’e not. We had 
other cow from the Minister’s clachan down Dundonnell way, and she had a 
calf in her, but, och, she died—and we just had to put her in the groun’, 


Thirty poun’, and we just had to put her in the groun’,—Some folk put them 
in the sea.” 


Juty 6. From the peaks of An Teallach, where pancake-shaped rocks are 


piled in fantastic disorder we looked into deep gullies wind-echoing and packed 
with snow. 


Away from us, into lost distance, there was water, sea-lochs, tiny lochans, th 

) : nd > as, the 
ocean, bog pools. And hills, homely round hillocks, and hoiine of wild 
beauty and strange shape Thrift, that we had thought of as a shore-plant, 
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blooms here in the highest tops. Ptarmigan, only half-afraid, shuffled and 
_ croaked before us on the rubbly slopes. 

__ An eagle drifted, warm against cool evening light, claiming Coire Toll an 
k eee for his own. What a land to lord it over! Rock, water, and clean 
- wind. 

_ Weslept under An Teallach at Corryhallie by the giant larch trees. 


Jury 8. For nearly three weeks we lived in sodden clothes. Our boots 
were a pulp, and our extra-thick stockings never dried out. It was a comfort 
_ to have one dry pair to wear in the sleeping bag 
at night, after the cold dampness of the day. 
_ At times even the loaf was a spongy mass. 
(“Bread I dip in the river,”—sang R. L. S.) 
_ By Dundonnell, I came upon a red squirrel 
playing in the road. Showing no fear of me, 
he ran to a stream, drank, and began to 
search for nuts under the trees. We sat facing 
one another within a few feet. He ate his 
nuts greedily, watching me in complete trust 
_ from his huge brown eyes. I crept up and 
stroked his back and curling froth of tail. I BM 
~ could not resist the temptation to pick him up, 
_ but when he felt my hands tightening round 
his ribs, he chattered with rage and fled up a 


pine tree. BLACK-THROATED DIVER 


Jury 9. Ever since we came North I have been chafing to see the real coast, 
wild rocks with the surf breaking on them. At the sea-end of Loch Broom, the 
sky seems suddenly to lighten, the cliffs rise, and there is the smell of salt waves 
throwing white spray against the yellow-barnacled rocks. There is the giut, 
glut of water smacked into dark hollowed caves, and the sandstone is rubbed 
smooth and round where water breaks ceaselessly upon it. 


Jury 9. After making a study of its wing pattern, I had left my dead 
oyster-catcher by the tent door. When we came back we found a plump 
hedgehog with his wet snout buried deep in the bird’s rib-cage. I turned him 
on his back and he slept, gorged with his bloody meal. 


Juty 10. Uttaroot. On the quay, the spirit-soaked owner of the white 
yacht stood watching the old herring-fisher mending the brown nets, and 
envied him his unshaking hands. I took off my boots at the cobbler’s house 
and sat with Betsan in his kitchen while he sewed them up. The small room 
was filled with gossiping women and playing children; the air was heavy with 
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the smell of sweat and boiled suet-pudding. Two small girls ran in, eyes wide 
with€fear: ‘Mrs. Ross is coming.” There came a dragging of slippered feet 
wee =» towards the door. A squat figure swayed in and rolled 
on to a chair. Black gathered skirt and apron, black 
knitted cap, and black with encrusted filth the innumer-_ 
able cracks and folds of the sagging yellow face. Here 
was the dreadfulness of age. There was no longer 
strength enough to hold up the jaw; the wet mouth 
hung wide, baring the shining gums and one brown tusk, — 
YY behind which the grey tongue moved ceaselessly. iogl 


\e away at the back of the staring ice-blue eyes the halting 
4% mind wandered with gossip. 

Jury 24. Scourrz. We have passed through a tract of 
hill-country covered with numberless lochans, each at 7 


= eS 
BETSAN THE BATHER 


different leveland flowing into the one below. Every turn of the way brought the 
sight of new waters bearing the flat russet leaves and white flowers of the water-— 
lily ( lovely Nymphaea, the Light-Seeker, spreading her arms and lifting — 
her head for joy of the sun; folding within herself and sinking again at coming 

of dusk). 


Jury 26. There was a woman at Blarmore in a yellow cotton frock; her long . 
| 


. 


hair lay on her back, falling from a kerchief tied about her head. She was a 
massive poem, a heavy russet fruit, yet she walked with the grace of a cat. I 
stared at her,—here was the woman I had always tried to draw. | 


Juty 29. From Blarmore towards Sandwood there is a rough cart-track for 
about two miles, used by peat-carriers. Then there is nothing but naked cliffs 
rising from the sea, with boggy peat-moss running inland to the hills. At first, — 
we could not see the water, for there was a swell of ground hiding it from us; _ 
but sometime in the afternoon, just as the sun broke through clouds that had — 
made the morning heavy and gloomy, we came to sheep-bitten turf and a break 
in the line of hill. . 

Below us was the white sand of a wide bay. On the south 
the cliffs were of sandstone and on the north of volcanic rock. 
There was the Atlantic breaking in long lines of foam on black 
rocks. On this almost windless day, the surf broke regularly 
with a sound like thunder. To the north-west, on the farthest 
point of land, shone the white cylinder of the Cape Wrath 
Lighthouse, ti 

We pitched the tent on a high grassy ledge facing the Cape, 
and went down among the marram-bound dunes to the water. 
Gwyn was sent after rabbits, but she was a fool, losing her 
head in excitement of seeing so many, and so 
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_ catching none. We needed more food to 
teach the Cape. The sea was of such a clear 
_ greenness in the evening sun that as each wave 
~ mounted high into a glassy peak we saw the 
_ seaweeds swaying in the heart of the water. 
_ Under the swell breaking in marbled surf, they 
~ moved slowly and rhythmically their delicate 
_ fronds and tough bladders. To the south-west 
__we saw an awful pillar of black rock detached 
_ from the main cliff, a towering narrow stack, 
_ wave-worn and haunted by white sea birds. 
_ We scrambled along the cliff-top until we 
_ were abreast of it. Spray hung round its base. : 
' To the crag under our feet, fulmar petrels came and went, suddenly beating 
_ with strong shoulder-movements towards us, then down and away, the grey 
_ wings marked as if with smeared chalk at the wrists, the tail fanned out in a 
_ widearc. They are silent, the fulmars, so different from the wailing gulls. 


There were mushrooms. I gathered enough for the morrow’s breakfast, 
_ carrying them in my red handkerchief. 


Wind came at dawn out of the north-east, angry red-purple streaks sulked 
behind the red flashes from the lighthouse. Driving clouds obscured the sea- 
cliffs. Rain came. We had to start, food was running low, it was nine to ten 
miles to the Cape and we did not know what the going would be like. So 
the tent was made into a wet bundle to be hand-carried and we set off in the 
_ drizzle. Mist hung low and the Cape fog-horn boomed all day. is 
_ We climbed steadily to the next cliff-top. The foaming rivers were exciting 
to cross, but rain fell faster. 


We found a patch of sloping ground above a small 
bay, pitched the tent, ate a small meal (it was now late 
afternoon), and watched gannets, terns and cormorants 
fishing in deep water. It was a solitary place. We sat 
and planned how we-would come to live at Sandwood 
for months on end and haunt these beaches, exploring 
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3 caves, watching birds. 

a Cape Wrath was our goal, but once reached it 

4 would have to be left. Civilization lay south-east and 

4 it would be. bitter to have to go back to a road again, 
however narrow it might be. 


es i i i hore, raising his 
bull seal, like a floating hulk of timber, swam near the shore, 

nive ‘seid ca the sea. 5 We walked on ‘through clouds of midges. ‘That 

night we were really benighted for the first time. It was about midnight. We 
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were tired. Only the fog-horn booming ahead told us we were in the right 
direction. A dim white mist floated over the deep bog-holes. Nowhere tc 
itch a tent. The ground oozed water at every step. Suddenly we were on 
the brink of a deep gorge, vapour-filled; the roar of water came up tous. There 
was nothing to do but camp above the ravine, on the —- 
bog. Tent pins went into the ground with distressing 
ease. We prayed for a calm night. It was when we 
had crept into the sleeping bag after a frugal supper, that 
agreat wind came out of the sou’west. After that the 
% pote, my = tent went mad. It cracked with reports like pistol shots 7 
Hitec fl , it sagged down into our faces, it bellied out, it shivered 
Meer and groaned. We imagined ourselves tentless in the 
, black night, our home blown into the sea... . Tired- 
ness made us callous, we dozed, only occasionally putting out a hand to feel that 
our gear was still there. 


The gale was still blowing next morning, but the sun shone in a clear sky. 
The delight of tumbling out into the windy day, to see breakers tipped witl 
white horses, of washing in the peaty river! We had cold drammach. Gwyn 
poor dog, practically lived on it. No wood for a cooking-fire here. We ate 
the last of the bread and there was left a little oatmeal and two oxo-cubes. 


1 Hy 


An hour’s walking over the bogs in the roaring wind—and we were at Cape 
Wrath. On the cliff-edge, lighthouse and keepers’ cottages dazzled the eyes’ 
on such a bright morning. Round the whole ran an immaculate white-washe 
wall. We wandered inside like hungry dogs. Food mattered more to us thar 
the Cape that morning. We knocked at the Head Keeper’s house. No one 
answered. 


It was fourteen miles to Durness and food,—the track was rough and the 
gale buffeted us cruelly so that we reeled like drunkards under our heavy packs. 
We lay on our sides resting once and ate the oxo cubes reflectively. 


Jury 30. Kyte or Durnzss. The sea in its depth was purest blue, in the 
shallows vivid emerald, merging to mellow green where the water covered the 
sands of the traeth; through this cool harmony wound the red peat-water of the 
river like a stream of dark blood. a 


Even before the ugliest of all buffaloes doth it spread out its tail; 


“Is not the sea the peacock of peacocks? | 
Maes a 4 
Never doth it tire of its lace-fan of silver and silk.” | 


Avucusr 7. Isiz or Sxyz. Finding ourselves in Easter Ross we had to 
come West again before turning home; now we are by Loch Scavaig under the 
Black Cuillin, with as much food as we could drag across the hills. (There’s an 
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old shaggy cow by Camasunary.) There is so much to tell you that must wait 
until we see you again,—of climbing on the great ridge of the Cuillin, whose 
utter desolation grips the heart,—of peak-encircled Loch Coruisk with the 
island of terns,—of how Gwyn led us back to the tent through the black night 


_ over miles of cliff and crag,—and of the loveliness of this green cwm where we 


are lying in the sun now, with mountain and sea and a rich froth of meadow- 
sweet. Our boots have been finally broken by the harsh gabbro of Skye. We 
must go back,—but it will not be to a place less lovely than here. When next 
we write it will be from the white house under Moel Faban. 
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WORTHY IS THE LAMB 


A. EDWARD RICHARDS 


FAN was shepherd of a few thousand sheep on a stretch of Cardiganshire 
| eae too far from any village for real social life. He had a fine bitch 

called Fan, and in the evening of a winter Ifan would call her off and go home 
fairly early sometimes to his wife Ann. Ann was a fine wife who had stuck by 
him through thirty-five years of being a shepherd in all that loneliness, but — 
perhaps that isn’t very remarkable because her father had been a shepherd and 
she was brought up to it. ; 

When he got home, Ann would lay his dinner on the little round table in © 
front of the peat fire on the floor. Ifan would hang his short crook and hat on — 
the hook behind the half door and Fan would put her snout on her paws in > 
front of the fire. Ifan would begin to eat his dinner right away and wouldn’t 
bother to waste time with washing his hands. There was no tablecloth on the © 
small round table, and practically always the supper would be boiled bacon, 
boiled potatoes, and tea. The bacon was very salt, the potatoes were very 
greasy, and the tea was very strong, but that was the way Ifan liked them. 

After dinner, Ann would clear away and Ifan would light the oil lamp with a 
rush candle and put a couple more pieces of peat on the fire. 

“Funny,” perhaps he would say, ‘‘how that old peat do burn without making 
any noise.” 

Ann wouldn’t say anything because she had heard that remark about once a 
week for the last thirty years. Besides, she wasn’t expected to answer. She 
would draw the little lace curtains tidily behind the geranium and fetch her 
knitting. She always knitted the same stockings for Ifan, grey ribbed with 
white toes and heels and two bands white round the top. 

Ifan would sit back in the settle and pick his teeth loud for a minute. 

“T think I will practise that bit in ‘Lift up your Heads’,” he would say, and 
reach for ‘‘The Messiah”’ from its place behind the china greyhound with a fine — 
hare in its mouth on the mantelpiece. ; 

In the district was the mansion of Hafod, and they said that Handel had — 
composed the “‘Hallelujah!’’ Chorus there after hearing Daniel Rowlands 
preaching open air to a big congregation at Llangeitho. It was only an old 
story, of course, but Ifan liked to believe it. After all, it did give a kind of 
flavour to the piece to think it was, in a manner of speaking, a bit of home | 
grown. . 

__ Ifan sang sol-fa. He'd had the copy of ‘The Messiah” a fair time now and 
it was beginning to show signs of falling to pieces. The cover had gone a long , 


. 
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6 time ago and the title page was decorated with a round brown ring from a teacup, 


__ 4 bit of fat well rubbed in, and a large half-crown spot of candle grease. How- 
_ €ver, in the following pages, the notes themselves were still all there and that 


_ was the main thing. Besides, Ifan had a fondness for the little knocked about 
_ and torn book with which he and Ann and Fan had spent so many evenings. 
_ Ifan had no time for those dots and hooks they called ‘‘old notation,”’ so he said, 


_ but deep down he was sorry he couldn’t understand it. This was naturally due 


_ to a lack of schooling, but he got on pretty fair with the sol-fa, and the one 
_ thing you could say about Ifan was that he was reliable about keeping in tune. 


_ His voice was nothing to talk about, meaning it was no contest winner, although 
__ he had won ten shillings in money for an open solo baritone at a small local 


- eisteddfod. He had sung a bit out of ‘Judas Maccabaeus” and the adjudicator, 


_ a well-known man from away somewhere, complimented Ifan on his accuracy 


~ and what he called his ‘‘good taste.” 

- Queer thing, they said, for him to say a shepherd singer like Ifan to have, 
~ but anyhow, home came Ifan with the ten shillings, and this in spite of a big 
- nob singer from down South who had sung a beautiful Welsh song about leaving 


_ home and mam in a big splendid way, most of it with his eyes tight shut. The 
_ adjudicator said some hard things about singing rubbish, but then everybody 
_ didn’t agree with him that the beautiful Welsh songs about leaving home and 
_ mam and thatched cottages were rubbish, and he wasn’t ever asked to adjudicate 
again. 


But that was all a very long time ago, and now Ifan would have to put on a 


4 pair of very good steel rims before he could see the notes. Neither would he be 


"singing quite so powerful, but he would still be accurate, accurate as the turnip 
_ watch in his pocket waistcoat left-hand side. 

_ “Snap” would the tuning fork go sharp against the arm of the settle and 
_ buzzing beautiful it would be put up by Ifan’s ear and Fan would lift her head 
_ sudden. 

- “Doh ray me, me-me-me-me, fah, doh-oh-oh,” would sing Ifan and, after 
- counting the four bars rest, he would hum the part soprano until he came to 
- the tenors and bassers, and mezzoforte as instructed he would start “‘one, two” 
then off into ‘‘Who is the King of Glory?” 
Perhaps, if Ifan was in good voice and not going back over the same bit over 
- and over again, but singing straight through, Ann would start nodding her 
head in time as she passed the wool over her needles, one plain one purl. Then, 
round about half-past eight, Ifan would take the steel rims from off his nose and 
_ put the book down on the table where it would pick up another bit of dirt, 
_ another drop of tea, or another bit of bacon fat. 
“Now, what about that bed?” he would say as he had a look at his turnip 
_ watch, and Ann would wind up the slack and stick the four needles into the 


woo! ball. 
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Ifan would put “‘The Messiah” back behind the china greyhound and cup 
his hand round the top of the funnel of the paraffin oil lamp before giving it L 
good blow out. Then, perhaps humming the bit he had just sung, he would 
follow Ann into the lower end unbuttoning his waistcoat or winding his turnip 
watch. 

Fan would stay by the fire and only open perhaps half of one eye once or 
twice when the peat fell with a little bit of quiet noise. | 

Now, while this singing had been going on for a great many years actually, 
this year there was a very special reason why Ifan was studying the oratorio so. 
deep. This was it. : ne 

For a long time the big oratorios like ‘Samson Agonistes,” ‘‘Elijah,” and 
‘The Messiah” had been performed all up and down the place in Cardiganshire _ 
and places neighbouring, owing to the natural urge of the people to lift their 
voices. The local schoolmaster or somebody who’d had a bit of County School 
would call a singing practice about the end of September and state that the 
chapel would like them to try their hand at such and such an oratorio because 
of the state of the building debt. After that, every Thursday night, perhaps, 
after prayer meeting, and every Sunday after chapel they would go at it. The 
accompanist would do her best on the harmonium, but as a rule that es would 
be pretty shocking. Apart from the actual singing, it would also be a social 
function and would often be responsible for two young people starting to keep 
company with each other. 4 

Then, round about Whit, the conductor would scrape together a few fiddlers 
and a ’cello player from the College perhaps and out would go the posters 
announcing a Grand Concert in the chapel. They would ask some big local 
to be chairman, which is a form of blackmail because nobody can be chairman 
of anything in Wales unless he gives something to the Cause, the Cause usually © 
being the building debt of the chapel. . 

There would be rehearsals every night for about a week before the perform- 
ance, tempers would be lost chronic, and a great fuss made by the ladies about 
erecting a stage and trimming it. Punctual however, about half-past six on the 
day, the conductor would tap very nervous on his stand, the singers would spit 
their throat lozenges and extra strong into their handkerchiefs, and the congre- 
gation would settle down to listen pretty critical. — eS 

Sometimes they would get artistes from away to sing the solos, such as 
National winners. That is, when they were pretty certain to sell a lot of the 
front row three shilling seats. Sometimes a local would try his hand, and 
generally a try only it would be, because it is funny that the Welsh are pretty | 
good at choral singing and yet somehow they don’t make much of a success of 
solo singing. Look at the really big singers like Melba and Caruso and 
McCormack. There never has been a Welsh singer in that class except Evan 
Williams, and he was born in Ohio, U.S.A. Perhaps it’s a question of educa- 
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@ tion, the Welsh being pretty good at singing with what God gave them for 
_ nothing, that is, the voice, and pretty bad at singing with what God gave them 
_ to cultivate, which is the brain. In choral singing you don’t need much brain 


_ except in the conductor, and he is generally the conductor because he’s got 


va brains and no voice. 
_ Well, somebody had decided that it was about time that all this singing 


_ should be put to some useful purpose, with the result that it was arranged that 
_ a big musical festival should take place at Aberystwyth in the spring with real 
_ artistes, an orchestra from London and a big name of a conductor, and naturally 
_ the oratorio chosen was the old favourite “‘The Messiah.” This put all the 
_ little performances of this and that, here and there, in the shade for the time 
being because all the village choirs, regardless of denomination, were invited to 
__ spend the winter practising the choruses with a view to them forming the choir 


at the festival. 
_ _ So that was why Ifan was putting in so much time singing these days. On 


= Sunday he would take Fan with him for morning sermon at the little chapel in 
_ the village about seven miles away, stay for dinner with Wil Saddler, go to 


_ Sunday school, and after tea sing with Wil Saddler, who was a big round yellow 


_ man with a lot of untended moustache and a very thin tenor voice that seemed 


"to struggle out of the top of his head. After the preacher had had his say, they 


would settle down to the real business of the day, that is, the singing practice. 
__. The local conductor was Mister Davies Schoolmaster, very clever at sight 
_ reading old notation and sol-fa and a big personality with A.C. behind his name. 


_ He was practically the only man in the district outside the clergy that wasn’t 
- called by his first name. Neither did he have a nickname of any kind, which 
- means he was in a class all by himself that didn’t admit nicknames. Probably 


on account of the size of his intellect he was in the most privileged class, because 


_ he could discuss fireworks like spiritualism, communism, and Roman Catholics 
- without anybody getting suspicious about his being unfaithful to the Calvinistic 
' Methodist cause. — 


Now, prompt at eight o’clock, with the penny collection counted and safe in 
_ the pocket of a deacon on his way home, Mr. Davies would go into the space in 


front of the pulpit, take a pair of handsome pincer spectacles out of his pocket, 


q spread his copy on top of the big Bible and tell the small servant girls in the 
_ back row to come quick without any hanky-panky to the front row where he 


could keep his eye on them. Then, the real business would be on. It’s pretty 


sure that better, more classic singing has taken place in certain parts of the 
world off and on, but certainly no more sincere singing, that is, singing with 
more real deep heart in it has ever taken place. The local poet in a second 
prize-winning ode put it rather nicely when he described the spirals of sound 
mixed with the smell of oil lamps climbing through the Welsh evenings from 
the hearts of the shepherds and one wise man to the windowsills of Heaven. 
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The leader would always be Ifan—lIfan, nodding his crop of grey hair stiff 
and dry like rushes and saying “‘one, two, three, four,” when the bassers are! 
pausing or perhaps giving Wil Saddler and the tenors a bit of a helping hand © 
when the going was difficult. But always he would have half an eye on Mister — 
Davies’ left hand, the one that beat time regular as a big clock while the artistic 
right hand was making the music sweet or powerful according to necessity. — 
Naturally, at the start, the messes they sometimes got into was something — 
shocking, and even Ifan’s accuracy couldn’t rescue them. Gradually, however, — 
they got inside those choruses in a manner of speaking, and eventually they got — 
so much inside them that when they were sung there was no giggling or remarks © 
made in a whisper and even the little servant girls in the front row would have 
straight faces when singing ‘‘For unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given.” — 

It isn’t surprising, of course, that Ifan had a particular personal affection for 
“Worthy is the Lamb,” and that although “‘He shall feed His Flock like a 
Shepherd”’ is an alto air, sometimes at home he would have a go at it sotto 
voce and then look over his steel rims at Ann who would generally be smiling 
a bit. 

Also, it is quite understandable that his affection would sometimes lead his 
feet astray, like in the beginning part of ‘‘Behold the Lamb of God”’ where the © 
bassers move up a whole octave and if they are not very careful they have a 
grand chance of oversinging in spite of it being marked ‘“‘piano.”’ Well, some- 
times it would be on the first ‘‘Behold” and sometimes on the second, but one 
or the other it was pretty certain that Mister Davies’ right hand would flutter — 
nasty in the direction of the bassers, and Ifan would know that too much heart 
and not enough common sense had been put into that awful old lovely bit again. 

After an hour to an hour-and-a-half of this, Mister Davies would say ‘“‘Thank 
you all, thank you Ifan,” and after lighting his pipe from Wil Saddler’s match, — 
Ifan would be off back on the seven miles. Ten to one the birds would flutter 
in the hedges, not with the sound of his hobnails on the road, but with the 
sound of ‘‘Why do the nations so furiously rage together?” sung in the regardless 
way people sing when they have no audience. Well, that’s how it was all 
winter long and into the spring. . 

The lambs were the usual nuisance and particularly bad was a spell of snow 
late in the season. However, just before Easter, he felt that his flock and ‘‘The 
Messiah” were doing very nicely thank you very much. Both seemed to have a 
nice shape, not too many lambs lost during the week, and not too much temper 
lost on Sunday night. Sa 

In early April, Mister Davies read a circular letter from the organisers of the 
festival. This said that in order to get everybody pretty well looking alike on 
the stage during the performance of ‘‘The Messiah” on such and such a date, 
please would all the ladies wear white blouses and black skirts, and gentlemen { 
please put on dark suits and black tie bows. The brief mention of white 
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blouses meant domino to the chances of about twenty-five per cent of the choir 
attending right away. This was on account of the expense, and a pity, but in 
one or two cases because of something personal. One of the contraltos, for 
instance, a big party pretty well known locally for a big powerful voice like 
treacle in a bottle of port wine, had her nose put out of joint completely. She 
had saved up, bought and paid for a very tasty blouse in crimson and peacock 
blue, silk shot. Somebody had told her early on that there might be a 
chance of her singing ‘‘He was despised” at the festival. Stupid, whoever it 
was, and she was a bit dull to have listened, but when she wasn’t asked she felt 
slighted and had bought this fancy garment specially to draw attention to 


herself. 


Ifan was not troubled by the contents of the letter, because two shillings in 
Ann’s hand on Monday morning before she went to Aberystwyth meant that 


__ he would have his white collar, tie bow, and quite a bit of change if Ann used 
_ her common sense. His homespun suit for Sunday best was quite dark 
_ enough anyhow. 


Soon, nothing was left but one week before the great day. Mister Davies 


- announced that there would be a rehearsal every night that week and Ifan 


attended every one. On the last evening but one he didn’t take his copy out 
of his pocket until the “‘Worthy”’ chorus was half over, and that evening, 
instead of saying “‘Thank you Ifan,’’ Mister Davies said ‘‘Splendid Ifan.” 

_ It was an understood thing that Ann would stay at home that day, although 
nothing actual was said. At half-past six on the morning of roth May, Ifan 


_ was sitting down having a cup of tea before starting. Round his neck was a 


beautiful new shiny collar celluloid with two little points sticking out under- 


_ neath his chin. The tie bow was fastened in place with a press stud and was 


just like the little bit of bow the boys from the County School wore with their 


_ big white collars. His red and blue Oxford shirt was nice and clean, and 


although Ifan didn’t know it, Ann had spent a lot of time brushing his home- 
spun. Looked very tidy and nice did Ifan as he got up from the settle, took 
“The Messiah” from behind the china greyhound and put it in his inside 
pocket. After that, he felt his waistcoat to make certain that his steel rims and 
his turnip watch were all correct, and then reached for his short crook and hat. 

A few minutes later his bright blackinged boots were ringing the road and 
the early sun was trying to warm the homespun between his shoulders. At 
half-past eight he was talking to Mister Davies and Wil Saddler on the platform 
of the village station. | : ; 

‘What do you make of the weather, Ifan?” asked Mister Davies. 

“Fine day for certain,” said Ifan. ; 
‘Why, you seen red at night last night, Ifan?’”’ said Wil Saddler sharp, and 
Mister Davies of course had to laugh because Wil Saddler had a reputation as 


a wag and Mister Davies never believed in spoiling a reputation. 
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‘“‘No,”’ said Ifan, ‘‘just feel.” ; a 
“They say,” said Wil Saddler, ‘that there is over thirty players in the 
orchestra, Mister Davies. Awful lot it sounded to me like.” 
Actually nobody had said anything about the number in the orchestra, but 
after being such a big success with his joke about red at night, Wil Saddler felt — 
he had to show the size of his intellect by talking serious. 5 
“Well, I don’t know,” said Mister Davies, “‘in fact, the posters say ‘Full 
Symphony Orchestra,’ and if that is true, as no doubt it is, there should be © 
nearer a hundred and thirty than thirty.” 
‘‘Fancy,” said Wil Saddler, quite unable to appreciate over a hundred people 
playing musical instruments like flutes and pianos and cornets, and feeling that 
Mister Davies had no need to be funny quite so obvious. After all, his joke © 
about red at night was very good. 
_ Ifan, meanwhile, gripped his short crook hard between his clasped hands and 
looked over the railway lines and valley below into the morning. He hoped 
very sincerely that Mister Davies was right, not because he wanted to see Wil — 
Saddler shown up, but because he wanted the big musical experience of standing 
up singing a grand thing like “‘The Messiah” in front of a champion conductor 
and a large congregation and an orchestra that size. Between them, he felt, 
they would do justice to ‘““The Messiah.” If Ifan had had a bit of education, 
a remark like that would have made him appear very presumptuous, but in fact, 
outside the culture of the Bible, ‘‘The Messiah”’ was Ifan’s education, and since - 
he had passed high in it he was entitled to talk about it in that presumptuous 
way. The thought going through Mister Davies’ mind at the same time was 
that Ifan and Handel would have got along fine together. 
Just about then the little train pulled into the station, and there was great 
excitement about getting on board quickly although that was all a big sham 
because nobody had ever heard of the little train leaving the platform until 
everybody was not only sitting down, but sitting down comfortable. The three 
of them got into a ‘‘Smoking” and all the way down into the valley the chat was 
all about the festival, what a big thing it was for them, and what oratorio they 
would be doing next year, and who the artistes were, and how many different 
choirs were going to be there, and anyhow they wouldn’t let the festival down; 
in fact, if every choir was as good as their’s the festival would be a howling 
success. he last remark, needless to say, was made by Wil Saddler. by 
The little train fetched up clanking in Aberystwyth station and some of the 
light-hearted young people started getting out of the compartments before the 
train had stopped. Pretty soon a fair crowd was walking down Terrace Road 
getting excited about the big banner hanging across the road with ‘‘West Wales 
Musical Festival” printed bold in red right across it. 
“Gracious,” said one stupid, “‘Aberystwyth got her washing hanging out in — 
Terrace Road,” and a lot more stupids laughed with her. : | 
c 
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Mister Davies, being a local conductor, had to hurry off to some kind of 
_ committee, so Ifan and Wil Saddler stepped along to the Front for a bit of a sit 
_ down and a look at the sea before the general rehearsal at eleven o’clock. They 
sat down by the boatslip, and didn’t do anything for a little bit except look at the 
_ sea. Ifan had a feeling that he would like to be sitting here all by himself, 
_ because the nearness of the festival and being in Aberystwyth on a day that 
"wasn’t a fair or market day made him want to either sing out loud or say some- 


_ Hall. He ran his finger inside his collar celluloid and fiddled with his tie bow 


__ ‘‘What time you make it?” inquired Wil Saddler. 
_  ‘“‘Half-past ten almost on the dot,” answered Ifan, and as if to corroborate 


_ “First-class timekeeper this,” said Ifan, putting the turnip watch back in his 
pocket. 

_ Neither of the two sitters had noticed that the great conductor of the festival 
_ from away somewhere had been watching them, He had taken a little stroll all 
_ by himself for the air and he was a bit amused at the two specimens on the seat, 
_ especially at Wil Saddler’s moustache all untidy and Ifan’s collar celluloid and 
A bit of tie bow. When he saw Ifan rubbing the surface of his handful of turnip 
_ watch with his thumb he had to hurry by quicker because he didn’t want to hurt 
their feelings. 

_ “‘Look,”’ said Ifan, poking a thumb at the black back going away from them, 
“that feller that’s dressed smart. Want a haircut he do, I should think.” 

_ Wil Saddler saw a thick grey fringe underneath the great conductor’s 
_ Homburg. 

__ **Want your shears round the edge of his collar, Ifan,”’ said Wil Saddler, and 
they both laughed so loud the fishermen loafing on the boatslip got all superior 
_ about farm servants from the country. 

But when, about twenty minutes later, the same great conductor stepped on 
~ to the rostrum to start the rehearsal in the big Festival Hall, Ifan got a bit of a 
start. Wil Saddler turned round from where he was sitting with the tenors to 
look for Ifan. He found him right at the back of the Hall up against the wall, 
_ and Wil Saddler pushed his finger in the direction of the great conductor and 
putting his other hand to the side of his mouth said “Haircut.” Ifan under- 
stood and he smiled simply and waved his copy back at Wil Saddler. He was, 
however, a bit surprised, because a remark about a stranger by the boatslip is 
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very different to a remark made about a great conductor in a magnificent hha 
like this. Especially when the great conductor is conducting ‘“The Messiah” 
with, yes, over a hundred in the orchestra all scraping a bit or blowing a bit as- 
they tuned their instruments. 4 
Next to Ifan was a young student from the college in a proper linen collar 

white starched, a tie bow tied by hand and a black suit with stripe trousers. He 
gave Ifan a grin when he saw what Ifan had round his neck and showed a lot of 
teeth. Actually, Ifan hardly saw the young man because the size of the hall 
and the fine face of the great conductor and the choir had got right inside him” 
and isolated him from things like tie bows, collars, and haircuts. 


Soon the great conductor tapped with his stick and as he raised his arm his 
personality tamed all the chat and whisper. A soprano from near Newquay 
coughed very unnecessary and the conductor looked suddenly at her pretty 
sharp. There was no more of that kind of nonsense during the rest of the 
festival from anybody. During the morning they went through the choruses 
and the great conductor made a few remarks in English about strange things 
like ‘‘volume”’ and “‘control’’ which only a few like Mister Davies understood. 
Somehow, however, Ifan seemed to know what he was getting at. He then 
told them that he wouldn’t need the choir any longer but that they were welcome 
to stay for the orchestral rehearsal if they wanted to. The majority went out 
chatting there and then, but Ifan never moved until the great conductor got 
down from off his rostrum. Ifan looked a bit old-fashioned at Wil Saddles 
later on when the latter remarked that there wasn’t enough for some people, 
but that even the best would get a bellyful of “‘The Messiah” before the end of 
the day. Actually Wil Saddler was hungry and he naturally resented hanging 
_ about outside the Festival Hall while Ifan listened to a lot of fiddlers being put 

through the hoop. Therefore, the ham and eggs dinner at the Rainbow Hous 
Tea Rooms in Little Darkgate Street soon put things all right. Wil Saddler 
wiped his moustache on a big yellow handkerchief when he had finished anc 
said, ‘‘What about a cup of tea?” While drinking they both put their elbows 
on the top of the beautiful clean marble table and afterwards made a big 
business of picking their teeth. 

Well, at last it overflowed Ifan’s silence, this feeling inside him. q 

“It’s going to be a great afternoon,” he said. ‘‘I feel it all about me. Here 
we are with a fine day like this, all those fiddlers from away doing their very best 
for us, that champion big conductor with all the heart in him behind his work, 
and us with a whole winter’s hard slaving inside us. I’m pretty certain, Wil 
boy, we are going to have an afternoon on the heights, perhaps in the ee 


of God himself,” 


_ Now when Ifan talked like that, Wil Saddler had enough common to keep 
his mouth shut, so he just quietly said, ‘‘Naturally, Ifan, naturally.” er 
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___ They were in their places nice and early that afternoon, mainly because Wil 
ie Saddler wanted to get a front row seat. During the morning a tall fat man had 

_ got in front of him and spoiled what Wil Saddler considered was the congre- 
_ gation’s view of him. High up in the back row of the bassers sat Ifan, his copy 
_ a bit of a mess between his thick brown hands. Next to him was the young 

man from the college again, who had altered his opinion of Ifan since he heard 
him singing during the rehearsal. That was why he still sat next to him. 
_ Ifan saw the Hall filling gradually, first the cheap seats at the back excited and 
_ serious, and then the front expensive seats well-dressed and sedate. Little girls 
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3 _and boys went up and down the aisles with bundles of programmes and dropped 
| their small change like tiny bells. Somebody started clapping and everybody 


S looked in the direction of the stage, but it was only a false alarm, probably 
_ somebody a bit nervous trying to be funny. Below him, on the right-hand side 
_ of the stage, sat the sopranos and contraltos in every shade of white blouse from 
_ pale grey to nearly yellow. To his left were the tenors, young men mostly, very 
self-conscious and determined to be tenors or burst. Below them all, the 
_ orchestra were playing about with their instruments. One man with a french 
horn bright like a new red penny was very busy polishing away with a bit of 
- shammy rag, and a fiddler kept going trum-trum, trom-trom and then pong 
_ with his fingers. It was, Ifan thought, very much like an eisteddfod, a 
_ preaching meeting, or an auction, a big auction at a big house. 

_ - The place was filling up rapidly now, and because it was beautifully fine 
| outside, people began to get so hot that they used their programmes like fans, 
_ and Ifan saw a lot of white flutter in the body of the Hall just like those damaging 
_ old cabbage butterflies. It was getting nearly beginning time and even those 
- who made a point of being late because of a new hat were sitting down and then 
_ getting up to look for a friend at the back of the Hall that they knew very well 
| wasn’t there. In the front rows the big pots of the County were sitting uncom- 
_ fortable and trying to look as if listening to ‘‘The Messiah” was a daily 
' occurrence like a cup of tea. 

' Just sufficiently late to make everybody a little more excited, the great 
_ conductor walked slowly on to the stage and everybody both on the floor and 
' the stage followed the lead of the orchestra and stood up clapping hands. He 
held on to the rostrum rail and bowed most magnificent from the chest upwards 
- and a lot of those who only came to the festival for a bit of fun became very 
ae: respectful towards him. ‘The continuity of the proceedings was a bit spoilt by 


one of the nobs from the front row having to be assisted on to the stage to tell 
everybody what they already knew and some had come a long way to see, 
_ namely, that now he had great pleasure and so forth. Both he and the treasurer 
of the festival were pleased, so that was something. _ 

Then, with two sharp taps, a second of very quiet time, the result of a lot of 


4 very hard work began. Ifan strained forward and saw a forest of fiddler’s 
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hands hover over the strings for the quiet second and then, when the great 
conductor’s arm came down, they started, and what was called ‘‘No. 1 Overture 
in Ifan’s sol-fa resolved itself into sound that now flooded the Hall and drowned 
the flutterings and whispered words. To Ifan, although he had heard it once 
before that day, it was still one of the most beautiful sounds he had ever heard, 
and real and sincere like a first spring cock blackbird, and he started laughing 
inside himself with a happiness that made him want to cry badly with tears as if 
he were sad. Instead, he pulled in his lower lip in a trembling way and decided 
he was going to try and sing like he did the time he won the prize, sweet as he 
was able and accurate as the turnip watch ticking away so reliable in his pocket 
waistcoat. Not once, he said to himself, would he take his eyes off the hand o 
this great conductor who held even all those educated fiddlers and fluters an 
cornet players, like God, in the hollow of his hand. | 

Soon a very well-dressed young man got up very casual from by the in 


conductor and patted a great big lump of a grey tie like a scarf with a gold pin 
in the middle. He had a cutaway coat and slicked hair, and he was the tenor 
‘*Gracious!” exlaimed Ifan to himself, “‘he hasn’t got a copy!” 
So, for Ifan, was shattered the illusion of a lifetime, namely, that it was 
impossible to sing a solo without a copy, like it was impossible to sing withou 
shutting the eyes fast in the sad parts. 
The great conductor turned and swept the young man tenor into starting. 
He started exact on the dot, he didn’t get out of tune and he followed the beat 
of the great conductor’s left hand. Everybody heard the words, he didn’t pul 
a face and he didn’t throw his arms or his body about. ; 
“‘Comfort ye,” he sang, like a beautiful silver bugle, ‘‘comfort ye, my people.” 
So this was the proper way to sing, thought Ifan, very impressed. Further, 
the young man tenor kept his eye on the great conductor, and Ifan felt that he 
considered himself another member of the orchestra with a nice bit to play by 
himself and not a big artiste swanking about. 
“Every valley, every valley shall be exalted,” sang the young man tenor, and 
Ifan thought that the word ‘‘exalted” might apply to himself in a way just then. 
He looked down at the solid people beneath him and disliked some of the dul. 
faces to whom this music meant nothing. Then he realised that, like the young 
man tenor, the orchestra and the great conductor, sown through the big choir 


were a few real people who were becoming deeply affected by the music. ie 


the singing of the choruses began, these people would not sing very loud or very 
conspicuous, but quietly, accurately and with real meaning. They would be 
the heart of the music, the God-blessed music makers. These, together with 
the great conductor, the orchestra, and the young man tenor and the other 
artistes in their turn would go to the making of ‘‘The Messiah” into a song o: 
praise, and a few of the chosen in the congregation would be exalted with them. 
They would be a small select company and Ifan felt confidently of them. 
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“And the rough places made plain,” finished the young man tenor, beautifully 


Ifan squared his shoulders in their homespun, put his copy in his inside 


ize pocket and pulled his lapels once very hard. Then, with the others, he stood 
_ up and looked straight at the great conductor. He, looking at the bassers, saw 
 Ifan standing straight and full of confidence and he nodded his head smiling. 


“And the Glory, the Glory of the Lord,” sang the altos by themselves. 
“And the Glory, the Glory of the Lord,” sang the big choir altogether forte. 
_ The tenors, Wil Saddler manfully among them, sang by themselves, and then 


_ it came to the turn of the bassers. The great conductor looked swift and 
_ certain at Ifan and with a big commanding motion of his arm swept him into 
_ Starting. Ifan started exact on the dot, didn’t get out of tune and followed the 


beat of the great conductor’s grand left hand. With him, like a choir in unison 


- with a great artiste, sang all the other bassers, 


“Shall be revealed, shall be revealed,” sang Ifan, ‘‘And the Glory, the Glory 


3 of the Lord shall be revealed.”’ 
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’ Tue Wetsu Review for December will contain three short stories: ‘‘ Marsh 


~ Duck,” by Idwal Jones; ‘‘Between Two Mouthfuls of Toffee,” by Kate Roberts; 


“The Strange Greyhound,” by George Ewart Evans. The poems will be by 


_ various hands. There will be an illustrated article on the work of the Gregynog 
_ Press, and Iorwerth C. Peate writes on ‘‘Some Aspects of Welsh Folk Culture.” 
_ There will be a wood-engraving by M. E. Eldridge. Among our reviewers 
will be Principal J. F. Rees and Sir Thomas Artemus Jones, k.c., LL.D. 
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THE CHARTIST CENTENARY 
DAVID WILLIAMS 


HERE is no particular virtue in centenaries (so far as I am aware), yet the 
human mind seems to derive great satisfaction from the completion of a — 


regular division of time, whether a year or a century, if only as an excuse _ 
for a celebration. Such satisfaction has been amply provided in Wales by this _ 
year of Grace, 1939. ‘Tercentenaries, bicentenaries and simple centenaries 
have been celebrated, while the Central Welsh Board has tried (somewhat 
unsuccessfully) to develop a little enthusiasm in the public mind concerning 
itself by celebrating the semi-centenary of the Education Act of 1889. And if 
there be any whose appetite for such things is still not satisfied, their attention — 
might be drawn to the possibilities of the sesquicentenary of an event which 
undoubtedly had a profound influence on Wales, namely, the opening of the 
French Revolution of 1789, while we ourselves have now provided future 
generations with a date whose centenary they may well be loath to celebrate. 
But of all celebrations, possibly the least expected is one to mark the centenary 
of a riot, especially when we remember that the celebrants, had they been alive a — 
hundred years ago, would, almost without question, have been on the side 
opposed to the rioters. Yet, on reflection, this need really cause us no surprise. 
The rebels of yesterday are often the heroes of to-day, while time can lend 
enchantment to the greatest discomfort, and cause even the mildest-mannered 
of men to exclaim of a bloody riot: ‘Those were the days!” Such an event 
was the Chartist march on Newport on the night of 3rd—4th November, 18 39-4 
What was it which took place on that occasion? Briefly the narrative of — 
events is as follows. On Friday afternoon, 1st November, about thirty 
“‘conspirators” met in secret conclave at the Coach and Horses Inn in Black- 
wood. There were present delegates from Chartist lodges at Dowlais, 
Rhymney, Fleur de Lys, Maesycwmmer, Sirhowy, Argoed, Blackwood, Ebbw i 
Vale, Blaina, Llanhilleth, Crumlin, Croespenmaen, Pontypool, and Newport, as | 
well as from several others. They began their proceedings with prayer, so that | 
their “conspiracy” (such as it was) should have the blessing of the Almighty. . 
Then each delegate was called upon to state how many members of his lodge — 
were armed and could be relied upon, and it was estimated that they could raise | 
a force of 5,000 armed men. Plans for a great demonstration were thereupon | 
elaborated. This was to take place on the following Sunday night (the proximity 
of Guy Fawkes’ Day possibly accounting for the date chosen). It was to take 
the form of a march upon Newport by three columns which should meet at 
Risca. One contingent was to assemble at Blackwood, under the leadership of 
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_ John Frost, a former mayor of Newport; the second on the mountain between 
_ Nantyglo and Ebbw Vale under Zephaniah Williams, a master-collier and beer- 
house keeper; and the third at Pontypool under William Jones, the illegitimate 
_ son of a Bristol merchant, at one time a strolling player, but now a watchmaker 
_-and innkeeper. Whether a fourth column from the Glamorganshire valleys 
_ was expected, it is impossible to say. The men of Glamorgan should have been 
ef led by Dr. William Price of Newbridge (Pontypridd), who, forty years later, 
_ was to attain such notoriety when he was prosecuted for burning the body of his 
_ infant son, Jesus Christ. That he appeared at the door of the Coach and Horses 
"at midday on Friday is certain, but he does not seem to have taken part in the 
_ deliberations. 

__ Saturday was spent in active preparations which were not complete when 
_ Sunday arrived. ‘This began as a dull and cloudy day, with intermittent rain. 
_ Nevertheless the leaders started work at daybreak. Jones had already arrived 
ion horseback at Abersychan at seven o’clock, and there he found the men 
_ crowding into the beer houses in the chill half-light of the morning. He gave 
_ them their instructions and then proceeded on his round of the lodges. He 
_ probably saw Williams at Nantyglo, and in the late afternoon was seen riding 
_ fast through Tredegar in the direction of Blackwood, although he did not arrive 


" there until seven o’clock. His arrival seems to have been the signal to start, 
3 for soon afterwards Frost and his contingent took the road across to the Ebbw 
_ valley and descended through Abercarn. But throughout the day the weather 
_ had become steadily worse, and after dusk a most violent storm arose. Junction 
_ with the other contingents was a difficult matter on such a night, and after 
_ trudging in complete darkness over badly-made roads, Frost and his compan- 
~ ions, now soaked to the skin, waited for hours in the beerhouses and along the 
_ road from Risca to the Welch Oak. 

' Inthe meantime the Dowlais Chartists had been seen proceeding under arms 


Z in the direction of Sirhowy. Williams’s men, also, had assembled early in the 


aa 


" evening at their meeting place on the mountain. They seem to have been 
_ particularly riotous, and on their way there they molested the chapel-goers who 


re 


SANS 


were attending divine service. At Carmel Chapel, Beaufort, the Reverend 
_ John Ridge was that evening exhorting his flock in a lugubrious manner which © 
' suited the dark, candle-lit meeting-house and the howling storm outside. They 
~ were all born to die, he was exclaiming, when the Chartists burst in and broke 
a up the service. Ridge himself escaped being impressed only by hiding under 
the stairs which led up to his pulpit. After a long delay Williams and his men 
‘moved down to the Ebbw Fawr valley and proceeded through Llanhilleth to 
_ Newbridge and Abercarn, eventually joining Frost’s contingent below Risca. 
_ But where was William Jones? He, also, had assembled his men at the Race- 
course below Pontypool, and a number of them did join the other groups. 

; Jones, however, found some excuse for returning to Pontypool, and it was 
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already early morning before he appeared with another contingent. He kept 
encouraging his men by telling them that he expected to meet Dr. Price with | 
seven pieces of cannon, but they had not gone much further than Malpas when — 
they heard the news of the disaster at Newport. 7 
Frost and Williams had waited until dawn for Jones’s arrival, but at last they _ 
moved on without him to Tredegar Park. Here they tried to arrange their men _ 
in some sort of order. The morning was bright and glorious, more like July _ 
than November, and in strange contrast with the tempestuous night, but this — 
only served to show up the misery of the straggling crowd of mud-bespattered _ 
Chartists. Eventually they moved out of the park and up to the turnpike on — 
Stow Hill, and then descended towards the Westgate Hotel. The mayor of — 
Newport, Thomas Phillips, was ready for them. Only a few minutes before © 
their arrival he had posted a detachment of thirty soldiers in the Westgate, and — 
when the Chartists pressed up to the door of the hotel clamouring “Surrender — 
our prisoners’”’ (meaning the Chartists who had been apprehended during the — 
night), the soldiers fired a volley right into the crowd. The Chartists immedi- — 
ately dropped their arms and fled in wild confusion, leaving their dead and dying 
behind. Some, however, had managed to enter the hotel, and, inside, the firing © 
continued for a few minutes more. ) 
Frost was arrested that night, and Jones about a week later. Williams © 
managed to remain at large for nearly three weeks, and was caught just as he was — 
about to sail for South America. Dr. Price, also, thought it wise to disappear, — 
and made his way to France. A special commission was established to try the 
prisoners, and on roth December a Grand Jury at Monmouth returned a true — 
bill against them. There then ensued one of the most celebrated treason trials — 
in British history. For the Crown appeared the Attorney-General and the 
Solicitor-General, the one a future Lord Chief Justice and the other a future 
Lord Chancellor. On the other side was the most learned lawyer in England, ~ 
Sir Frederick Pollock, a former Attorney-General and later to become Chief — 
Baron of the Exchequer, and with him was the most eloquent barrister of his — 
day, Mr. Fitzroy Kelly, Pollock’s successor at the Exchequer, and the last to 
hold that office. The forensic battle between them was on a titanic scale, but 
neither the learning of Pollock nor the eloquence of Kelly nor the summing-up ~ 
of the Lord Chief Justice, who laboured throughout for an acquittal, could shake © 
a Monmouthshire jury, and a few minutes after they had withdrawn they 
returned with the verdict of Guilty. The barbarous sentence which the law — 
prescribed for the crime of treason was then pronounced, but it was later changed — 
to one of transportation for life on the intervention of the Lord Chief Justice. 
Thus, after three weeks in the condemned cell, the prisoners found themselves | 
on their way to the penal settlement of Van Diemen’s Land. 1 
Such, in bare outline, is the story of the Newport rising. The event itself, 
however, bristles with problems. What was the motive of the Chartists? Did 
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they intend only to stage a great demonstration, or did they propose to liberate 
the Chartist leader, Vincent, from Monmouth gaol, or even to start a general 
insurrection? Was Frost overborne by the extremists amongst his followers? 
Was there any truth in the story, adopted by the prosecution, that the bridge 
across the Usk was to be destroyed so that the non-arrival of the Welsh mail in 
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Birmingham should be the signal for an outbreak in the Midlands and the 
North? Was the attack on the Westgate the work of an agent provocateur, and 
were the witnesses for the Crown suborned to perjury by the enemies of 
Chartism? Was Frost “betrayed” by the Chartist leader Feargus O’Connor? 
How many men took part in the riot (the number was placed by contemporaries 
as low as 400 and as high as 20,000), and where were the men of Merthyr on 


that memorable night? These, and a number of other questions, will occur to 
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every reader, but space will not permit of their being discussed here.* What 
may be of greater interest is the general question: Were there any specifically 
Welsh aspects of Chartism? a 

The Chartist movement, as is well known, aimed at obtaining six political 
reforms: manhood suffrage, equal electoral districts, payment of members, 
abolition of the property qualification for members, annual parliaments and the — 
ballot. Yet the motive power behind it was social discontent; it was essentially 
a social movement expressed in political terms. The workers wished to obtain 
these reforms only because they felt that a Parliament elected by themselves 
would sweep away social abuses. This social discontent was most evident in 
the industrial areas, and Chartism has generally been associated with industrial- 
ism. But in Wales, although the final impetus certainly came from the mining 
valleys of Monmouthshire, these appeared in the movement at a comparatively 
late stage. In fact, it was from Carmarthen that Chartism was introduced into 
the coalfield by a solicitor named Hugh Williams. Moreover Frost, himself, 
in the numerous pamphlets which he wrote before 1839, was entirely silent on 
the problems of industrialism. His model was William Cobbett, and, like his 
‘“‘master,” he was roused to a white heat of anger not by the conditions of 
industrial workers, but by the sufferings of farmers and farm labourers and by 
the tyranny of oS rule in the countryside. 

‘Now the chief cause of distress in the countryside was the new Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1834. It was this Act which had introduced the ‘‘work- 
house test” for all able-bodied persons seeking parish relief. In consequence 
workhouses were built throughout the country, and, to discourage pauperism, — 
life in them was deliberately made less attractive than that of the lowest paid 
labourer outside. Husbands were separated from wives and parents fei 
children, and so inadequate was the food that the poor were faced with the 
alternatives of either starving by a quick process outside the workhouse or bya 
slow process inside it. The hatred of these bastilles was intense, and both 
Frost and Hugh Williams, as guardians of the poor, did their utmost to prevent 
the Act’s being put into operation. 

Out of this opposition to the Poor Law there arises an interesting considera- | 
tion. In May, 1839, the Rebecca Riots broke out in the neighbourhood of 
Narberth. It has been customary to distinguish clearly between Chartism and 
and Rebeccaism, equating the one with industrial and the other with rural 
discontent. Even the special correspondent of the Times who investigated the — 


riots in West Wales declared that there were ‘‘no Chartist crotchets” behind 


them. But this opinion arose from the common belief that Chartism was a_ 
political conspiracy, whereas, in fact, both Chartism in Wales and Rebeccaism 


* They will be found discussed in Fobn Frost: A Study in Chartism, by David Williams (Cardiff, University. | 
of Wales Press Board) to be reviewed next month by Sir Thomas Artemus Jones, K.C., LL.D. [Ep.] a 
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arose mainly out of opposition to the Poor Law. The tollgates, which the 
_ Rebecca rioters destroyed, were only something tangible on which they could 
_ wreak their vengeance. In the winter of 1838-9, before any tollgate had been 
touched, there had been an attempt to burn the workhouse at Narberth, and in 
_ February a Chartist missionary had visited the town. When the attack on the 
_ first gate was made three months later, the rioters clamoured not only for the 
- reduction of tolls but for free laws, and, moreover, the chief Rebecca leader 
_ was, undoubtedly, the Chartist, Hugh Williams. 

____ Equally notable is the connexion between Chartism and Nonconformity. 
_ The nonconformists of Wales, whose numbers had rapidly increased in the 
_ opening years of the century, were now becoming politically conscious. The 
_ older bodies amongst them, the Independents and Baptists, were radical in 
their tendencies. From demanding liberty of conscience they were led to 
agitate for political liberty, and consequently favoured Chartism, while depre- 
_ cating physical violence. On the other hand the newer nonconformists, the 
_ Calvinistic Methodists, were opposed to Chartism. Their belief in predestina- 
_ tion paralysed any desire for political or social reform; poverty and hardship to 
_ them were means provided by providence for the development of character. 
_ They were therefore naturally conservative in politics. So, when the Newport 
_ riot had taken place, a grateful iron-master, Sir John Josiah Guest, subscribed 
_ heavily to the building of a Methodist chapel at Dowlais. The Anglicans, on 
_ the other hand, were jubilant. They all saw the hand of God in the providential 
~ storm which had disorganised the Chartist plans and saved Newport. This 
was the theme of pamphlet and sermon for weeks to come—that God himself 
had fought against the Sabbath breakers and enemies of Israel. And among 
these enemies they placed the nonconformists. “They would now see,” wrote 
the Tory Anglican Merthyr Guardian, “if they never thought of it before, that 
they have a character to gain or lose.” The chaplain of Monmouth gaol, the 
Reverend Edward Gosling, went so far as to make an inventory of the Chartist 
_ prisoners in order ‘‘to discover in what congregations sedition throve best.” 
_ Asaresult of his enquiry he states that ‘‘of the various sects there were 41; of 
_ the Anglican and Romish churches 8.” “‘I have since been told,” adds the 

Reverend Gosling, ‘‘that some who gave their name as belonging to the 

Established Church were, for some motive or other, deceiving me. Indeed I 

think it would be difficult to find more than one or two whose religious instruc- 
- tion was not derived from the minister of the Meeting House as well as from 

the clergyman of the Parish Church. Others there were who had been members 
of the Established Church, and apparently strongly attached to it, as they 
_ formed part of the choir, who afterwards left it, their lapse into dissent and their 
progress in Chartism keeping pace one with the other.” 
~ Ofall the sermons preached on this subject, the most popular was that of the 
Reverend Evan Jenkins, incumbent of Dowlais, which ran into nineteen editions 
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in pamphlet form. It is, indeed, a social document of the utmost importance, 
for it indicates so clearly the attitude of the Christian Church to social problems 
one hundred years ago. Chartism, said the preacher, was diametrically opposed — 
to the word of God, for its two fundamental principles were impious. The — 
first of these was equality. Men were equal only in the sense of being equally — 
sinful by nature, for Scripture proved conclusively that the Almighty had — 
deliberately organised society in gradations. The devil, indeed, was the first 
Chartist, for he had wished to be on an equality with God. Secondly, poverty 
was not the result of unjust laws, as the Chartists claimed, but was part of the 
everlasting purpose of God. There were texts enough to prove this. More- 
over the labouring man’s lot was in many ways better than that of others; he 
slept sweetly and soundly while the rich iron-masters and honest shopkeepers 
spent their nights in mental anguish. The points of the People’s Charter 
could be dismissed without difficulty. Annual elections would lead to constant 
turmoil; universal suffrage to the setting of one workman against another; vote 
by ballot would only be a cloak for rogues and knaves to cover their dishonesty, 
while the idea of the payment of members ‘‘was too absurd for an idiot to be 
the author of it”. Thus Chartism was evil; it had its origin in the revolt of — 
the angels, and God had clearly shown his displeasure with it in the defence of 
Newport. It must be eradicated by the spread of true religion. a. 

It has been customary to speak of the failure of the Chartist movement. It 
ended in ridicule with the presentation of the monster petition of 1848. Yet in 
course of time, five of its six points have become integral parts of the constitu- 
tion, and now appear so reasonable that it requires an effort of the imagination © 
to appreciate that they could ever have been opposed. No doubt the fumbling 
of the Chartist leaders in their first untutored attempt to establish a working- 
class movement had its ludicrous side, but who was it, one may ask, who failed 
in reality—those who advocated these reasonable principles, or those who 
thought them too absurd even to be the work of an idiot? 
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BEYOND OUR FRONTIERS 
GWILYM DAVIES 


HE original design for the November article on ‘‘Beyond our Frontiers” 

envisaged a first-hand impression of the 20th Assembly of the League of 

Nations. It was summoned for September 11, and it was thought that, 
like its predecessors, it would last until the end of the first week in October. 

The 200-paged report by the Secretary-General on the work of the League 
1938-39 had been circulated to the governments of all the states-members of 
the League, together with the Agenda for the Assembly. A majority of the 
fifty governments had sent in the lists of their delegations, amongst them the 
Soviet Government with a delegation headed this time not by M. Litvinoff but 
by M. Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador in London. Everything was in readiness 
for the Assembly when it became every day more clear that war was inevitable. 
A request reached Geneva from the British Government for the postponement 
of the 20th Assembly “‘until the earliest date on which the delegates can attend.” 
A telegraphic poll of all the states-members endorsed the British view. The 
Assembly was postponed. 

One is occasionally asked the question as to what has actually happened to 
the great international organizations of which there is little news in the news- 
papers or on the radio. What has become of the League of Nations, of the 
I.L.O., and of the Permanent Court of International Justice? Where are they 
now and what are they doing? 

To begin with, the Secretariat of the League and the staff of the International 
Labour Office are still at Geneva. Earlier in the year different possibilities 
were canvassed. It was said, at one time, that in the event of war the League 
of Nations Secretariat could be moved to ‘‘somewhere in France’’—Vichy was 
named. ‘There was even a suggestion that the Rockefeller Library, with its 
296,000 volumes, might be housed in America ‘‘for the duration.” 

Some more rumours spread when war actually broke out because of what was 
imagined to be the nervousness of the Swiss Federal Government about the 
“neutrality” of Switzerland. The Swiss people in this war are immensely more 
united than they were in the last war. Then the German-speaking cantons 


__were naturally inclined to be pro-German, the French-speaking cantons pro- 


French. There is no such division to-day. Not a shred of sympathy is 
expressed anywhere for Hitlerism nor for any form of totalitarianism. But the 
official attitude of the Swiss Government is, and must be, one hundred per cent 
neutral. In the War of 1914 Switzerland was over-run by spies of various 
nationalities and by political plotters from all parts of Europe. Did not Lenin 
and his associates live in the early part of the war in Geneva until the day came 
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when the Germans arranged ‘‘a sealed train” for them from the Swiss border 


across Germany? In this war the Swiss police are acting with the greatest 


severity in all suspicious cases. Consequently, although the Swiss themselves _ 


have considerable freedom of speech and use it as free citizens should, the 


stranger within their gates has to be exceedingly circumspect. He is expected — 


to be strictly ‘‘neutral.”” The other day the Secretary-General of the League of 


Nations warned all the officials of the League that they must conform with all — | 
the regulations of the Swiss authorities and be constantly on their guard, both in — 


public and in private, against any act or word which might contravene “‘strict 
neutrality.” They were put on their honour against anything on their part 


which might jeopardize the good relations which exist between the Secretariat 


and the Swiss Government. 


This has led people to ask if M. Avenol’s undertaking of “‘strict neutrality” — 


for the Secretariat involves also the League of Nations as long as it is situated 
on Swiss territory. Must the League be as “‘neutral” as the Swiss Govern- 
ment if it is to remain on Swiss soil? And are we to witness the paradoxical 


phenomenon of an institution created to defeat aggression, impotent not only to — 


prevent it but even to condemn it? . 
The general question as to what might happen to the activity of the League 
in the event of war had often been discussed. Indeed, in the Assembly of 1938, 


in the midst of the Munich crisis, the President, Mr. de Valera, urged that a — 


state of emergency had arisen and that an emergency committee be constituted. 


This emergency committee recently met. It had to decide what kind of work — 


could be usefully continued and what financial resources were available. 


It is felt that to abandon the world-wide system of co-operation for which | 


the League stands would be a crime. Andi it is not to be abandoned. The 


work of the Health organization is to go on, and the work on behalf of the ~ 


refugees; so is the anti-narcotic endeavour, now an international administration. 
So will the economic and social activities which have constantly increased in 


scope and value in the last four years while the political authority of the League — 


was diminishing. 


In the hurricane that has come upon the League and the I.L.O. the Inter- 
national Labour Organization is the more fortunate in that its membership — 
includes big neutrals like the U.S.A. and Brazil. It had also the advantage of — 


holding its 1939 annual conference last June when there was a thorough dis- 
cussion of the possibilities of the I.L.O. on a war footing. It was recognized 


that the preserving of labour standards was more necessary than ever and that, 


in particular, attention must be focused on the problem of unemployment after 


the war. A number of governments pledged their financial support to ensure — 


the continuance of the work of the I.L.O., war or no war. 


The budget of the I.L.O. is an inseparable portion of the budget of the 
League of Nations, and since the budget for 1939-40 has to be adopted by the ~ 
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Assembly it follows that the Assembly must meet before the end of the year. 
Besides the budget, the 1939 Assembly will have to consider the communica- 
tions sent to the League by, for instance, the British and French governments 
that a state of war exists and that they themselves have denounced Germany as 
~ the aggressor” and the reasons why they did not attempt for that purpose to 
use the machinery of the League. Moreover, the Assembly and the Council 
must elect the fifteen judges of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
whose term of office expires on December 31, 1939. Otherwise the Court will 
cease to function. 

When the Assembly does meet, the Agenda which had been drawn up for it 
may have to undergo considerable modification. Soviet Russia, for instance, 
had given notice to raise the question of the military invasion of Czechoslovakia 
on the basis of a telegram addressed to the Secretary-General by ‘‘ Edward Benes, 
Professor at the University of Chicago.” Soviet Russia had also demanded a 
further discussion on the expressed desire of Finland and of Sweden to fortify 
the Aaland Islands, a course which, it was understood, Germany approved and 
Soviet Russia resisted. It is of interest now to look back upon these and other 
transactions of the last Council meeting in Geneva in May, in which, if we had 
only eyes to see them, coming events did certainly cast their shadows before. 

Above all, the forthcoming Assembly of the League will be of value in reveal- 
ing the measure of loyalty and the amount of support upon which the League 
can count from its members that are at war and from its members that, up to 


the present, are “‘neutral.”’ 


The first “‘neutral” member-state, since the 1939 war began, to define its 
attitude to the League is the Argentine Republic. ‘‘Although” the Argentine 
declaration runs, ‘‘substantial reform as to methods and procedure might be 
necessary, the Argentine Government maintains its acceptance of the principles 
of the League which are, in reality, identical with the institutions and the 
democratic life of the Argentine. It therefore considers that the Argentine 
Republic could not withdraw its support from the League of Nations without 
renouncing its own principles.” 

There is something fundamental about an argument like this. It stresses the 
fact that the existence of the League is part and parcel of the existence of the 
states that belong to it. The League can perish only when they perish. 

Rhetoric apart, and useless as the League has been in the prevention of war, 


- it is still of use even in the political field as the only international organization 
capable of receiving and circulating political information from governments. 


That is, it exists as a centralizing and co-ordinating agency, and this may be of 
the first importance when the time comes for making peace. ‘The Settlement 
Conference” may not meet in Geneva, but whenever and wherever it is held it 
will have one immediate advantage over the Paris Conference of 1919—1it will 


have at its disposal a trained secretariat. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A History oF WALES FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE EDWARDIAN CONQUEST. 


Sir John Edward Lloyd. Third edition. Two volumes: lvi + 356; 


vii + 460. Longmans, Green & Co. 305. 


As the twentieth century progresses on its course, one fact becomes increas- 
ingly evident to students of our national history. This is the importance of the 
contributions made to our national life in the half-century before the First 
German War. To this period do we owe our national institutions, the Univer- 
sity, the Library, and the Museum, and these proved to be both the outward 


symbol and, in their turn, the cause of a resurgence in our national consciousness. _ 


In nothing was this more evident than in Welsh scholarship. Then it was that 
Sir John Morris Jones (if I may apply to him the words Locke used of Newton) 
“cleared the ground by removing some of the rubbish that lay in the path of 
knowledge.”’ But national consciousness, of necessity, is largely compounded 
of past tradition. It was to be expected, therefore, that this generation should 
have produced historians of outstanding merit, and of these there were four. Two 


of them, William Llewellyn Williams and Sir Daniel Lleufer Thomas, directed — 


their main energies to other fields, and one can only speculate how great our 
gain would have been had they occupied two of the three chairs of History which 
existed in the University in their day. The third, Sir Owen Morgan Edwards, 


deserted his academic studies for an administrative post. The last and greatest — 


historian of the four, Sir John Edward Lloyd, has devoted his whole life to 
enquiring into the nation’s history, and now, in his seventy-eighth year, has 


issued a new edition of his magnum opus, A History of Wales to the Edwardian 


Conquest. 


If the period was auspicious for the writing of great history, Sir John certainly — 


brought to the task unrivalled qualifications. His ‘‘First”’ in Classical Modera- 
tions at Oxford and his seven years as lecturer in Welsh at Aberystwyth enabled 


him to obtain a mastery of the Latin and Welsh sources possessed by no other — 


man. Added to this were his rare personal qualities of judgment, impartiality, 
and a sense of Ie Saseah, together with a power of vigorous and dramatic 
narrative and of clear and precise exposition. He was thus able to produce 


order where there had hitherto been utter chaos. For those of us who have been - 
brought up on his History, it requires an effort to appreciate how great this chaos ~ 
was, and one pauses with some amazement, on rereading the preface to the — 


first edition, to realize that the task had not then been attempted on a similar 
scale since Miss Jane Williams published her History of Wales in 1 869. A com- 
parison of the two works provides the best measure of Sir John’s accomplishment. 
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Thirty years have passed since the appearance of Sir John’s work. How 


_ has it stood the test of time? This question can best be answered by indicating 


what changes Sir John himself has thought fit to introduce into his new edition. 
To an indication of these changes, therefore, this notice will be devoted, for no 


_ one, I feel sure, will expect me to ‘‘review” the book. Indeed, to a charge of 


having failed to do so, I willingly and instantly plead incompetence, taking 


comfort in the fact that a team of workers would have been necessary to do the 


task properly, so great is Sir John’s pre-eminence in his field. 
Sir John’s changes, then, are threefold. He has introduced a brief biblio- 


_ graphical note of two pages, indicating the main works which have appeared 
_ on the subject since 1910; he has written a new introduction of twenty-six 


pages, covering in narrative form the material of the first three chapters (until 
the end of the Roman occupation), and he has made very minor changes in the 
text of the remainder of the book. It is fairly obvious that Sir John has been 
forced to accept a compromise, due, no doubt, to commercial considerations. 


= The expense of setting up in type a book of over eight hundred pages must be 


well-nigh prohibitive, and the new edition, it would seem, has been reproduced 
by a photographic process. This must have made other than verbal changes 


_ impossible, and had the first three chapters (which Sir John evidently considered 


least satisfactory) been entirely rewritten or omitted, the pagination of the rest 
of the book would have had to be changed, and the unusually valuable and 
detailed index rendered worthless. But a compromise is at best barely satis- 
factory, and most readers, I think, would have preferred to have had sections 
of the book rewritten and reset, even if the price thereby had been raised from 
“os. to £2: 

The past quarter of a century has seen greater changes in archaeology than 
in any other section of the early history of Wales. This has been due to an 
immense amount of excavation and field-survey, which has supplemented the 
work of the classical archaeologists to an unprecedented degree. Sir John has 
elsewhere declared that ‘‘he has never set spade in the ground for an archaeo- 


logical purpose,” but he has recognized archaeology with history as the ““Two 


Voices” which equally elucidate our past. He has now summarised these recent 
discoveries in his twenty-six page introduction. It is perhaps to be regretted 
that he has written this introduction as a narrative covering the whole field, 


rather than indicating the precise changes in interpretation which have been 


made, for the reader has to compare it with the original three chapters in order 
to discover these changes. Besides, the introduction is all too brief. Sir John 


_ justifies himself by saying that had he attempted to write it on the same scale 


as in the chapters of the early edition ‘‘much delay would have followed and 
something produced which the advance of knowledge would soon have again 
rendered obsolete.” If this is to be taken literally it means that the results of 
archaeology are already superseded by the time they are published. This 1s 
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scathing criticism, and great, no doubt, when they read it, will be the glee of 
those who have often marvelled how a mountain of theory has been built on a ~ 
cubic inch of bone or flint. But while Sir John, far away in the fastnesses of 
Snowdonia, may feel secure in hurling this challenge at the authorities of the 
National Museum of Wales, the writer, living within a few yards of most of © 
them, has to be more circumspect. He will content himself with pointing out — 
that Sir John evidently wrote before the appearance of W. F. Grimes’s admirable _ 
Guide to the Collection illustrating the Prehistory of Wales, without question the — 
best work which has yet appeared on the subject. Reading this book seems to 
show that Sir John is in error on two matters of some importance. He implies 
that the use of metal was first introduced into Wales by the beaker folk from the 
east, but it now appears that bronze tools probably first reached our shores ~ 
through traders coming from the west. Again, he implies that while there was 
military penetration of Wales by the La Tene Early Iron Age folk in the two 
centuries before the Roman conquest, there was scarcely any cultural penetra- 
tion. But the splendid examples of La Tene art, beautifully illustrated on 
pages 114 to 121 of Mr. Grimes’s book, would seem to show that this penetra- 
tion was extensive. The Roman section of the introduction does not seem ~ 
(at least on first reading) to add considerably to the text of the book, but there 
is a very valuable brief note on the Native Tribes. 
In the remainder of the new edition, Sir John’s attitude towards much recent — 
work has to be deduced from his silence. The many writings of the Rev. Arthur 
W. Wade-Evans, whose theories, if accepted, would entirely revolutionize the - 
history of Wales in the Age of the Saints, are not even mentioned in the biblio-_ 
graphy or footnotes. The independent work of younger scholars seems to 
prove that Sir John is correct and his opponent wrong, but one would have been 
glad of a brief critical analysis of the latter’s work. The late T. P. Ellis’s — 
Welsh Tribal Law and Custom is not in quite the same category. This would 
seem to have superseded Sir John’s interpretation of the nature of the clan 
(cenedl) and of co-tillage in early Wales (at least to some degree), but although — 
he draws attention to this book in his bibliography he has made (so far as I am — 
aware) no change in his chapter on Early Welsh Institutions. 2 
On certain other topics Sir John still reserves judgment. One of these is 
the presence, evidenced by the ogam inscriptions, of a large Goidelic-speaking © 
element in Wales in the late Roman period. Sir John Rhys held strongly that 
these Goidels were an indigenous population never dispossessed by the Brythonic _ 
invaders ; Kuno Meyer believed that they were settlers from Ireland. When 
Sir John wrote in 1910, although he mentioned the alternative explanation, he 
left the reader in no doubt as to his support of Sir John Rhys ; in the meantime 
he seems to have wavered in his opinion, for he now adds the significant footnote: 
‘The question must be regarded as still an open one,” although he pursues the — 
subject no further. In other matters, suspicions which existed in Sir John’s 
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mind in 1910 have been proved fully justified, notably by Mr. Griffith John 
Williams’s formidable incursions into the field of higher criticism. Sir John 
has therefore omitted from his notes his examination of the historical triads and 
the triads of Dyfnwal Moelmud, for these are now rejected by all scholars as the 
forgeries of Iolo Morganwg. Similarly in the matter of the Gwentian Brut 
(or Brut Aberpergwm), which he formerly was inclined to label ‘‘with caution,” 
he has now (in the somewhat uncharacteristic phrase used by himself in this 
connection elsewhere) ‘‘thrown caution to the winds,” and rejected it entirely. 
Space will not allow a notice of points of detail, except to state that Sir John 
now favours the spelling Rhigyfarch for the author of the Life of St. David. 
(Unfortunately the new spelling is adopted in the Index, thus placing the word 
out of its alphabetical order, and on page 460, but not elsewhere in the book.) 
The second volume (covering the last two centuries of independence) stands 
virtually as it did. Here Sir John’s mastery of the Latin and Welsh sources 
was supreme in 1910, and here his easy flowing style showed itself to its best 
advantage in narrating the political annals of the nation. Later scholars may 
perhaps miss an “‘economic interpretation” here and there, and the work has 
sometimes been criticized for being too exclusively political. This criticism, 
I think, is unjust, for one of its chief characteristics is the space given to social 
institutions, to the Church, to the law, and to culture and civilization in general. 
And if, in this and other matters, one should always clamour for the “‘little more,” 
and stress its importance, how great, in comparison, should be one’s appreciation 


of all that is here given, and one’s gratitude that this essential work, so long 


unobtainable, is once more within our reach. 
Davip WILLIAMS 


Tue Dustin Macazine. A Quarterly Review of Literature, Science, and Art. 
Edited by Seumas O’Sullivan. Vol. XIV (new series), Nos. 1-4. Dublin 
(2, Crow Street), 1939. 25. 6d. quarterly. 


Two years ago a moniless research student opened the Dublin Magazine in a 
public library, having been advised by Helen Waddell that the poems he had 
so far failed to “‘place” in English periodicals would receive impartial considera- 
tion there. The magazine’s excellence discouraged him, but he had a shot 
at it. Now, after a friendly exchange between the WetsH Review and the 
Dublin Magazine, that same student has the lucky chance of publicly thanking 
an editor who, despite the gifted writers on whom he regularly draws, none 
the less accepted a badly typed MS. by an unknown hand. 

The Dublin Magazine should be of particular interest to us because both 
Reviews are faced with the same problem, that of interpreting the life of one 
country in the language of another. English is our medium; Welsh and Irish 


life our raw material. And the resolution of this problem is our literary mission, 
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It is a problem which at once checks and inspires, defines difficulties and supplies 
the energy to remove them, and it works itself out in both magazines with a 
restless ambivalency which at least dispels complacence from the spirit of their 
writings. Irish writers are in a specially difficult position, for in addition to — 
the political hatred of England which permeates their literary tradition and has t 
sometimes threatened to warp it, there is the further stress of the Gaelic revival — 
through which modern Eire is seeking herself. It is enough to say that the — 
Dublin Magazine gives expression to all these passionate moods—see, for 
instance, Austin Clarke’s wise essay on Yeats, or W. Stockley’s article on 
Thomas Moore—and yet presents us with a solid body of good literature. 
Poetry occupies pride of place, with memorable contributions by Paul Valéry, 
F. R. Higgins, and by Temple Lane. Criticism of the intimate biographical 
order, and refreshingly in arms against ‘“‘modern” English trends, comes next, 
its chef d’oeuvre a thrilling article on Darrell Figgis by Padraic Colum, who like 
Austin Clarke writes as intensely and lucidly in prose as in poetry. Penetrating 
and well-informed reviews covering French as well as English, historical as well — 
as literary works, occupy thirty-odd pages of small type. The stories are very — 
good in general and include one fine mosaic of childhood by Leslie Yodaiken 
which in itself entitles the January number to a permanent place on the bookshelf. 
Perhaps the most important single item is a selection of Yeats’s letters to A. E. 
which shows the former fighting free of the nineties. ‘“‘We possess nothing 
but the will and we must never let the children of vague desires breathe upon it,” 
he writes. ‘‘Let us have no emotions, however abstract, in which there is not 
an athletic joy.” In the Wetsu Review R. John Petts expresses the same theme, 
that creative work must be done of good heart. And the Dublin Magazine has 
the true blood in it, patriotic, European. 


Atun Lewis — 


Tue Loneuiesr Mountain anD oTHER Porms. W. H. Davies. Pp. 32. | 
Jonathan Cape. 35. 6d. | 


Some time ago I read in a newspaper that Mr. W. H. Davies had ceased to — 
write poetry, and that his forthcoming volume would be his last. To anyone 
with fair confidence in his judgment of what is permanent in modern poetry 
these were ill tidings, for it is not every day or every year that a poet of 
Mr. Davies’s gifts and attainments cries Nunc dimittis to his muse. It was 
therefore some comfort to read his prefatory note to The Loneliest Mountain and 
know that the intended silence is not absolute. ‘‘My doctor,” he says, ‘advises — 
that the only hope of prolonging my life is to become lazy and selfish. If I live — 
another year or two there may be a small Scrapbook, consisting of poems, nature 
sketches, jokes and depressing anecdotes, ats if I still linger on for another ten, | 
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twenty, or even fifty years, my Scrapbook may become almost as big as the 
Bible though not quite so good. But whatever happens, the present book ends 
my career as a living author.” There are many possible comments on these 
words, and of them I choose this: That W. H. Davies’s career as a living 


_ author will end precisely when men’s love of poetry ends. And I should not 


like the play upon words to make this appear a compliment rather than my 
conviction. Some of his best-known lines have already enriched the texture 
of our common speech, his work is known beyond the bounds of coteries, and 
loved still more than it is admired, and not even the boldest incomprehensible 
of them all has yet flung him, like a second morning star, into the great waste 
where Milton, Tennyson, Shelley, and others of their kind revolve disconsolately. 
He is a classic to his own generation, and so far as we can judge the lasting 
qualities of literature is a classic for the generations to come. 

Of the poems in the present volume a number will, I think, rank among his 
very best. One of these, ‘‘The Last Years,” appeared in the first issue of this 
journal, and readers will remember the delicate equation of the years left of a 
man’s life with the lives of dog, bird, butterfly, and insect of a day—till ‘‘Death 
takes all of us as one.” It is a theme, this shortness of the time left, repeated 
many times. 


‘*How softly now my Days go by— 
How quietly the Moments glide! 
Yet, underneath, I feel the rush 
Of a swifter, stronger tide. 


And though my Days glide softly by, 
I ache from the throbs and fears 

Of a terrible tide that, underneath, 
Is carrying off my Years!” 


There is a thought of wormy circumstance in two poems, but for the most 
part the poet has himself to rest on. Love has not left him, nor the ‘‘unfailing 
Mind.” 

‘Poor body, sitting there so calm, 
With scarcely any breath— 
Are we rehearsing that last act, 
When we shall meet with Death? 


Rest, tired Body, rest in peace, 
And trust the Mind, this hour: 

With thoughts too kind to tempt the flesh 
To act beyond its power.” 
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For, says he in lapidary style: - 


‘Fools have their second childhood, but the Great 
Still keep their first, and have no second state.” 


There is a paradox in Mr. Davies’s poetry, and I am far from satisfied with — 
any explanation of it. He is not a bookish poet, and has not lived a bookish life, 
but he of all living poets most moves the mind with echoes of past lovelinesses. 
We have many desperate quoters to-day, poets who can pun in Greek and 
presuppose our mastery of the Summa of the saints, but is there one of them 
with his evocative power? Scholars should be grateful for one thing: had 
Mr. Davies, like a second Macpherson or Ireland, sought to trick us with new 
‘‘discoveries”—with an unknown poem of Herrick, with ten lines of Donne, 
a snatch of Marvell, even (pray examine the last quotation) a couplet or two from 
the greatest Elizabethan dramatists—what a throwing about of brains there 
would be! He could deceive us, to our pleasure, as completely as Kreisler did 
the knowledgeable in music. Two things emerge: that he will stand com- 
parison with poets admitted great (which was Matthew Arnold’s touchstone of 
great poetry), and that he is concurrently true to himself and to tradition. If, 
when reading, and still more savouring, the eight lines of ‘‘Life,’’ you think 
(as I did) of certain poems of the Greek Anthology, this is not because you are — 
reading an imitation, but because you are in contact with a mind one of whose ~ 
facets would fit square with many contributors to that marvellous collection. 
We are still with our paradox: he satisfies the simplest or the most sophisticated 
reader. More important, he satisfies the lover of poetry, without label. 

The county of Monmouthshire has these last years, with inspiration, paid — 
tribute to several of its worthiest living sons. Arthur Machen, Lynn Harding, 
and W. H. Davies (I believe I name them in order of seniority) have not been _ 
left to the eulogy of posterity but know the esteem, respect, and affection the 
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men of Gwent feel for them. With an author of our own let us follow that 
splendid example, with more sincerity than ceremony. My readers would 
want me, I know, to express their wish along with my own that the ‘‘Scrapbook 
of W.H.D.” may become quite as big as the Bible and that its author may see 
a signed edition safely through the press. | 
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Tue Marcu or Literature. Ford Madox Ford. Pp. xii + 878. Allen 
and Unwin. 16s. 


There can be few men qualified to make a conspectus of world literature— 
and if any one of them did the job to perfection where should we find a reviewer? 
I heard recently, in a suitable context, the shattering retort: ‘‘But there’s rather 
a lot of air!’’ And there is rather a lot of literature. Tens of thousands of 
tons of it, hundreds of millions of pages of it, past the grasp of even the most 
octopus-like reader. If then we are to assess this huge and fascinating volume 
of the late Ford Madox Ford as criticism, we are forced to check things we 
know little about by those we know somewhat better. In the Eighteenth 
Century I find the author at all times aggressive and refreshing, and many times 
wrong past argument. He disliked Fielding for reasons that will not bear 
examination; he loathed Sterne as an obscene parson; Smollett pulled the wool 
over his eyes, and he consistently deluded himself about Dr. Johnson. Read 
him on the Middle Ages and you will find nothing of Wales and no more of 
Iceland, and a decidedly wrong estimate of the influence of French on English 
literature. It would be easy to find from other periods errors as great. 


But why read this splendid work as a text-book? Indeed, much of its value 
lies in its inexactitudes, for it was intended, I imagine, not as a record of exact 
scholarship but rather as the literary confessions of a highly individual and 
_ passionately enthusiastic reader. He never hedges. He tells you outright 

which English novel he thought the greatest, and he quotes the four lines of 
poetry he found supreme in all the literatures of the world. He had no use for 
Milton, and tells you so; he thought Scott’s “‘literary merits are almost undis- 
coverable’’; Don Quixote he found a “‘masterpiece of ill taste”; he did not shrink 
from ‘‘the dictum that unless a man has read Gibbon he scarcely merits the 
name of an Englishman, an Anglo-Saxon, or even of a man at all”. These 
qualities of frankness and prejudice, these quips and quirks, and all that we 
generally place under the head of personality, make The March of Literature 
itself a piece of literature. As he insisted that the business of literature was 
primarily to delight, so he himself delights, for I imagine few will be exasper- 
ated by the way he slaps their idols about the jowl. Nor should we overlook 
the obvious—the immense amount of first-class criticism on certain works and 
movements, his infectious joy in lyrical poetry, the dozens of illuminating 
anecdotes and touches of personal observation. His stylistic gifts were such 
that he could conduct his long exposition without flagging, and he has made the 
happiest use of quotation from writers he loves. He produced in his last work 
something much needed to-day: a tribute to the best in man and his long and 
constructive achievement in one of the arts. 


Gwyn Jones 
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How Green was my Vater. Richard Llewellyn. Pp. 651. Michael — 


Joseph. 85. 6d. 

The English reader, with no knowledge of the Welsh language or of Welsh 
ways, will probably be completely satisfied with How Green was my Valley, for 
it is in many ways satisfying. The Welsh reader, however, though he does not 
speak Welsh, will be irritated by its constant errors, though he admit its interest. 

It is the story of a Welsh mining family, told by one of its sons, Huw, and he 
a most likeable person. It begins with his childhood, and moves rapidly 
through its 651 pages of tragedy and comedy. But where did Mr. Llewellyn 
get some of his information? For instance, he describes the wives of miners 
of fifty years ago sitting outside their houses on pay day with clean starched 
aprons on, waiting for their husbands to throw the wages into their laps. 


Sovereigns galore were thrown into those aprons. Huw’s mother “‘often had - 


forty of them, with my father and five brothers working.’ Almost seven 
pounds a week each for cutting coal in the ’eighties? Shades of the minimum 
wage fighters! Another entirely ridiculous point I must mention is the descrip- 
tion of their meals. For dinner there was always a baron of beef and a shoulder 
or leg of lamb. Also chickens or ducks or a turkey. Their vegetables often 
were peas, beans, cauliflower, and cabbages—not one, but all. Has anyone 
in South Wales heard of a miner’s family settling down to ‘“‘brandy broth”— 
a concoction containing “‘a chicken, a piece of ham, a shoulder of lamb, roes of 
trout, cream, butter, egg, stuffing, marrow bones, carrots, turnips, and every 
fifteen minutes a noggin of brandy anda pint of ale”? Really, this sounds more 
like the “‘excellent cuisine” of Henry VIII than a miner’s kitchen. And the 
idiom is queer and uncertain. We all know the phrases, ‘‘There’s nice” and 
“*There’s a pity,” but can anything sound more stilted than “‘ There is nice” and 
‘There is a pity”? These things may sound not very important, but they can 
be multiplied a hundredfold, and the book presumably is a picture of Welsh 
mining life, and presumably a realistic one. Again, no reviewer for a Welsh 
journal can pass in silence the unfortunate pronouncing list at the end of the 
book. To be told that Twm is to be pronounced Tum will tickle some Welsh- 
men and infuriate others, but all will regret that a book written, obviously, for 
the English market by a Welshman, should offer this and similar travesties. 


Despite these faults, How Green was my Valley is a very good story with some 


lovely people in it. Besides Huw, there are his mother, Elizabeth Morgan, 
and her husband Gwilym, proud and happy in their family ; Davy, anxious to 


right his fellow’s wrongs—and a bit of a wag too—Ivor, Ianto, and the lovely 
Bronwen. There is the sad and lonely Mr. Gruffydd, the local preacher, a 


decent and godly man to whom his flock pays the magnificent wage of ten 
shillings a week—when they remember to pay it. Forget that it is supposed to 
be Welsh, and you will enjoy this novel. ~ 


Autce Regs Jonzs 
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Present WitHout Leave. D’Arcy Cresswell. Pp. 278. Cassell. 75. 6d. 


Having heard some time ago of Mr. Cresswell, the New Zealand poet who 
sold his poems from door to door in England—a brave thing to do—I opened 
Present without Leave with the expectation of reading a brave book. Indeed, 
the narrative opens with thirty odd pages which well rewarded my anticipation. 
This description of New Zealand, its country, history, and inhabitants, is as 
well done as Gulliver would have written it, and has Gulliver’s clarity and 
simplicity. It is a brilliant piece of writing. Having thus introduced the 
reader to his native land, the author after a restless visit there returns to 
England, working his passage as greaser on a cargo-boat. After some adven- 
tures he arrives in England, where for a time he lives meagrely in London. By 
this time the reader is well aware—not perhaps so much from the thoughts and 
feelings of the writer, but from the writer’s own pronouncements—that he is 
an Artist. Moreover, an artist with a determination to live the kind of life he 
feels is an artist’s privilege: in comfort, nay in luxury, and with plenty of 
artistic friends. By means of a letter of introduction to Sir William Rotherstein 
Mr. Cresswell very soon finds himself in a growing circle of literary acquaint- 
ances, who entertain him, often lending him the wherewithal to continue his 
aspirations, and help him towards getting literary work. Meanwhile, an 
uneasy feeling in the reader, albeit reluctant, strengthens. While he admires 
Mr. Cresswell’s aspirations about Poetry and Man, discussed in detail in several 
~ long and rather abstruse passages, the reader cannot help wondering a little 
impatiently when Mr. Cresswell is going to do some work. I wished that 
other poets, who worked and worked—discarding, rewriting, striving for 
perfection—and who became famous through relentless hard work and their 
own efforts, might have had a fraction of the help and hospitality and encourage- 
ment that Mr. Cresswell had while he was still getting ready, as it were, to be a 
poet. The first person singular of this book continues his restless life with the 
glorious knowledge that someone will help him out of this or that difficulty— 
debts will be paid, houses lent him, literary grants granted, the money for his 
passage home to New Zealand forthcoming. So with a_half-assembled 
Anthology and plans for a Thesis, he returns once more to his home, where he 
spends seven restless and not very exciting and still less productive years. The 
book ends with his once more returning to England, full of hope and aspirations. 
It is a pity that, in spite of his usually vivid powers of description, the author 
misses many opportunities of revealing that side of his character which evidently 
endeared him to so many charming, gracious, and generous friends. 


Ann THomas 
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Can WaLEs AFFORD SELF-GOVERNMENT? Drs. D. J. and Noelle Davies. Pp. 109. 
Welsh Nationalist Party. 15. 


The thesis of this book is that, not only can Wales afford self-government, _ 
but that she cannot afford to go on being governed from Whitehall. It isa common 
misconception that we are governed by the Parliament at Westminster, and the 
idea which that suggests of a pooling of ideas and ability by Welsh, Irish, 
Scottish, and English members, and a consequent survival of what is best for — 
the majority, is very attractive to many Welsh people who are thorough demo- — 
crats at heart, if not in their heads. Similarly, it is suggested that the system — 
of English local government already provides a considerable amount of devolu- 
tion, sufficient in fact for a “‘cultural minority” like the Welsh. Both of these 
points might at one time have been fairly successfully argued, but our authors 
emphasize the steady tightening up of control by Whitehall of the local authori- 
ties which has been such a marked feature of the post-war years. 
One may ask further, how much longer will ‘“‘cultural” nationalism (“‘safe” 
nationalism, to use the euphemism of English Labour leaders) be possible under 
a government with such tendencies? Will not Wales be compelled to demand 
some special treatment as a unit apart from the English body politic, if she is — 
to survive as a nation? Apparently all political Welshmen are agreed on this, 
as witness the growing demand for a Welsh Secretary of State. Our authors, © 
however, as economists, as well as members of the Nationalist Party, go further 
than this and demand complete self-government for Wales. 


At the commencement of Chapter I are two telling pronouncements, both 
from English sources. One, by the founder and ex-editor of The Manchester 
Guardian Commercial, is as follows: ‘‘I myself should not be at all surprised, if 
we could get the facts, to find that Wales has more resources in herself, more of — 
the raw materials of subsistence for the population she possesses, than has England 
in relation to her population.”” The other, by The Times Trade Supplement, is 
to the effect that very few countries, of similar size, possess such a rich variety 
of natural resources as the Principality of Wales. Noting these statements, — 
the authors set out to discover the actual natural resources of Wales. They 
are surprising. Territory: little smaller than that of Holland or Belgium, but 
supporting less than a third of the population of these two countries. Agriculture: 
richly endowed for pastoral farming, but by no means the best use is being made _ 
of this endowment. Afforestation: there are vast tracts eminently suited for 
plantation. At present forestry is neglected in Wales, and sometimes wrongly — 
fostered at the direct expense of agriculture, a development which is shown to _ 
be entirely unnecessary. In minerals Wales is exceptionally well provided for. — 
In “proved” coalfields alone, Wales has twice as much coal as Scotland, a country 
four times her size, and half as much as England, which is six times her size. 
Per head of population, Wales has 11,300 tons, England only 1,477 tons—and _ 
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one must remember here the better quality of Welsh coal. Besides these 
“proved” coalfields, there are the estimated coalfields. Under St. Bride’s Bay 
and Carmarthen Bay alone, reliable authorities compute not less than 
383,024,000 tons of anthracite. A poor country? Surely not, even compared _ 
with England. And compared with small countries like Latvia, Estonia, 
Ireland, all of which were under foreign government before 1918, Wales is 
fabulously wealthy in coal deposits alone. And the mineral wealth of Wales 
is not confined to coal, though that forms its bulk. There are valuable and 
hitherto not fully developed deposits of iron, lead, zinc, copper, silver, and gold. 
Of carboniferous bedded ores (iron), Wales possesses actually—not per head of 
population this time—twice as much as England, 5,020,000,000 tons out of 
7;229,688,000 tons for both countries. Welsh slate and stone quarries— 
again ill developed—are among the best in the world. Of water power, Wales 
owns about one fifth of the water power of the whole United Kingdom, and is 
fifty per cent better off in this respect than England. This refers only to 
developed water power. In respect of available water power, some authorities 
have placed the Welsh proportion as high as one third. Remembering that her 
territory is only one eleventh, that is significant of great potentiality in provision 
of cheap electricity, with its consequent development of a widely located and 
varied industry. These latter points have been stressed as a crying need of 
Wales over and over again. Fishing is another lucrative possibility, still 


-awaiting development. And the Tourist Industry of Wales is capable of enor- 


mous expansion. Of course, there are those who say that Wales cannot be 
Welsh and have tourists, forgetting that Switzerland is not less Swiss because 
multitudes of people visit her for holidays every year! Chapter I ends with 
reference to the great wealth of Auman resources possessed by Wales. Mention 
is made of distinguished Welshmen of all ages who have contributed notably 
to the development of society. Is it conceivable, ask the authors, that a nation 
with such a high record of human achievement should be unable to produce 
men and women capable of administering the affairs of their own small country? 

Chapter II gives an account of the ‘‘maldevelopment”’ of the resources 
outlined in Chapter I. It is a tale, for the most part, of all-round mismanage- 
ment, leading to the chaotic, unbalanced economy of modern Wales, with its 
chronic unemployment, its T.B. scandal, its seemingly endless migration. On 
the latter, the chairman of the National Industrial Council is quoted as saying 


that, at a conservative estimate, by the enforced emigration of Welsh people 


into England since the War, we have subsidised the prosperous English industrial 
areas to the tune of £150,000,000. This leaves out, too, the incalculable cost 
in human misery and the loss to Wales in youthful energy and leadership. It 


is this depressing record of misuse and abuse of natural wealth of every kind 


which leads the authors to conclude that, with her great resources almost 
untapped under English government while Welsh people have starved, and in 
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however, the idea of federal union, and one would like to see how Drs. D. J. 


primarily for.the benefit of the Welsh people, whose property they are, Wales — : 
must take on the responsibility of her own affairs. They point out that 
Mr. Walter Elliot has said : The best thing the Welsh people can do is for 
themselves to’ try to revivify their own country. Similar advice has been 


_ offered ‘by Mr. Malcolm Stewart, the Western Mail, the British Medical 
‘Association.’ None of these, however, rejoin our authors, has reflected that, 


without political power, Wales can do little. 
Chapter III is a study of small countries which have achieved self-government 


-as the result of the last war. It is pointed out that they started from the basis 


of sheer ruin, but that the record of their progress and present position is 


encouraging. 


Chapter IV is an estimate of a Welsh economy under self-government. 
Whatever one’s final judgment on the question of self-government from 
other angles, the authors would seem conclusively to have answered their first _ 
question in the affirmative. If their answer can be proved wrong, proof should — 
be offered without delay. Revolutions are always based on hope, and this 
book definitely offers hope to Wales. or 
Where critics may be most inclined to join issue with the authors is in their _ 
argument for national self-sufficiency. - Here again they back their statements — 
with copious quotation from authorities like Professor Stapledon at Aberystwyth. 
They might have added, with advantage, the ‘‘fresh food’’ arguments of 
Dr. Arbour Stephens. . Pi } 
Very little mention is made of Wales’s relations with other states, under self- 
government, beyond the restatement of the claim for dominion status, which is 
still the policy of the Nationalist Party. There is a newer idea in the field, 


_. any case since these resources can never under “foreign” government be utilized ; | 
: 
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. 
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and Noelle Davies would relate their national self-sufficiency to a scheme of — 
general federal union, which, in the minds of so many forward-looking people, 
seems to be supplanting both the old imperial commonwealth ideas and the 
conception of a League of Nations. It may well be that federal union would 

permit of a certain degree of national self-sufficiency, but it would surely be 

well for the Nationalists to work out and define zow their attitude to this new _ 
and growing idea. 
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